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MY    CIRCULAK   N0TES-18w. 


"  llcn-'s  to  the  year  that 's  awn'." 


Friday,  Jamutry  1,  1875. — Kojiri,  28"  inside,  2G°  outside, 
28*000  ;  snowiii}^-,  blowiiifr,  and  misty  ;  2,800  feet  above  Tokio 
by  estimate.  Last  ni<,dit  ^q-and  bells  tolled,  clilldven  san;^- 
about  the  streets,  cocks  crowed  at  all  hours,  and  I  dreamed 
liurd,  because  they  awoke  me,  I  suppose.  N.J).  Xot  one  of 
these  dreams  has  come  to  pass  in  1875.  I  note  the  fact, 
December  24,  because  I  have  been  bothered  all  my  life  to 
believe  in  dreams,  and  cannot  do  it  to  please  anybody. 
Started  at  8.30.  At  10,  in  a  side-burn,  i'ound  rocks  bare, 
with  the  strike  N.S.  and  the  dip  West.  It  seems  that 
these  rocks  are  not  folded  in  any  particular  direction, 
but  crumpled.  I'assed  a  mile-post  55  Ki  to  Kioto,  75  to 
Tokio;  i:U)lli  =  :525  miles;  187^  miles  done,  137^  to  do. 
A  <frand  old  stone  Buddha  stood  by  the  burn  side,  with  a 
crown  and  epaulettes,  and  a.  muff  of  snow  on.  He  stood 
upon  three  steps  under  a  tall,  ilark-<,necn  pine-tree,  with  the 
white  road  winding  below  him,  and  a  bridge  in  the  fore- 


ground. 
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MY  CIRCULAR  NOTES. 


At  Midono  got  some  Xew  Year  cakes  in  hot  broth,  and 
watched  the  ])roceedinns  in  the  kitchen;  28'3."0,  down  Hi'O 
feet,  upon  had  slippery  roads.  I  sat  at  the  door  of  a  tea- 
lioiise,  M-ith  my  feet  in  the  square  hole  with  the  usual  lire 
in  it.  All  the  children  were  smart  with  red  top-knots  in 
their  hlack  hair,  and  witli  glittering  sham  flowers  stuck  about 
their  heads.  The  streets  were  hung  with  flags,  most  of  the 
same  pattern,  and  dressed  witli  bamboos,  pines,  and  ])ap(!i\ 
Al)0ut  noon  the  sun  came  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
fine  and  warm.  At  1 2.30  reached  Mamomi ;  2H400, 400  feet 
down.  Here  the  big  river  takes  a  swin<:j  westward,  and  the 
road  goes  up  a  branch  stream.  In  it  gangs  of  lumlxM'crs 
were  busy  shooting  logs  down  slides  and  through  dams. 
They  were  veiy  pictures(pie  and  wild,  and  very  Ja])anese. 
Here  is  another  contrivance  common  to  all  northern  mountain 
countries  where  men  fell  trees  and  use  them.  The  Japanese 
are  so  apt  to  learn,  that  some  engineer  of  ancient  or  modern 
thnes  may  have  taught  them  this  amongst  other  arts,  but  if 
they  have  learned  from  foreigners,  they  liave  adapted  their 
learning  to  their  own  land.  I  walked  up  1,200  feet  in  'U 
miles,  to  27'200  =  0,000  feet  above  Tokio.  From  the  main 
river  to  the  top  of  the  pass  the  whole  burn  was  turned  into 
a  slide  for  logs.  A  numljer  of  logs  were  laid  together  in  the 
bed  of  the  sti-eam  so  as  to  make  a  curved  trough  sloping  at 
a  considerable  angle,  and  a  dam  in  the  watercourse.  At  the 
top  and  bottom  was  a  pool,  and  the  logs  were  wetted  by  the 
stream.  A  lot  of  men  guided  a  log  through  the  pool,  and 
launched  it  on  the  slide  by  hauling  with  poles  shod  with 
iron.  The  log  rushed  down  and  plunged  headlong  into  the 
next  pool,  to  rise  amongst  those  which  had  taken  the  leap 


TTArnER  SLIDES. 


earlier.     Aiiotlier  gaii.u;  i^nided  the  logs   to  the   next    .slide. 
So  for  the  Avholu  distauco,  this  deep  steep   gulch  rang  and 
resounded  with  the  deep-toned  musical    notes  which  come 
out   of    logs  wjien    thoy  jostle  and    strike   hard   blows    in 
water.      There  must   have    heen    many  hundreds  of  these 
fellows  at  work,  and  a  gi-eat   forest   was  going  off  to    the 
river,  to  be  iloated  to  the  sea  in  rafts,  and  to  be  transported 
to  Tokio.     I  was  told   that    the  timber  was  to  be  used  in 
rebuilding  the  ^rikado's  burned  palace,  of  which  I  saw  the 
foundation  stones  in  the  heart  of  the  castje.     I  got  to  the 
top  in  an  hour  and  a  half  on  slippery  trodden  snow.     Tlie 
lumlierers    clustered    about    fires    of    aromatic    chips,  were 
exceedingly    piotures<iue,    and     very     wild-looking,     strong 
wiry  little    mountaineers.      I  know    that    T  was  a   strange 
being  in  their  eyes,  possibly   I  was  hateful.     They  hardly 
troubled   themselves  to   look  my  Avay,    Init    Avhen    I   gave 
them   the  salutation    "  Ohio,"  they    answered  politely,  and 
went  on  boiling  their  rice  or   shuntiu"  their  Ions.     In  the 
Alps,  in  Norway,    in  America,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  seen 
many  timber  slides,   but  none  (piite  like  this.      It   was   a 
new  speci(;s.     On  the  top  of  this  "Tonge,"  looked  out  over 
a  distant  plain  with  hills  to  the  right,  pointing  my  western 
way  ;  and  with  tall  dark  hills   to   the   left   in   the  eastern 
corner  of  Japan.     It  was  a  magnificent  view,  but  it  was  too 
cold  to  admire  it.     We  trotted  to  a  Tchaya  near  the  top  of 
the  Tonge,  and  got  some  rice  and  tea  from  an  old  lady,  who 
charged  three  farthings   a  head.     Then  we  tr  )tted  down-hill 
to  a  picturesijuo  villa;.:e,  \\ith  a  long  pteep  s .reet  facing  the 
setting  sun.      There   I  sat  in  a   porch  and  sunned   myself 
while  Massanao  and  the  post  people  got  a  fi  jsh  pony.     The 
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difficulty  is  that  nobody  wants  to  travel  or  work  on  New 
Year's  Day,  so  tliey  have  to  he  bribed. 

All  this  day  we  have  been  meeting  parties  going  out  to 
visit  their  friends,  i"    their    best  clothes,   young  men  and 
old,  women  and  girls,  all  laughing  and  out  on  a  spree,  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  this  same 
festival  of  the  New  Year.     Some  were  slightly  elevated  with 
sake,  and  the  evening  Avas  to  end  with  music  and  more  sake, 
and  a  general  lark.     I  insisted  on  tipping  my  men  fen*  sym- 
pathy ;  not  a  cross  word  or  a  sour  face  did  I  see  on  this 
Japanese  holiday.     The  sunset  effects  Avere  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  and  pleasant   to  enjoy,  but  horrible  to  the   fei^t.     The 
whole  road  on  this  southern  slope,  was  a  quagmire  of  mud 
and  snow.      I   ran  down    as    fast    as    I  could  trot  to  save 
daylight,  and  washed  my  feet  at  a  door  in  the  dnrk,  at  5 
by   my  watch;    29-OOU.       We   had    got    down    1,000    feet 
since   morning,   to    a    big   river,    and    to   a    large    town — 
17^  miles;  140  on  foot,  since  I  got  to  the  hills.     The  river 
wdiicli  I  left  went  to  the  west — I  left  it  on  the  right.     The 
large  river  which  I  got  to,  came  from   the  west,  and  from 
the  right.     I  thought  it  must  be  the  same  stream.     I  found 
afterwards  that  it  drains  a  tract  round  which  the  big  river 
sweeps  westwards,  to  turn  southwards  to  the  l*acific  a  long 
way  further  on. 

8aturday,  January  2,  1875. —  Utchiai.  I  had  found  my 
way  into  a  magnificent  tea-house.  The  sliding  doors  of  my 
sleeping-place  four  in  number  were  adorned  with  four  excellent 
pictures  of  falcons,  life  size.  They  are  the  best  that  I  have  seen. 
In  every  Japanese  room  is  a  sacred  corner  where  pictures  are 
huns  and  where  cakes  are  offered  to  the  house  kami.  I  am  the 
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proprietor  of  a  Tlit^liliiiid  house  brownie  myself,  who  used  to  have 
liis  oHeriii«,'s.  Over  luy  Jai)anose  sacred  corner  liunj,'  a  fiiniou.s 
picture  of  a  quail,  or  his  Ja])anese  brother,  with  his  mouth 
open.  I'.eneath  that  roll  picture  was  a  small  table  with  a  clean 
sheet  of  fine  white  paptir  spread  on  it.  Thereon  were  placed 
two  holy  white  cakes  of  rice-flour,  with  an  orange  on  each, 
and  a  light  burning,  and  some  rice  in  a  cup  for  the  hnns(! 
kann'.  At  the  door  stood  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  grand- 
father of  my  host.  The  suit  was  beautiful  ;  made  of  silk 
twist  and  plates  of  Hteel,  and  chain  armour.  Helmet  and  all, 
it  was  set  up  on  a  stand  in  the  ])orch  with  an  offering  of  rice- 
cakes  in  i.jut.  The  house  seemed  endless,  and  used  to  be  a 
Daimio's  haunt  in  the  days  when  Daimio's  moved  in  solenni 
procession  from  their  provinces  to  Tokio,  along  this  Xaka- 
sendo,  or  middle  mountain  road.  I  was  told  of  a  Yaid«'e 
who  passed  this  way,  with  five  cagos,  three  servants,  a  wifi', 
and  fifty  coolies  to  carry  him  iind  his  following  and  bis  pro- 
visions, lie  was  tlie  last  notable  lodger.  I  have  been  often 
mistaken  for  him  along  tlie  road,  and  saluted  as  a  friend  of 
distinction,  in  s]tite  of  my  humble  ccpiipage.  I  have  heard 
of  another  American  who  was  a  tradesman,  I  think  a  clock- 
maker,  who  walked  alone.  In  crossing  the  Uada  Tonge,  he 
sbpjjcd  off  the  trodden  path  into  a  snow  wreath,  fell  and 
stuck  fast.  A  Japanese  traveller  found  him,  and  tried  to 
puiriiim  ont,  but  he  was  too  heavy.  More  came,  and  finally 
the  traveller  was  set  on  his  legs,  and  got  safe  out  of  his  litli- 
culties.  These  are  the  only  two  foreigners  who  have  passed 
this  way  for  years,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Last  nigl:  die 
whole  family  came  in  to  see  me  write  up  my  log.  I  stopped 
and  showed  them  all  my  pictures,  and  all  the  foreign   curios 
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that  my  ijockots  contaiiit'd,  \vut(.-li,  knives,  iiistniincuts  ami 
money.  With  a  vi!iy  lew  Ja}iam.'se  Murds  wo  spent  a  very 
l»leasant  eveninj^',  till  I  bade  them  "  Saiiinara."  1  tirst  ])ut  on 
the  deer  skin  posk,  hood  and  aU.  Then,  with  mueh  gi;^%ding 
and  pretty  speeches,  the  whole  i'amily  slid  out  throUi,'h  a 
sliding  door,  and  I  rolled  on  the  Uoor  and  slept  among  the 
falcons,  and  (piails  and  holy  cakes,  and  altar  lights,  protected 
by  the  kami.  Even  my  own  brownie  failed  to  awake  mc.  I 
suppose  that  this  house  could  have  lodged  a  hundred  men 
easily.  The  sword  racks  showed  the  guests  who  used  to 
haunt  the  house  before  the  revolution. 

Start  8.30  a.m.,  3o°  inside,  32°  outside ;  29000.  Walked  up 
200  feet,  then  down  and  uj*  as  much  ;  then  down  to  a  long 
straight  town,  in  a  plain,  all  swept  and  garnished,  ami  hung 
with  flags.  The  evergreens  were  set  as  usual  in  small  mounds 
of  sand.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  region  and, 
as  1  am  told,  in  all  other  regions  in  Ja})an  has  done  some- 
thing for  the  decoration  of  some  favourite  place,  and  has 
made  some  <  Tering  to  some  kaiui  or  Buddha  or  Buddhist 
saint.  It  is  n  national  festival,  and  I  have  the  luck  to  see  it 
where  foreigi  va}s  have  not  yet  crept  in.  The  only  foreign 
inlluence  is  in  he  date.  Since  the  revolution  they  have  given 
up  "  Old  Style  '  and  taken  up  the  new.  Xot  to  be  Christians 
their  diiy  of  r<  t  is  Saturday,  in  other  respects  their  dates  are 
made  Euroitean. 

Walked  thiough  the  town  with  Kusaujl  mountain  to  the 
right  front.  Here  the  country  changes  to  volcanic  ash,  with 
ridges  of  rolled  pebbles,  resting  upon  granite,  some  of  the 
beds  which  I  took  for  volcanic  ash  at  a  distance,  I  now  sus- 
pect   to  be  kaolin,  the  dtlris  of  decomposed  granite.     We 
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passed  a  cliiiia  factory  ^vllel•o  I  l)oii^lit  a  sulr  liottlc  for  1:]^/. 
It  was  a  sample  of  lii  ''litriil  ware.  At  1,  lialted  U'r  tilliii 
ut'ter  nine  miles  and  a  half  of  iip-and-dowu  road.  Then  went 
over  the  thirteen  ton^e  staj^^e  of  wliieh  I  have  heard  a  great 
denl.  The  strike  was  N.W.  S.J',.,  dip  S.AV.,  roek  gneiss.  The 
surfaee  was  shingle  and  clay  with  beds  of  puiinnice,  and  hare 
yellow  banks  of  clay,  all  cut  into  deep  lavines  by  running 
water.  A  railway  bank  after  heavy  rain  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  this  Southern  I'acilie  slope.  The  country  rmiinded  me  of 
Scotland  with  its  brown  hills,  green  pines,  andycdlow  bamboo 
grass.  The  view  looking  back  towards, the  high  hills  was 
magnilicent.  The;  whole  land  was  tleeply  scored  with  ravines 
i  II  (jf  one  V  pattei'u,  and  the  evening  light  brought  out  the 
forms  in  colour.  At  4,  sat  me  down  on  the  grass  and  sunned 
myself.  lUce  was  bearded  in  the  fields,  birds  were  twittering 
iu  the  trees,  water  was  ])nrling  in  the  brook  beside  me.  It 
was  a  still,  (piiet,  beautiful  warm  evening  without  a  sign  of 
the  winter  which  I  left  in  the  morning.  iS'^on  the  grass.  At 
sunset  made  Kmujala,  wa.shed  my  feet,  and  camped  in  a  new 
tea-house,  as  clean  as  a  new  ])in.  All  manner  of  (puiint 
devices  hung  about  the  room.  I  noticed  an  offering  io  the 
well,  whose  god  is  Ida  kami,  and  other  offerings  in  strange 
positions.  The  sacred  cin'ner,  the  place  of  honour  for  hang- 
ing pictures,  is  to  be  called  Toko  no  ma.  There  is  the  house- 
hold altar,  Kami  Tana — god's  shelf.  AValked  fifteen  miles, 
29"050,  TJiis  westward  route  along  the  base  of  a  I'ange  of 
mountain  passes  over  a  sei'ies  of  ravines  cnt  by  streams,  and 
their  dividing  ranges  make  the  "  Tonges." 

Sandaij  3rd. — Made  a  late  start  at  9,  o7°  inside,  39°  out ; 
29"050.     Fine,  ckuidy.     After  a  while  it  Viegan  to  snow,  then 
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clonrod  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Passed  over  granite  ridges 
in  which  the  stone  ■weathers  into  great  round  1  Jocks.  Sus- 
pected ice-work,  and  hunted  till  I  found  out  the  cause  to  l)e 
weathering,  or  old  sea-work.  The  dales  were  full  of  decom- 
posed granite  sands  which  n)ake  raw  hare  scaurs  amongst  i\w. 
rich  green  shrubbery.  The  vegetation  was  beautiful.  I  made 
a  rubbing  of  a  fern  leaf  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  Tim 
plant  grows  like  a  star.  All  manner  of  shrubs  which  I  have 
seen  in  greenhouses  flourish  on  these  Southern  Pacific  slopiis, 
and  feathers  o."  bamboo  rise  high  amongst  the  shrub])ei'v. 
Green  pines  with  red  stems  abound,  and  generally  the  day's 
walk  was  very  interesting.  I  longed  for  a  l)otanist  to  teach 
me  the  knowledge  which  every  traveller  ought  to  have,  and 
I  lack,  worse  luck.  Stopped  at  a  pretty  vilhigc  to  drink  tea, 
dozens  of  girls  and  children  came  to  see  me  feed.  1  asked 
one  pretty  girl  to  come  to  England,  Tlie  news  of  the  ])ro- 
posal  was  earrieil  to  her  father  over  the  way  at  once.  I  be- 
lieve they  thought  my  intentions  honourable.  Papa  laughed 
a  loud  horse  laugh.  1  liade  them  "  Saianara,"  and  went  my  way. 
Passed  a  shrine  with  thirty-three  Kushiri  carved  on  granite 
blocks,  each  about  two  feet  high.  'JMiey  were  ranged  in  rows 
on  shelves,  some  were  coloured,  some  had  four  arms,  sonu; 
wore  mitres,  some  had  cui'ious  head  gem-,  and  ^  «me  were 
exactly  like  mediieval  Pomish  .saints  in  vestments,  with 
glories.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  "  koshiri,"  1  (i.-'ild 
get  no  information  about  these  personages.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge  they  seemed  to  be  representatives  of  tin;  idols  of  many 
a  pantheon,  all  turned  into  disciples  of  liuddha,  or  Shinto 
kami.     I  gave  it  tip.    "  No  sabe." 

Stoiiped  early  at  l.iiO,  eight  miles  and  a  half;  got  some  food 
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and  then  sat  at  tlic  door  to  sketcli,  and  catch  curious  crea- 
tures. First  cliildren,  and  then  men  and  women  and  girls, 
then  grandl'a tilers  in  spectacles,  gathered  to  see  the  stranger 
woj'k  at  his  art.  They  understood  all  about  it  directly ;  little 
boys  got  in  the  Avay,  and  being  insti'ucted  got  out  of  it.  All 
were  civil  and  polite,  and  full  of  fun.  Tiie  game  got  to  be  to 
holloa  and  shout  at  any  new  awkwanl  arrival  who  ignorantly 
got  in  the  line  of  sight.  At  last  I  tired  of  vho  town  and  the 
bamboos,  and  took  to  drawing  faces  and  figures.  Long  ex- 
pei'ience  has  taught  me  that  few  jjcople  care  about  landscapes 
and  architecture,  but  that  figures  ai.d  caricatures  suit  all  tastes. 
The  crowd  closed  right  round  me,  and  yelled  and  capered. 
"That's  Tora!"  "That's  Otame."  "  Kuri,"  somebody  else. 
"  Hell  •"  said  T,  "  kuri  Tora,"  yes,  that's  Tiger.  Then  every- 
body pointed  at  Tiger,  who  griimod  like  a  Cheshire  cat. 

Obame  blushed,  for  slie  was  very  ])retty  and  knew  it.  At 
last  1  got  tii'cd  of  them  and  went  for  a  walk,  followed  by  a 
cheerful  tail  of  merry  children.  "VVe  made  a  pilgrimage  and 
procession  to  a  temple  on  a  hillock,  and  there  ibund  an  old 
man  lighting  candles  at  shrines,  and  in  stone  lanterns.  The 
stone  images  in  vestments  and  the  candles  of  ritualists  at  the 
shrine  of  lUiddhn,  on  Sunday  evening !  "  Xo  sabe."  I  gave  it 
V.]),  an<l  walked  down  the  hill  as  wise  as  I  was  beft)re  I  went 
up.  f  walked  solenndy  through  the  town  followed  by  my 
cheerful  tail,  yelling  and  capering  ;  cocks  and  hens  fled, 
cackling  before  us,  and  a  regular  scrinnnage  was  everywhere. 

The  crowning  joke  was  Avhen  1  mixed  all  the  (dogs  and 
sandals  at  the  tea-house  door  with  my  stick.  Then  tliis 
Togin  r)ashi,or  Chinese  fool,  said  "Saianara,"  drew  his  sliding 
door,  and  vanished  like  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  to  dine. 
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If  any  foreignur  would  liku  to  try  tliat  little  game  iuEiiglaiid, 
I  think  M'e  could  i)Vonii.sc  liini  a  liroken  liead,  or  ;i  naid 
Uiptisni.  Not  one  rude  act  did  I  extract  from  all  tliese 
merry  Jap?;.  Two  niercliants  ']ire.sently  a[)])eared  witli  curi- 
osities for  sale.  They  had  niagniiicent  crystal  halls,  ])ictur')s, 
swords,  and  knife  handles,  said  to  l)e  gold,  liut  manifest  hi-ass. 
I  invited  them  to  my  room,  and  with  ^Massanao,  had  a  long- 
talk,  but  no  deal.  I  had  houglit  a  curious  old  hook  for  a 
trifle  at  a  shop  by  the  wayside.  It  cost  sixpence,  I  think. 
A  man  followed  us,  and  asked  if  I  had  really  bought  that 
book.  ;My  sipiire  said  certainly.  "  I  have  been  trying  to 
buy  that  book  for  a  very  long  time,"  said  the  collector,  "  but 
it  was  too  dear,  and  the  shopkeeper  would  not  cheapen  it." 
Then  as  he  was  much  grieved,  he  lauglied  and  trotteJ  off  down 
a  side  road.  The  news  of  this  magnilicent  purchase  spread, 
and  the  merchants  followed  many  miles.  I  liad  not  got 
enough  of  Japanese  money  to  be  able  to  spend  a  hundred 
dollars  on  crystal  l)alls,  but  they  were  tlie  finest  I  saw  in 
Japan,  and  well  worth  the  money  to  a  medium  or  a  merchant. 
As  to  kami  :  At  one  door  I  saw  three  saddles,  one  of  straw, 
one  pack-saddle,  and  one  gorgeous  M'ith  huupier,  gilding  and 
red  leather.  In  front  of  tliem  were  two  holy  t'akes,  and  an 
orange.  This  was  more  than  curiosity  could  endure,  so 
^Massanao  was  cornered  and   made  to  ex])lain.     Ifesaid: — 

"  Tliat  man  live  by  horses,  so  he  offers  a  cake  to  the 
kami  for  custom  in  the  new  year.  A  merchant  offers  a  cake 
beside  his  Ijook,  a  shopkee})er  by  his  goods." 

Accordingly,  in  fact,  every  shop  liad  a  coujile  of  votive 
cakes  and  an  orange  placed  amongst  tiie  goods,  Just  like  our 
gi'ocers   and  butchers,  who   put  holly  and   laurel   on  their 
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-wares.  "  A  soldier  offers  a  cake  for  liis  sword,  and  one  for 
each  weapon  of  war — l)ow,  arrows,  speai',  and  so  on.  ^V 
liouseliolder  offers  for  liis  lire  and  well,  and  for  eacli  ]iart 
of  his  house."  That  is  all  very  fine,  but  I  could  not  iiud 
out  then,  and  I  liave  never  ibund  out  since  then,  wliether 
tliere  arc  as  niauy  kniui  as  olyects  and  places,  in  respect 
of  which  offerings  are  made,  like  ])atron  saints;  or  wliethcr 
some  special  diviiu"ty  is  pro])itiated  with  cakes  and  orauges 
for  the  hcDciit  of  tlie  vendor  of  provender,  or  of  the  soldier 
who  rips  up  tlie  eater,  or  whether  all  the  olferings  arc  made 
to  one  Icami  of  the  season,  or  to  one  (Jod. 

The  people  in  this  house  objected  to  liavc  my  venison  cooked 
at  their  fire.  It  was  unluck}^,  or  it  was  wieked,  or  unclean 
according  to  their  i'aitli.  They  had  no  objection  to  cooking 
birds.  Accordingly  an  old  cock  bound  with  a  straw  rope, 
was  In'ought  for  sale,  and  execution.  He  was  released  as  too 
tough  and  too  dear.  A  chicken  and  some  redwings  were 
sul)Stituted.  I  dined  and  wrote  u[)  the  log  of  a  curious  day 
by  my  candle  on  the  lloor. 

Mundoij,  Jaiiuarij  4. — Ilosuldhc.  Wl''  inside,  30''  out; 
28-G0U  =  about  2,2(I0  feet  above  the  sea.  Uought  a  lot  of 
queer  things.  Tlie  crystal  balls  are  said  to  be  worth  twenty 
dollars  each  in  the  place.  They  have  double  refraction,  and 
are  very  fine  stones.  The  crystal  is  g(jt  on  Carry's  Ifoad  to  the 
cast,  and  is  there  worked  as  it  is  at  the  chief  towns.  These 
ornaments  are  to  be  placed  in  the  sacred  corner  on  state 
occasions,  i  wanted  snudl  portable  samples  of  Japanese  art 
not  precious  stones  ;  so  after  more  talk  I  left  these  curios 
foi'  future  travellers.  As  merchandize  I  might  have  made  a 
good  thing,  I  believe. 
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Started  9.25  ;  one  curious  feature  in  the  landscape  here- 
abouts is  the  rice-field.  The  bottom  of  every  glen  is  banked 
up,  and  the  banked-up  flat  ground  is  irrigated.  Each  little 
field  becomes  a  mirror,  dotted  with  rows  of  roots,  and  tlie 
curious  curved  steps  and  narrow  patches  make  a  fantastii^ 
mosaic,  like  shining  tiles,  or  fish-scales  set  in  the  brown  hills 
at  the  bottom  of  winding  ravines.  I  was  constantly  re- 
minded of  a  water-dragon  couched  in  a  glen.  The  roads 
were  good,  and  in  good  order,  and  the  air  fresh.  We  walked 
merrily,  Massanao  on  his  native  clogs,  as  he  had  worn  out 
his  European  shoes.  I  walked  fast,  and  the  little  squire  held 
his  place  easily.  To  keep  his  toes  Marm,  his  feet  were  in 
pockets  of  fur,  sold  for  that  end  at  the  shops.  We  stopped 
for  Tiffin,  and  I  amused  the  natives  with  a  burning  glass. 

They  are  a  most  ingenious  curious  race.  My  old  briiir-root 
pipe  excites  great  attention,  and  everybody  wants  to  see  how 
it  is  made.  It  is  so  vast  in  comparison  to  the  Jaj)  pipe,  that 
they  always  laugh  when  the  big  pipe  is  filled.  "  P>ig  man,  liig 
pi[ie,"  they  say.  Shoes  also  are  great  curiosities  ;  mine  cer- 
tainly are,  for  th(\y  are  nearly  worn  out.  After  ten  and  a 
half  miles,  we  got  to  a  station  with  jinrikishas,  but  walked 
on,  three  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour.  We  got  to  a  river, 
and  there  the  clogs  came  to  grief  amongst  the  large  stones. 
Horse  and  all  >ve  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat.  It  was  a  grand 
stream,  mucli  grown  since  we  parted  a  few  days  ago,  and 
alive  with  l)oats  of  curious  build,  with  high  sterns.  Many 
were  sailing  and  punting  uji  stream.  This  day,  at  about  the 
usual  level,  M'C  passed  more  banks  of  shingle.  I  suspect  an 
old  sea-margin  along  the  base  of  the  Pacific  slope,  l)etween 
hill  and  plain.     At  the  river  the  rock  was  a  kind  of  indu- 
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rated,  stratified  clay.  Striive  N.E. ;  S.W.  dip;  S.E.  towards 
tlie  sea.  Halted  in  a  large  river-side  town,  Avliere  was  a 
grand  shindy  out  on  the  shingle-beach.  They  were  cele- 
brating the  launch  of  a  new  boat.  "All  the  children  got 
cakes ;  all  the  young  men  get  drunk  on  salce"  says  Massanao. 
There  must  have  been  a  hundred  of  them  at  least,  all  in 
blue  as  usual.  The  Xew-Year  festival  ends  to-day.  All  the 
evergreens  are  down,  and  cho])ped  up  for  fire-wood.  Instead 
we  meet  groups  of  lads  and  men  going  on  the  spree  in 
pattens.  I  have  not  seen  one  drunk  yet,  nor  heard  a  cross 
word  spoken  since  I  started.  I  have  not  met  with  an 
uncivil  act.  I  have  seen  stninge  sights  ;  Init  I  don't  care.^ 
The  vegetation  this  day  was  very  rich  in  evergveen  shrubs. 
Camellias  and  other  flowering  plants  were  numerous  in  the 
brushwood.  The  sho]>s  were  full  of  dried  persinnnons  and 
excellent  oranges.  Mine  hostess  here  again  objected  to  the 
cooking  of  venison  at  her  fire.  She  further  objected  strongly 
to  my  unclean  presence  in  the  kitchen,  as  1  afterwards  dis- 
covered. ]\ry  squire  got  up  a  private  lire  in  the  veranda, 
and  together  we  cooked.  As  people  ask  often  how  men  fare 
in  Japan,  this  was  the  feast : — Venison,  potatoes,  onions,  rice, 
and  carrots,  made  into  "  hodge-podge."  ]M-esh  fried  fish,  an 
omelette,  a  sugar-cake  from  Asamayana,  dried  i)ersimnions. 


'  Tlif'se  iiroof  slici!ts  canio  to  me  aftor  a  yc-ar,  at  tho  same  season  in  lS75-(). 
Ri'.S(!niljlunc('s  ln'twecn  Now- Year  festivities  in  IJritaiu  ami  Japan  oneo  more 
.strike  mo  as  very  remarkable.  Tlic  payinj;  ol'  l)ills,  and  visits,  the  giving  of 
gifts,  tlio  feasting  and  drinking,  tlio  singing  and  daneing  and  dressing,  tlie 
decoiatioii  of  lionies  and  lioly  iiluees,  the  lioliday,  the  tolling  of  bells,  the 
crnekers,  the  midnight  singing,  and  many  other  small  matters  that  belong  to 
"Old  Father  Christmas,"  arc  being  enacted  over  the  way  by  Japs  and 
Chinese.     Kven  "  Christmus  earda"  are  but  modified  Chinese  civilities. 
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oranges,  tea,  and  one  solitary  biscuit,  a  gift  from  the  stores 
of  Carry.  There  was  not  a  hit  of  bread  witliin  a  hundred 
miles.  All  were  excellent  in  their  Avay ;  so  men  need  not 
starve  in  Japan.  Walked  fifteen  miles,  80-300 ;  down 
1700  feet  from  last  htdt,  oOO  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  be- 
gins the  shelving  Pacific  plain,  with  high  snowy  mountains 
to  the  right,  the  back-l)one  of  Japan,  reaching  as  far  as  I  can 
see  westwards  to  the  north  of  my  route  Down  the  river  is 
the  third  largest  town  in  Japan,  with  a  five-story  stone 
castle  in  it,  from  which  was  taken  a  great  golden  fisli  monster, 
which  is  now  in  the  Tokio  museum.  The  Tokaido,  or  east- 
coast  road,  passes  through  this  town.  I  stick  to  my  own  road, 
on  whicli  I  have  walked  178  miles. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  5tJi.—0ta,  37°  inside,  32°  outside  30-400  rising 
barometer.     Say  400  feet  above  the  sea.     The  people  thought 
me  a  Avild  savage  for  cooking  venison  in  January.     We  had 
to  wait  for  a  horse,  so  I  walked  to  the  river  and  watched  men 
shooting  the  rapids  on  small  rafts  and  in  small  boats,  a  tail  of 
children  followed  as  usual.     At  last  I  set  off  alone,  and  wan- 
dered along  the  river-side  admiring.    When  the  baggage  pony 
came  we  set  oft'  down  a  gorge  where  the  rocks  are  flinty  quartz 
in   thin   beds  greatly  contorted.      Strike   N.AV.,  S.Pl,   after 
passing  a  col  we  came  to  red  sandstone,  but  found  no  fossils. 
The  people  met  on  this  march  were  chiefly  picturesque  gangs 
of  watermen  carrying  oars,  steering-paddles,  ropes,  and  such 
like  gear.    They  had  been  down  the  rapids  with  small  rafts, 
and  they  were  going  back,  to  lead  more  timber  through  the  big 
river  to  the  great  sea.     Their  work  was  part  of  the  foresters' 
industry  which  was  going  on  further  up.     At  this  rate  the 
i'orests  will  soon  be  exhausted,  for  the  iiills  are  not  thickly  clad. 
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At  the  gorge  is  a  1)cautifnl  little  slirine  in  a  small  cave. 
T  went  up  the  stone  steps  and  drank  tea  and  rested,  with  a 
N'endor  of  cakes.  A  countryman  came  in  and  threw  some  cash 
into  the  usual  grated  hox.  Then  he  squatted  on  his  heels 
and  prayed  to  Buddha,  rubbing  his  palms.  Tlien  he  got  up  and 
spat,  and  came  to  drink  tea  and  eat  cakes.  This  is  the  first  pray- 
ing man  that  I  have  seen  in  Japan,  so  T  note  his  proceedings. 
He  had  no  objection  to  my  heretical  presence;  we  had  our 
sociable  cup  of  tea  and  chatted  pleasantly.  It  seems  that  my 
uidioly  appetite  for  venison  is  the  unclean  side  of  my  foreign 
character  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox  I'uddliists,  who  prevail  in 
this  region.  "  They  know  nothing  at  all ;  they  are  old-fashioned 
people,"  said  my  s(iuire.  Went  down  the  stone  steps  and  found 
the  usual  stone  rail,  not  built,  but  delilierately  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  to  imitate  a  plain  wooden  rail.  The  Japanese  are 
famous  carpenters,  and  their  masonry  and  stcmework  is  all 
in  imitation  of  woodwork.  The  rock  carving  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  that  fact.  Wlien  we  left  the  river  and  mounted 
the  col,  we  looked  over  the  jdain  at  last.  We  got  down  to  a 
village  and  ate  boiled  fish  and  rice.  The  wife  did  not  clean 
lier  fish  because  T  was  to  get  some  medicine  inside.  This 
vicarious  diet  of  worms  is  the  custom.  A  fish-bone  stuck  in 
my  throat,  the  sympatliizing  hostess  bade  me  put  tlie  fisli'.s 
head  on  my  head  to  cure  me  ;  I  preferred  to  swallow  a  lump 
of  rice,  but  I  learned  something  about  Japanese  surgery. 

We  had  got  to  jinrikishas  after  184i  miles  on  foot.  The 
manager  of  the  service  made  a  bargain,  and  beat  a  big  drum 
thrice  to  warn  three  athletes  to  prepare.  When  they  wore 
ready  we  started  on  Mheels.  We  drove  over  a  moor  studded 
with  pines  and  bamboo,  in  a  snell  wind  for  ten  miles.    I  meant 
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to  go  on,  but  as  some  fair  was  up,  no  men  could  be  got,  so 
halted  at  half-past  three  at  Kanh.  This  was  a  long  town  in 
which  was  a  Daimio's  castle,  which  was  pulled  down.  At 
the  gate  I  spied  a  curio  shop,  so  I  bought.  In  the  evening 
men  came  with  more  goods  for  sale,  and  we  spent  a  jdeasant 
evening  round  a  shibashi.  I  was  greatly  tempted  by  the 
])aimio"s  saddle.  It  was  all  gold  and  red  and  lacquer.  The 
stirrups  were  iron  inlaid  with  silver,  and  real  works  of  art. 
The  merchants  promised  to  bring  more  goods  if  I  would  wait. 
So  as  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  going,  I  stopped. 

Wednesday,  Gth. — Kanh.  Camped  in  a  ({uiet  little  tea-house 
in  the  main  street  with  quiet  friendly  people,  who  gave  me  a 
neat  little  band-box  of  a  room  opejiing  on  a  small  back 
garden,  where  the  sun  shone.  The  front  of  the  house  is  a 
kind  of  eating  shop,  where  viands  are  stowed  in  vessels  for 
sale.  40°  inside,  30"550,  about  250  feet  above  the  sea. 
Bright  and  sunny.  Spent  the  morning  in  ])acking  purchases, 
and  in  writing  with  doors  and  windows  open.  After  a  while 
came  the  merchant,  who  led  me  a  mile  to  a  big  house,  whose 
owner,  a  merchant,  had  lost  heavily  in  rice  speculations,  and 
wanted  to  sell  all  his  rich  possessions.  He  w\as  at  home, 
and  gave  us  tea  and  cakes.  The  house  was  within  a  moat 
and  rampart,  built  of  earth  and  rolled  stones.  We  entered 
by  a  gate,  over  which  hung  curious  weapons  with  hooks  and 
spikes  on  a  long  pole.  These,  it  was  explained,  were  in- 
tended to  roll  up  in  the  long  sleeves  of  enemies  who  might 
attack  the  castle,  and  so  overpowei  them.  A  side  door  let 
us  into  a  dark  passage,  where  clogs  and  boots  were  left.  Aly 
friend  the  merchant  came  in ;  two  others,  who  had  been 
playing  ambassadors  all  morning,  stayed  outside.   We  entered 
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a  Japanese  room  of  the  usual  kind,  but  witli  some  desks  and 
globes,  and  European  gear  in  it.  We  sat  on  small  Persian 
carpets  sjjread  on  the  mats  al)Out  the  shibashi,  till  our  host 
came.  The  rich  merchant  evidciutly  aped  the  Daimio  in  his 
house,  but  his  dress  was  the  usual  Japanese  costume.  He 
came  in  and  smoked,  and  conversed  with  my  s(iuire,  who 
being  a  Sanmrai,  had  all  the  manners  of  a  polite  gentleman, 
and  lots  of  small  talk.  I  sat  and  smoked  gravely,  drank  my 
tea,  and  now  and  then  picked  up  a  sugar- plum  with  chop- 
sticks, and  made  shift  to  pop  it  decorously  into  my  moutli. 
]\Iine  host  said  that  he  had  several  "  godowns  "  full  of  gear ; 
unfortunately  two  oflieers  of  the  government  had  arrived  as 
guests,  and  he  could  not  show  me  his  goods.  I  was  sorry  foi- 
the  poor  fellow,  and  sorry  for  myself,  as  I  lioped  to  see  what 
a  rich  merchant  considered  to  lie  worth  collecting.  I  made 
my  best  bow,  which  had  begun  to  assume  Japanese  pro- 
portions; and  then  we  all  walked  liaek  to  the  town  and  fed. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day  I  held  a  levee  of  vendors  of  curiosities. 
They  came  in  and  sat  and  smoked,  and  produced  wares  of 
great  value — gold,  and  kuifi'-liilts,  and  porcelain,  and  em- 
broidered dress(!S,  laccpu'r-ware,  bronzes,  and  pictures.  I 
bouglit  some  and  bargained  for  more.  Had  I  Imt  known 
tlie  value  put  on  such  tilings  at  home,  I  miglit  have  made  my 
friends  hajtpy.  There  was  a  blue  satin  dress,  embroidered 
with  life-size  brown  lobsters  in  silk  ;  a  blue  satin  wedding 
dress  with  trailing  skirls,  on  which  v.-ere  embroidered,  in 
silk  and  gold  thread,  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman.  One 
was  sweeping,  the  other  I'aking  autumn  leaves.  Tlie  idea 
expressed  seemed  to  l)e  long  life  and  a  pleasant  oil  age. 
"They  wear  when  glad;  live  long  tmie,"  said  Massanao. 
VOL.  II.  c 
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Tlioro  wore  iiuiny  otlior  gniml  tlrcssc^s,  lint  tlu'.se  were  (lie 
best.  The  tif;uves  really  wove  works  of  iirt,  iticlures  in  thread 
ciiual  to  imy thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen  in  Enro[)(! ; 
better  than  anything  that  has  been  done  in  the  School  of 
Art,  so  far  as  I  can  venture  to  judge. 

I  only  saw  one  bit  ol"  Japanese  eiubmidery  to  e(|ual  the 
■work.  That  belongs  to  a  i'riend  in  Tokio,  who  ibuiid  it  in  a 
shop  where  old  rusty  iron  was  the  ehieC  inerchandize.  It  re- 
presented the  legend  of  the  arrival  of  their  ancestors  in  Japan. 
They  were  in  their  boat  bringing  the  favo\nite  products  of  the 
country.  One  had  the  "  Tai,"  which  is  the  favourite  soa-lish  ; 
another  had  a  deer,  another  a  fak-nn,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
patriarchs  held  their  dillerent  properties,  and  weic  tlressed  in 
the  mythical  clothes.  Th(!  laces  were  characteristic,  with 
varied  expression,  and  the  acti(tn  was  good.  The  needlework 
followed  the  thawing,  like  the  lines  of  an  engraving.  That 
was  the  best  bit  of  needlework  that  I  ever  saw  anywhere. 
^[y  Kano  iigures  were  nearly  as  good.  I  bought  in  Tokio  an 
old  dress  for  Is.  ^d.  A  lady  at  home  valued  it  at  8/.  to  10/. 
This  dress  was  worth  a  do/.eu  of  it,  to  my  mind.  One  of  the 
[)ictures  was  a  roll  which  reached  to  the  outer  door  of  the 
second  room.  About  a  hundred  highly  finished  miniatures 
represented  a  play  at  court.  It  was  very  curious,  Ibi'  obsolete 
Japanese  costume.  I  bid  i'or  the  kit,  but  missed  it.  ^My  tra- 
velling purse  of  Japanese  [lajier  money  was  slender,  and  Eng- 
lish gold  was  worthless  in  Kano.  Even  after  I  had  gone  to 
bed,  men  came  with  goods  to  sell.  These  were  the  spoils  of  the 
Daimios'  town ;  possibly  some  of  tlu;  propeities  of  the  ruined 
merchant  who  bought  them,  ])ossibly  some  of  the  properties 
of  a  theatre  which  was  close  at  hand.    With  time  and  money 
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I  iiii-lit  have  funiislied  a  museum.     As  it,  wus,  J  Icarnod  a 
«ooa  deal  about  .Tapanose  art.     Tl.c  slic],  was  a' queer  place 
hung  about  with  Dai.nios'  hi.vuries :  hie.iuer-ware  lunchcou' 
boxes,  ink  stones,  and  boxes  of  sort..     T  went  into  the  back 
premises,  an.l  box  after  box  was  uni)aeked  with  the  utmost 
J.'ood    humour.      Aneient    Chinese   pbites   and   dislies,    and 
Japanese  ware  with  marks,  wbicli  my  man  could  read.'  Eed 
hiciuer  Chinese  tables,  horse  trappings,  anus,  armour,  swords, 
spears,  roll  i.ietures,  carvings,  buttons.     Out  they  came  till  I 
was  pujizled  how  to  fit  my  purse  to  the  temj.tatiom    I  <lid  not 
know  how  to  carry  them,  or  pay  for  them,  or  what  to  do  with 
them  all  if  they  wcr(>  mine,  so  T  liougbt  some  things  which 
pleased  me  most  and  de].arted.     A  swell  in  European  clothes 
had  been  riding  about  on  a  good  horse,  on  a  grand  sa.ldle  fit 
for  a  .Alikado.     As  T  went  away  from  the  ba.dc  shop  I  saw  the 
horse  being  groome.l.     A  man  in  a  waist-ch.th  was  washin- 
the  steed  all  over  with  hot  water,  and  the  brute  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  l>ath  as  much  ns  the  man.     They  made  a  -rand 
picture  in  a  cloud  of  steam  which  rose  from  a  tub,  and'from 
the  horse's  hide.     When  I  got  home  I  dressed  my  landlady 
in  the  wedding-dress,  and  the  worthy  matron  posed  as  tli.- 
Japanese  lady  who  appears  on  porcelain. 

Art.— T  have  now  been  hunting  for  objects  of  art  for  a 
good  whde,  and  m.y  knowledge  may  bo  of  use  to  purchasers. 
A  great  many  cabinets  are  preserved  as  Japanese  in  England. 
I  know  that  some  are  Japanese,  for  they  were  sent  a^  gifts 
by  the  Japanese  government,  and  they  are  preservc(r  in 
English  palaces.  Others  were  brought  home  by  sailors  and 
merchants,  and  are  preserved  in  the  houses  of  their  de- 
scendants.   All  these  may  be  genuine  old  Japanese  furniture. 

c  2 
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because  I  find  pictures  of  such  tliiiij,'s  in  old  books,  but  I 
suspect  that  most  of  tliein  wove  made  for  exportation,  because 
1  never  saw  such  anartick^  of  furniture  in  a  Japanese  house. 
There  is  no  furnituri!  in  use  there!  now,  except  the  "siii- 
bashi."  Tliat  is  a  contrivance  made  of  wood,  or  china,  or 
Imiss,  or  bronze,  to  liold  fire.  It  is  carried  about  the  house 
or  stands  in  tlie  porch,  and  pet, pic  sit  about  it  on  the  iloor 
warming  their  fingers,  anil  lighting  their  tiny  pipes,  con  ers- 
ing,  writing,  working,  or  idling,  from  morning  to  night  in 
cold  weather.  The  shibashi  is  the  commonest  article  of 
furniture  in  Japan,  but  I  have  ne\('i'  seen  one  in  England. 
A  great  deal  of  good  art  is  exi)ended  on  the  decoration 
of  these  fire  boxes. 

I  seldom  saw  porcelain  plates  or  dishes  used  at  meals. 
Fish  and  eataldes  are  commonly  exposed  for  sale  on  such 
dishes,  and  many  of  them  are  beautiful.  Swcet-mcats,  and 
BUgar-plums  and  dried  fruits.,  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  ap- 
pear on  porcelain.  Tli'  dinner  service  which  came  to  me 
was  always  lacipier.  Tbe  foundation  of  the  cup,  or  l)0\vl, 
or  rice-box  is  wood,  'ulmirably  turned.  The  lac(pier  is  laid 
on  with  a  brush,  and  is  often  decorated  A\ith  figures  of 
birds,  tortoises,  cranes,  falcons,  and  other  such  designs  in 
gold  or  colours.  The  varnish  stands  heat,  so  that  soups  and 
such-like  appear  in  laccpier  cui)S  with  a  cover.  Fish  are 
served  in  laccpier  trays,  rice  ai)pearf3  in  a  box  with  a  cover. 
Meat  appears  in  the  iron  vessel  wliich  cooked  it.  Facli  guest 
has  a  small  tray-table  of  lacipiercd  or  varnished  wood,  on  legs 
about  three  inchco  high,  on  which  the  dinner  is  ai'ranged,  -'vith 
new  chopsticks.  Knives  never  appear ;  spoons  are  so  rare 
that  I  bought  one  of  porcelain  for  my  own  use.     The  fashion 
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is  to  drink  t\w.  soup  out  of  tlie  luciui-r  cuj.,  whidi  is  a  bud 
conductor  of  hciit,  and  does  not  l.urn  tin;  lips.  In  soniu 
districts  a  clam  shell  neatly  rivettcd  on  a  slip  ol'  hanibou  is 
the  cooking  spoon. 

I  saw  no  such  thing  as  a  Jai.ancso  chair,  or  stool,  or  bed- 
stead. A  good  deal  of  art  is  bestowed  on  short-legged  taldes 
for  reading  or  lor  writing.  The  inkstone,  and^  pen-rest, 
and  box  Cor  papers,  are  articles  of  luxury.  I  never  saw  onJ 
of  these  out  of  ,rai)an,  but  I  saw  a  great  many  there,  of 
which  some  were  inlaid  with  gold  j.lates.  The  foundation 
is  wood  and  laccjuer. 

The  ])aimio's  luncheon  equij)age  is  another  article  which 
is  now  commonly  offered  for  sale.  It  consists  of  a  lacquered 
box  with  trays  and  slielv(;s,  and  a  place  for  the  sah  bottle, 
which  is  porcelain.  Sa/.c  is  heated  in  boiling  water,  and 
drank  from  small  porcelain  cups.  1  have  never  seen  one  of 
these  l)o.\es  out  of  .Japan.  'I'he  ornamental  box  goes  into  a 
plain  case,  and  the  whole  is  slung  on  a  j.ole.  The  fashion 
was  to  go  to  a  hill,  or  a  fall,  or  to  some  other  pretty  country 
place,  eat,  and  drink,  and  smoke  theie,  ami  wi'ite  verses. 
Each  J)ainuo  had  his  i)ainter,  and  his  retinue  and  the  re- 
tainers ornamented  the  tMpiipage.  The  norimou  in  i)arti- 
cular  was  a  grand  conveyance,  in  wliii-h  tlu;  great  men  were 
carried. 

Lacquer  is  a  substance  extracted  from  a  tree.  It  <i-rows  in 
the  north  of  Japan,  and  the  gum  is  prepared  and  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  rank  ])oison  while  soft,  ilany 
people  cannot  ."ndure  the  smell,  or  pass  a  workshop  without 
suffering.  A  great  deal  of  skill  is  I'etiuired  in  making  the 
gum  harden  and  set.    When  set  it  is  waterprooJ"  and  perfectly 
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harmless  ;  it  stands  lieat,  and  is  tougli  and  liard.  I  got  an 
English  box  lacciucred  inside  and  out,  and  it  lias  stood  rough 
work  right  well.  Wood,  metal,  leather,  paper,  and  fabrics 
take  lacquer  easily. 

Arms  aad  armour  were  the  ehief  ornaments  on  which  art 
was  lavished.  Fancy  prices  were  paid  for  sword  blades. 
Marks  of  famous  makers  were  prized  and  paid  foi-.  The  hilts 
were  adorned  with  gold,  and  the  iron  mountings  were  inlaid 
witli  all  the  metals  and  amalgams  known  to  the  armourers. 
Some  of  tlie  best  samples  of  -Japanese  art  that  I  saw  were 
on  arms  and  armour. 

Wood-carving  is  excellent;  I  have  seen  few  samples  out 
of  Japan.  The  best  arc;  about  temples  of  course,  l)ut  every 
good  hoTise  has  sometliing  carved  in  wood  as  decoration.  Oue 
common  ornament  is  a  jthink  of  liard  wood  placed  al)ove  the 
sliding  paper  walls  of  a  room,  and  cut  through,  so  lliat  liglit 
'Slakes  a  picture  IVom  within,  and  darkness  from  withoul.  It 
is  either  a  ])i(;ture  in  white  on  a  sliadww  ground,  or  a  picture 
ill  l)lack  lines  on  the  brown  wood.  Fuji  San  and  chjuds,  a 
water-fall  and  foliage,  or  a  stormy  sea  and  liills,  are  common 
subjects.  I  never  found  one  of  these  for  sale,  'lliey  ai'e 
in  fact  part  of  the  house. 

►Small  carvings  in  horn,  bone,  wood,  and  ivory,  peach-stones 
and  cherry-stones  show  tlie  skill  and  taste  of  the  artists.  I 
gathered  a  small  collection  of  buttons  which  are  passed 
through  the  waist  cloth,  and  support  the  pipe  and  purse,  and 
baccy  bag,  which  dangle  i'rom  the  waist  of  every  Ja])  like  the 
ciiatelaine  of  a  modern  lady  or  ancient  housekeeper.  jNlany 
of  these  buttons  are  real  works  of  ait,  expiessing  a  wealth  of 
meaning,  imngination,  and  thought  ;  c.i/.  on  the  Itase  of  a  slag's 
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liorn  is  carved  a  dentil's  head,  with  a  lotus  growing  out  of 
the  jaws.     It  is  the  Buddhist  enibleni  of  licsvrr/nm. 

T  never  saw  a  hronze  vase  in  a  house.  Tlie  shops  at 
Yokoliania  are  full  of  them,  hut  they  are  modern.  Tlic 
handles  do  not  lift  the  vase,  Ijut  hang  on  pegs  of  hronze. 
All  tlu!  bronzes  that  I  saw  in  use  were  about  temples  and 
shrines.  They  have  a  peculiar  style,  and  their  handles 
belong  to  them.  TIht  are  in  sets,  and  are  u.sed  in  cere- 
monies. One  is  for  holding  llowers,  auoiher  for  burning 
joss  sticks,  a  third  for  a  light.  A  great  many  small  altar 
bi'onzes  of  this  i)attern  were  exposed  for  sale,  probalily  ])e- 
cause  JUiddhism  is  out  of  fashion.  I  bought  those  which  I 
could  carry,  and  which  struck  my  fancy.  The  modern  bronzes 
are  good  works  of  art,  and  Ja])aue3e,  but  modern  inventions. 

Great  nvimbcrs  of  large  china  va^es  are  made  and  sold  in 
the  treaty  ports.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  used 
in  the  country. 

Xo  ornani-nts  are  worn  bv  men  or  women.  The  onlv  bit 
of  gold  WO)'.,-  lit  i'oi-  an  ornament  that  I  saw  was  a  pen-n  st 
in  the  :  liaiu;  of  a  s])rig  of  :\I;,y  llowcr,  with  coral  knobs  ,>^tuck 
on  the  gold.  The  women  all  wear  a  single  condi,  and  a  i'v.w 
hair-pins,  u-ith  cf.r.i]  hr.uU.  Om;  elass  wear  a  whole  sheaf 
of  tortoise-shell  pins  sticking  out  liku  the  rays  of  tlie  sun 
on  a  signboard.      T.'k;  dapauese  sun  is  a  woman. 

No  Japanese  jewellery  came  under  my  uotiee;  I  believe 
that  none  ever  has  been  worn.  They  have  taken  to  making 
ornaments  of  rock  crystal  for  ll'.c  i'or(  ign  market.  The  artists 
who  made  my  gold  pen-i'si,  and  wlso  model  bronzes,  and  inlay 
metals,  are  ca])ablo  of  making  beautiful  woi-k. 

The  pictures  are  i«eculiar.    Tlic  most  of  them  are  long  rolls, 
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wliicli  hang  from  the  top  of  the  room  in  the  Siicred  cornei-. 
The  artists  seem  to  have  sketclietl,  with  a  very  free  hand, 
anything  tliat  they  happened  to  think  of  Fuji  San  represented 
by  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  the  brush,  a  ch)ud  expressed  by  cer- 
tain conventional  curves,  a  dragon  indicated  1)y  a  f"\v  se"- 
pentine  touches,  beginning  in  a  cloud  and  ending  in  u  i'o'ni.ii! ; 
such  are  the  common  sul»jects  of  house-pictures.  Tiictc  ■nc; 
conmionly  stamjied  witlithe  artist's  seal,  and  signed  and  dated. 
Tliey  are  cai'efally  and  skilfully  mounted,  and  tlie  roller  is 
often  tipped  with  ivory.  The  roll  goes  into  a  neat  box,  and 
there  it  remains  till  the  time  for  showing  pictures  comes 
round.  Others  arc  long  rolls,  which  cannot  be  exhibited  on 
the  walls.  They  must  be  shown  on  the  floor.  Some  repre- 
setit  birds,  which  are  very  well  drawn.  I  got  a  falcon  series 
at  -  'ano,  which  is  a  M'ork  of  art  by  an  expert  in  falconry.  I 
was  shown  many  roll-pictures,  some  of  great  age,  but  they 
did  not  teiapt  me.  Instead  of  pictures,  ipiotations  from 
poets  and  other  inscripHons  are  commcnly  made  into  rolls 
for  ornamenting  rooms.  Some  caricatures  have  quotations 
written  undt  •  or  beside  them.  The  best  pictures  that  I  s;iw 
were  pasted  on  the  sliding  doors  of  good  tea-houses. 

Temple  decorations,  and  decorations  ibr  small  shrines,  vary 
chietiy  in  size  and  excellence  and  age.  Their  style  is  the 
same. 

In  all  the  decorative  art  of  J;ii.an  that  I  saw,  tliat  which 
struck  me  most  was  the  firm  touch  and  accuracy  of  the  work, 
and  the  sense  of  fun  and  life  and  expression  that  j)ervade3  it 
all.  The  fun  is  the  expression  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  The 
life  and  expression  prove  their  artistic  '^kill.  Vli<'y  are  always 
laughing,  and  always  apt  to  take  a  j^.i^e  or  in  il,-  one,     The 
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accuracy   of  hand   probably   results  from   the    didiculty  of 
writing.     From   childhood   everybody  is   taught  to  use  the 
brusli  in  making  their  complicated  characters.     There  must 
be  no  mistake.     Every  touch,  and  dot,  and  tail,  and  flourish 
in  a  Chinese  character  has  a  meaning.     Every  letter  is  a 
kind  of  picture,  so  children  draw  accurately,  and  men  go  on 
drawing  all  their  lives.     So  when   some  artist  contrives  to 
imitate  a  bird,  or  a  leaf,  or  a  flower,  he  can  go  on  repeating 
his  design  as  often  as  he  pleases,  touch  for  touch.     It  is  but 
another  kiiul  of  writing.     The  habit  extends  to  all  other  sorts 
of  design.     Those  who  paint  plates,  those  who  carve  wof>d. 
those  who  model  for  castings,  those  who  work  in  metals,  all 
are  taught  to  uiake  their  hands  express  their  thoughts  by 
complicated  forms,  and  so    they   express   them   artistically, 
even  with  needles  and  thread.     The  first  Japanese  picture  in 
oils  was  painted  while  I  was  in  the  country.    If  these  artists 
will  only  keep  to  their  own  inventions,  they  may  start  a  new 
and  excellent  school  of  art  in  any  age. 

Whether  any  foreign  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  ancient 
Japanese  art  or  not  is  a  cpmstion  whicli  needs  more  know- 
ledge than  I  have  acquired.  About  Xikko  there  certainly 
are  samples  of  European  art.  The  (Ireek  key  ornament 
appears  on  many  Jai)aneso  bronzes;  many  of  the  older 
shapes  are  related  to  Etruscan  forms,  I)ut  they  are  more 
nearly  related  to  Chinese  art.  Where;  a  whole  people  take 
up  and  ado[)t  a  new  idea  in  a  few  years,  a  single  foreign 
objcjct  might  influence  national  art  in  any  age. 

Nowadays,  foreign  influence  is  at  work  in  strange  ways. 
An  old  cracked  German  plate  was  brought  to  me  as  a  very 
precious   antique,  worth    large  moneys.      A   very  elaborate 
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l)it  of  inlaid  Avork  is  sliajied  on  tho  lines  of  a  wash-liaiid 
l)asin  of  truly  iJvitish  ULfliuess.  A  nlitteriii;^'  ])attpni  in  a, 
dark  ;:1iop  caught  my  eye  at  Sliiinonoshua.  I  went  in,  and 
founu  ■''  uune  of  a  firm  of  clotlnvorkers  worked  into 
the  end  a  roll  of  elofh  in  threads  of  tiold.  Soon  alter 
T  saw  a  coolie  with  this  same  kind  of  border  worn  as 
the  chief  ornament  of  his  herald's  tabard  coat.  T  asked 
and  learned  that  the  decoration  had  become  fashionable, 
and  that  ^lessrs.  Hed.dles,  Treddles,  and  Co.,  had  manu- 
factured cloths  with  their  distinguished  names  worked 
in  gold  at  the  end  for  the  Japanese  market,  and  had  n)ade 
much  i)ro{it  by  their  'cuteness.  Tliose  who  adoj)!  anything 
foi'eign  iww  may  have  acfjuired  some  of  their  art  i'roiu  abroad 
(^f  old.  Hut  here  in  Japanese  art  is  one  more  clue  to  the 
common  origin  of  people  who  live  at  the  op])osite  ends  of 
tlie  old  woi'ld.  There  certaiidy  is  something  Vikr  ;in  Eliiiscan 
element  in  some  Japanese   art,   liowever  it  got  tliei'e. 

The  Japanese  have  an  eye  for  colour  as  well  as  form.  Their 
pahitings  on  porcelain  ])i'ove  it  ;  their  damask  sill^s  ar(( 
])eautiful,  and  their  embroidery  is  better  tlian  Chinese  in  all 
that  relates  to  harmony  of  colour.  So  I  thitught  at  Kano 
after  a  lougday's  shopping,  and  a  g  Kjd  deal  of  wan«lering  and 
watching  objects  of  art. 

ThvTHihiy,  Jan.  7tli. — HI"  inside  and  oni.  The  merchants 
came,  but  J  was  in  a  hurry  and  would  not  Mait  to  chalfei'. 
Bill  for  two  nuMi  for  two  days,  o^'.  With  three  jimikishas, 
and  two  men  to  each,  drove  seventeen  miles  and  a  half  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  and  a  half  i)er  hour,  including  sloitpages 
to  eat,  and  two  ferries  at  the  cost  of  a  little  n)ore  than  a 
penny  ii  mile  per  man.     Iluse  about  700  feet  to  Godo  JCiiva 
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ferry.     First  stage  on  wlieels,  second  on  foot.     Leavin«-  tlie 
])Iains  -we  passed  through  a  cross  range  of  waterworn  snowy 
hills  with  higli  hills  to  the  north.     Halted  at  a  village  where 
it  Wir  not  easy  to  got  housed  and  fed.     On  the  way  passed 
an  Arya..  of  some  breed  or  other,  Imt  did  not  sec  him  till  he 
was  too  far  for  speech.     A  cold  snell  wind.     A  day  of  travel- 
ling without  mucli  to  note.     The  (luaiiitcst  part  of  the  ])ro- 
ceeding  was  to  sit  and  Iced  and  coi. /crse  with  my  team  of 
human  ponies  about  a  iii'c  of  sticks  in  a  tea-house  porch,  and 
realize  that  the  camp-lii-e  is  the  first  step  to  house-building. 
The  cari'iages  were  as  usual  veiy  well  niiide,  very  light  and 
easy.     I  doubt  if  a  London  builder  could  have  made  much 
better  worlv.     The  body  was  lacquered,  and  the  black  varnish 
covered  with  pictures  of  crows  in  gold.     They  wei-e  very  well 
drawii.     Japs  never  design  n  ny thing  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  other  countries  designers  are  apt  to  compose  evenly,  with 
something  in  the  middle,  and  two  somethings  at  each  side 
to  balance.     Here  live  or  six  crows  were  scattered  all  over 
the  carriages,  so  as  to  avoid  uniformity ;  a  crow  was  on  the 
corner,  half  on  the  luick,  half  on  the  side.     The  same  hal)it  of 
mind  a])pears  on  tea-trays,  and  in  houses;  in  temples,  and  in 
the  chests  of  drawers  which  are  made  for  exportation.     The 
Japanese  artist  cannot  abide  uniformity,   but  somehow  his 
design  is  alwiiys  ])leasing. 

Friday,  Wi.—J':,iidsu,  o()-200.  42"  inside,  '^T  in  the  garden  ; 
grounil  i'rozen,  snow  and  icicles.  1  have  passed  a  lot  of 
soldiers  in  miiform,  walking  on  the  national  clogs,  on  their 
return  from  the  wars.  They  stop  at  the  tea-houses,  wasli 
their  fe-et  at  the  dot)r  in  hot  water,  and  walk  in  quietly,  like 
gentlemen.     Last  night  a  lot  of  drunken  travellers  wanted  to 
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fight  "with  hands."     The  old  woman  of  the  house   turned 
them  out,  and  I  knew  notliing  about  it  till  my  squire  told  me. 
The  hill  was  2s.  Gd.     My  room  was  small  as  a  tent,  neat  as  a 
bandbox,  with  polished  stained  woodwork,  and  pierced  pic- 
tures, and  bamboo  screens  covered  with  paper.     These  made 
my  walls  and  a  partition  between  my  layer  and  my  squire's. 
One  of  the  jinrikisha  men  offered  venison,  so  we  bought  a 
shoulder  for  the  larder.     A  German  plate  Avas  produced  as 
the  best  crockery.     Yesterday  a  pewter  kettle  nuich  battered 
was  offered  for  sale  as  a  great  curiosity.     Started  at  eight,  and 
got  to  Maihoro.     At  11.30,  30*50()  on  the  shore  of  Biwa-ko, 
the  lake  lliwa,  the  largest  in  Japan.     The  road  was  a  quag- 
mire with  stones  in  it ;  crowded  with  gangs  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  cows  and  buffaloes,  all  carrying  and  hauling 
firewood  or  merchandize  in  back  loads,  or  on  poles,  or  on  long 
cars   with   solid   plank   wheels.     The  loads  moved  by  man 
power  were  enormous.     The  country  was  a  maze  of  wooded 
ravines  all  of  one  pattern,  each  with  a  stream  and  paddy  fields 
well  cultivated  and   thickly  peopled.     An  Englisli  ]\Iarine 
officer  is  quartered  hereabouts.     I  liad  a  letter  to  him,  but 
the  roads  were  in  such  a  mess  that  I  housed  my  goods  and 
went   out   for   a   Avalk,  instead   of  driving  seven  miles.     I 
walked  along  the  street  and  looked  over  the  lake.     This  end 
is  a  bog  with  reeds  and  rice  in  it,  and  with  a  muddy  creek 
full  of  large  boats  of  queer  rig  and  build.     ^Mountains  covered 
with  snow  surround  the  lake.     The  hills  come  down  to  the  bog, 
and  are  made  of  stratified  rocks  greatly  contorted,  and  very 
hard.  The  camellias  are  large  trees,  some  in  fiower,  all  budding. 
Evergreen  oaks,  and  grand  straight  pines,  and  various  beauti- 
ful shi-ubs,  and  ferns,  and  bamboos,  cover  the  hills  which  are 
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.all  worn  to  the  same  /\  pattern.     There  is  not  a  sign  of  glacia- 
tion  from  here  to  Tokio. 

Saturday,  \)tli. — Maihoro.     Last  night  slcetchcd  my  room, 
with  mine  host  and  his  daughter  looking  at   my   picturcis. 
Lots  of  travellers  came  in  late,  and  got  sham])ooed.      The 
drums  and  bells  of  a  temple  sounded,  and  generally  my  lodg- 
ing -was  noisy.     A  litter  of  impudent  puppies  lived  under  the 
floor  and  made  sallies  into  the  muddy  garden.     It  rained  in 
the  night,  and  jiuured  in  the  morning.     A  pretty  little  girl  in 
])attens  carried  part  of  my  luggage  to  the  steamer  under  an 
umbrella.     40'   inside,   4:;'  outside— SO'lOO.     The   steamer, 
advertised  for  eight,  ouirted  at'l'.oO.     We  made  thirty-seven 
miles   and   a   half,   and   got  in  before  four.     The  mist   hid 
the  shores  all  day,  Itut  now  and  then  it  lifted  to  show  villages, 
and  towns  at  the  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  tall  ranges  of 
hills.     Lake  I'iwa  is  .said  to  be  very  ln^autiful.     "We  passed 
some  islands  shaped  like  the  hills  and  terraced,  a?  if  the  lake 
level  had  fallen.     The  steamer  was  manned,  engineered,  and 
connnanded  by  Japanese.     I  believe  they  made  it  themselves. 
The  cabin  was  divided  1)V  a  low  rail.     The  first  class  .sat  on 
the  floor  about  a  shibashi ;  the  second  class,who  were  numerous, 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  low  rail,  and  we  all  smoked.    Ojie 
of  the  first  class  was  a  little  Samurai  official  in  i]v  orthodox 
loose  trousers    of  his   genteel   class,   but   Avith  the  modern 
fashionable  nuiss  of  stiff  black  crojjped  hair,  instead  of  tlie 
usual  shaven  crown,  with  short  shiny  pigtail  folded  up  on 
top.     !My  Sfjuire  fraternised  with  the  gentleman,  till  he  went 
to  sleep  rocked  liy  the  billows.     It  was  nearly  dead  calm 
l)ut  the  soldier  was  unwell.     Of  is  a  large  town  Mith  wliarves 
and  steamers  about  them,  and  with  paved  sti'cets  and  n 
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uiiul.  Our  passeni^evs  donned  their  broad  straw  hats,  shoul- 
dered their  packages,  and  vanished  into  the  streets.  I  fol- 
lowed a  coolie  and  my  box  to  a  tea-house,  and  camped  ma<4- 
nificently  under  the  wall  of  a  temple.  Tresently  service 
began.  Mara,  uiara,  mara,  niara,  oi,  oi,  oi ;  mara,  mara,  niara  ; 
l)i;i"M,  and  then  all  manner  of  chanting  and  strange  noises. 
Then  in  came  mine  host,  so  I  stoppeil  writing  and  held  a 
palaver  with  the  family. 

Si(nda'i/,  loth. — Stopped  and  rested  and  dawdled,  di'ew  and 
smoked,  and  wrote  home.  "Walked  to  a  famous  temple  witli 
my  host,  who  is  very  civil  to  foreigners  and  anxious  to  learn 
their  ways.  The  famous  view  was  invisible  for  mist ;  so 
after  looking  at  the  temple  and  the  town  from  a  grand  ter- 
race, where  "no"  dances  are  performed  on  festivals,  we 
wandered  down  and  sho]iped.  Tn  line  weather  this  lake 
must  be  beautiful.  Ot  is  a  military  station,  and  being  near 
Kioto,  on  the  main  route,  is  a  very  busy,  interesting  place. 
If  I  had  seen  it  a  couple  of  months  sooner  I  should  have 
enjoyed  it  more.  You  who  write  journals  be  warned  and 
write  while  things  are  new.  All  that  I  had  to  say  about  Ot 
went  into  a  letter,  which  started  by  the  usual  post,  and  got 
safe  home.  jVIy  log  is  meagre.  Bought  some  photographs 
of  Ilidcra,  the  famous  temple  of  Kanf/icon,  at  Ot,  which  we 
went  to  see.  A  very  few  years  will  change  all  tliis  country. 
The  traflic  now  is  enoriuous  on  the  roads,  converging  on  the 
steamer.  Surveyors  are  out,  selecting  a  route  for  a  railway. 
I  am  fortunate  in  having  seen  Jai)an  even  as  it  now  is, 
rapidly  transfornung  itself  with  all  the  readiness  of  the 
native  badger  and  the  rest  of  the  Kami,  who  are  changing 
from  gods  to  be  nursery  tales.     A  fellow-traveller  tells  me 
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tliiit  \k'.  n-ot  wilhiu  sight  of  this  liiku  travelling  IVoni  ]v„l,e, 
Hu  Wits  cliiu-nied.  One  niglit  lio  took  a  fancy  Ibr  milk  in  his 
tea.  The  intei'pretor  reported  that  the  people  were  very 
sorry.  Thiy  had  no  milk,  but  tluy  had  some  hog's  lard. 
Anything  in  tea  is  unkiiONvn,  therefore  anything  might  please 
the  foreigner,  an.l  hog's  lard,  l.eiiig  foreign  and"  unclean, 
might  d(.  as  well  as  milk.  I  never  heard  of  milk,  butter,  or 
cheese,  away  from  settlements. 

^Hudi(>/,  Jaininry  1(1,  187.").— 0/.     The  priests  are  at  their 
evening  prayers.    At  intervals  they  sh..ut, "  JUiddha  !  BuddiiA  ! 
IV..'  Yah!  YA][:"  And  there  is  a  gush  of  water.  Massanao 
explains  that  they  ai'e  dashing  cold  water  over  themselves, 
being  naked,  and  that  they  do  it  for  thirty  days  while  it  is 
hai'd  frost.     1'he  ceremony  began  three  days  ago.     lu  Toki(j 
they  nst'd  to  run  two  miles  out  and  in,  and  dash  cold  watei- 
over  themselves.     But  now,  as  people  must  wear  clothes  in 
the  capital,  they  cannot  do  it.     Ikufni  is  a  snake-huly;  I 
have  got  an    image  of  her.      Miulxti  is  another  snake.     A 
man  became  a  woman,  and  the  snake  :\Iioken  became  a  man, 
and  came  to  the  lady's  I'oom.      What  a  wealth   of  stories 
Japanese  mythology  contains.     :\fy  boy  cannot   -;  c;,k  Kng- 
lish  enough  to  exi)lain  it  all,  and  no  Kuropean  tiuii  I  know 
can.     There  go  the  priests  again  with  a  drum  and  a  pail  of 
water.    They  have  been  at  it  for  an  hour,  "  Tha  !  ai  !  THA  '." 
Theirs  is  the  so  called  "  Xew  Religion,"  which  is  a  mixture 
of  Shinto  and  Buddhism." 
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No.  XXXIT.  SiiDdaij,  January  10,  lS7r). 

Ut,  Lakk  HiwAKo,  Jaias. 

My  DEAi?  IMoniEij, 

I  liavc  been  twenty-eij^'ht  days  on  the  voad  from 
Tolvio  to  Kioto  wliicli  I  mean  to  reach  to-inorrow.  After 
tliat  I  have  easy  travelling  to  Kobi  where  I  take  ship  again 

for  China. 

T  am  writing  in  my  Archangel  skin  dress,  with  n^v  feet 
wrap])ed  in  the  hide  of  a  Japanese  goat,  by  the  li;  f  n 
candle  stuck  in  a  .sffZr  bottle.  IMy  room  is  made  c.  ^  of 
paper  screens,  and  the  floor  is  made  of  mats,  on  which  I  have 
just  dined.  On  the  other  side  of  a  wall  is  a  temple,  and 
there  service  is  going  on.  The  priests  have  l)e(!U  jabbering 
for  an  hour.  Xow  they  are  stiiking  a  grand  b(ill ;  a  while 
ago  they  were  beating  a  drum.  At  short  intervals  they  call 
vehemently  on  Bvddah,  Bidd.vh — YAH  !  and  then  a  gush  of 
water  means  that  they  are  dashing  pailfuls  over  their  naked 
bodies,  because  this  is  the  season  of  frost.  It  is  so  wild  and 
strange  to  sit  here  in  the  middle  of  Japan  and  listen  to  all 
these  strange  sounds,  while  a  (piiet  civil  Japanese  is  crouched 
be!:>ide  me  watching  my  pen.  Tie  has  been  with  me  to  a 
temple  where  there  is  a  grand  view  over  the  lake  famed  iu 
all  Japan,  and  we  have  been  to  curio  shops  and  strange 
places.  We  cannot  talk,  but  by  the  help  of  my  interpreter 
we  have  grown  friends. 

I  cannot  tell  how  I  enjoy  this  strange,  wild  life.  Thank.s 
to  Sir  Harry  Tarkes,  I  got  leave  to  travel  by  the  Nakasendo 
(middle  mountain  road)  Avhere  few  globe-trotters  or  Euio])eans 
have  been.     INIy  road  took  me  over  passes  6,000  feet  higli 
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into  siKiw  ami  luird  IVost.  (Tfere  comes  my  laiullady  and  her 
(-■liildrcu  and  a  <j;r(AVii  son,  and  tliere  tlioy  all  ave  lookinif  at 
my  i)icture-l)Ook.)  I  do  not  mind  cold,  and  thanks  to  my 
Archaiii^Hd  dress  I  slept  sound  in  a  temperature  of  21)'  inside 
my  })aper  room.  ]>ut  when  1  set  out  I  did  not  reckon  on 
walking  200  miles  on  snow  and  ice,  with  occasional  days  of 
mud  when  the  sun  slione  and  T  got  low.  I  started  with 
a  game  foot,  but  by  dint  of  walking  my  soles  are  as  hard  as 
ever,  and  I  am  in  glorious  good  conditicm  again.  I  havt;  not 
felt  so  well  for  ycjars.  I  weighed  hut  2o^  pounds  a  while  ago 
now  I  weigh  l'J2.  1  carried  no  food  of  any  kind,  and  I  had 
no  fork  or  spoon.  I  have  seen  no  bread  for  six  weeks,  iind 
I  have  learned  to  eat  with  chopsticks  like  a  native.  Japanese 
food  is  not  Ijad ;  I  get  rice  everywhere,  shell-lish,  eggs,  and 
vegetal )les  of  many  sorts,  oranges  and  persinnnons  and  cakes 
made  of  beans,  and  many  other  curious  viands.  "When  I  find 
a  i)heasant  in  a  shop  I  buy  it,  when  I  find  venison  and 
mountain  goat  1  buy  a  joint,  and  my  boy  makes  sou])  and 
stews  steaks,  and  i'ries  potatoes,  and  then  I  feast.  Tea 
I  driidv  all  day  long  without  sugar.  AVhen  it  is  cold,  and 
when  I  am  in  the  humour,  I  put  sale  and  orange-peel  into 
the  cup ;  s((l:e  is  a  wine  made  from  rice,  which  I  tind  excellent 
and  comforting.  The  IMarchioness  made  believe  in  like 
manner,  and  was  as  hapjjy  'with  Dick  Swiveller.  The 
natives  get  drunk  on  sake ;  I  do  not,  ibr  I  could  drink  a 
quart  I  believe.  That  beijig  my  fare.  (Here  comes  an  old 
woman  with  cakes  to  sell ; — T  have  treated  the  family  all  round.) 
j\ry  habits  have  been  to  walk  fourteen  to  sixteen  miles  a 
day,  and  stop  a  day  or  two  when  I  found  anything  worth 
stojiping  for.  I  stopped  at  the  foot  of  Asamayama,  a  volcano, 
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and  I  did  not  go  up  because  it  was  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
and  I  am  fifty-tliree.  I  stopped  at  Sliimonosliua,  where  are  hot 
springs.  Opposite  to  my  door  I  saw  more  naked  people  than 
ever  I  saw  in  the  same  time.  A  great  steaming  pool  under 
a  shed  in  the  street  was  full  all  day,  and  most  of  the  niglit. 
Men,  women,  and  children  of  all  sexes  and  sizes,  ran  in  and 
out  and  splashed  and  played  there,  as  if  it  were  summer  and 
dry.  Sometimes  a  couple  of  tliem,  stark  naked,  toddled  off' 
down  the  street  under  a  paper  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  cold 
sleet  which  was  falling  fast.  What  they  are  all  made  of 
I  cannot  fancy.  I  was  too  cold-fingered  to  draw  much,  but 
I  have  made  some  sketclies.  My  chief  amusement  has  been 
buying  curios.  1  have  got  a  set  of  knife-handles,  and  no  end 
of  lacquer  ware.  To-day  I  bought  five  large  plates  for  three 
shillings,  and  one  very  fine  dish  for  four.  "  Fine  old  niddry  " 
will  be  a  fact  when  they  get  home — if  ever.  (Pause  to  smoke). 
I  can  buy  suits  of  armour  for  a  couple  of  dollars,  and  svs'ords 
by  the  dozen  for  about  a  pound,  the  best.  But  I  don't  want 
armour,  and  I  don't  know  who  does.  The  temptation  to  buy 
is  not  to  1  e  resisted.  I  have  got  a  golden  pen-rest.  I  had 
nearly  got  two  blue  satin  dresses  embroidered  in  silk.  One 
was  ail  over  brown  lobsters,  tlie  other  had  two  old  figures 
sweeping  and  raking  leaves  on  the  train.  I'oth  were  real  works 
of  art.  These  and  a  ])icture  about  ten  yards  long  with  beauti- 
ful miniature  pictures  of  a  play  at  court ;  about  a  hundred 
figures  at  least,  were  nearly  mine,  but  we  liaggled  till  I  got 
obstinate  and  I  left  them.  I  have  been  sorry  for  it  ever 
since.  I  fii:d  these  things  in  towns  vvliere  Daiuiios  used  to 
have  castles.  They  have  been  abolished,  and  their  braws 
have  been  sold  for  nothing.     I  was  offered  a  couplt^  of  rock 
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crystal  balls,  as  big  as  ovaiiges,  ])ut  10/.  and   12/.  was  too 
much  for  my  travelling  purse,  and  I  don't  know  the  British 
value   of   rock   crystal.     Of    this    I   am   sure,   the   Regalia 
ball  is  not  finer  than  these  were,  and  I  believe  that  I  ought 
to  have  haggled  for  tliem,  which  I'  did  not.     The  mountain 
country  is  really  beautiful.     Tlie  hills  are  steep  and  furrowed 
with  ravines.      In  these  grow  pines,  bamboo,  cryptomeria, 
camellias   in   flower  and    budding   amongst  the   snow,   and 
shrubs  witiiout  end,  of  which  I  recognize  a  few.     The  high 
tops  were  covered   with  yelhjw  bamboo  grass.     There  deer 
and  mountain  goats  abound.     Tn  the  low  grounds  pheasants 
are  nuuienjus.     A  very  good  Frenchman  Paul  Carrey  who 
crossed  tlie  Pacific  with  me  was  my  comrade  part  of  tlie  way. 
He  carried  a  gun.     One  day  we  stopped  to  let  him  shoot,  he 
brought  homo  live  pheasants  and  saw  about  100.     J'ut  the 
u,en  who  -.vent  with  him,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  kill  flying, 
did  all  they  knew  to  frigliten  tlie  l)irds,  and  drive  them  off 
their  preserves.     At  lost  they  led  ("arrey  to  the  high  road 
and  bniuglit  him  honu\     He  lias  gone  to  Yokohama  again 
l)y  a  round-aljout  mountain  road.     If  he  turns  up  in  London, 
be  kind  to  him,  he  speaks  good  English,  and  is  related  to 
the  great  Laplace.     As  Ibr  the  people  they  seem  to   be  the 
most  polite,  civil,  good-humoured,  well-N'-'ashed,  clean  critturs 
I  ever  fell  in  with.     I  have  not  seen  one  hurt  a  creature.     T 
have  not  heard  a  cross  word  spoken  since  I  came  to  Japan. 
]  hardly  hear  a  child  cry.     They  are  laughing  and  giggling 
all  about  this  house  now,  and  they  have  l>ecn  laughing  ever 
since  I  came  among  them.     They  an?  <  ontinually  twangling 
guiuirs  and  singing  execrably,     ihey  work  like  horses.     Men 
haul  enormous  loads  on  carts  where  the  roads  are  (it   for 
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wheels  ;  men  "woinen  and  cliildven  carry  loails  tliat  "wonld 
astonish  a  porter.  When  the  roads  are  fit  for  rarriat^es,  I  <^ot 
into  a  go-cart  and  pnt  on  a  leader  because  I  an\  heavy.  IMy 
luggage  goes  in  a  second  jinrikisha,  and  my  hoy  in  a  third, 
and  off  we  go  at  eight  miles  an  hour  for  twenty  miles  with 
an  occasional  halt  to  drink  tea.  Then  men  and  "  horses  " 
get  ronnd  a  fire  made  'n  a  square  hole  in  tlie  ground,  sit  on 
mats,  smoke,  drink  tea,  and  jal)l)er.  Tlien  we  go  off  again 
laughing,  shouting,  and  running  as  if  haiding  me  were  play. 
The  pay  is  al)out  a  penny  a  man  a  mile.  My  day's  expenses 
are  about  eight  shillings.  Yesterday  T  came  3G  miles  over 
this  lake  in  a  steamer,  in  mist  and  rain,  and  was  bored.  '\\< 
day  1  stopped  to  rest  and  amuse  myself  an<l  very  well 
amused  I  have  been.  And  now  it  is  time  to  ])ut  on  my  Arch- 
angel night  gown  and  roll  in  my  plaid,  and  sleejt  as  well  a"  I 
can,  for  the  noise  of  priests  and  cats,  and  bells  and  drums, 
and  the  un^ulin"  of  mv  landlady,  who  is  next  door  serving 
sup])er  to  soTue  travellers.  She  has  blackened  teeth  and 
shaven  eyebrows  like  all  respectid)le  married  women  in  this 
curious  land,  and  she  is  perfectly  hideous  like  most  of  then). 
I  have  bought  some  photographs  of  noted  beauties.  I  think 
them  generally  like  Lapps  and  Samoycdes  with  curious  hmg 
turned  up  eyes  and  broad  nos(.'S.  ]\Iy  landlord  who  has  been 
watciiing  my  ])en  and  wi'ajtimig  u]i  my  feet  all  niglit  has  just 
lighted  a  new  candle.  1  have  burned  a  wholi'  our  to  lliis 
letter.     So  good  night — Saianara. 

J.  F.  C. 


Mundnij,  Will. — -Ar inside,  1^9"  outside.    ]\ly  rooms  are  very 
dark,  but  very  giand,  pre^'ai  'd  for  Daiuiios  and  their  rt'taineis. 
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Two  sword-reats  liiive  pliices  for  seventeen  swords,  and  grand 
lacquer  and  gold  crests.  That  seems  to  mean  a  retinue  of 
thirty-four  swells.  Went  out  shopping,  and  walked  <jver  an 
abominable,  muddy,  crowded  road,  seven  and  a  half  luiies  to 
Kioto.  Aly  landlord  hauled  my  goods  in  a  jinriki.sha.  On 
the  road  met  two  Aryans,  and  realized  the  diflerence  of  races. 
I  had  n(jt  seen  an  Aryan  face  since  I  parted  from  tlie  French- 
man, and  I  was  struck  with  the  white  skin  and  yellow  lieard 
of  one  of  the  people  of  Indra.  I  got  the  news.  A  lot  of  Aryan 
ofiicers  are  eni[iloyed  hereabouts.  I  took  (piarters  in  a  very 
nice  tea-house  near  a  bridge  on  the  Tokaido  road  ;  made  up 
n)y  accounts,  ate  some  tiflin,  and  wandered  in  the  streets  till 
dark,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  in  all.  This  town  is  built  at 
right  angles,  and  very  well  built.  Everybody  is  well-dressed. 
Lots  of  men  wear  swords.  A  fair  is  going  «»n.  All  the  people 
stop  to  stare  at  me  wIumi  I  stop  to  look  at  a  shop,  or  at  a 
temj)le,  or  at  a  show.  I  am  a  rare  creature  in  Ivi(jto,  the  first 
foreigner  that  ever  lodged  in  this  liouse.  Wrote  letters.  Not 
I'niu  ago  there  was  an  exhibition  on  the  IJritish  model  at 
Kioto,  and  then  a  lot  of  foreigners  appeared.  As  scton  as 
the  show  ended,  tJie  place  was  closed  to  foreigners  without 
permits.     One  thought  has  bred  m  my  exhibitions. 

Tiirsdai/,  Jan.  1'2,  ISTo. — 4-4'  inside.  Sunny  and  fine. 
AVent  out  8lio]ij)ing.  Walked  uj)  the  hill  to  the  east,  7U0 
feet.  The  view  over  Kioto  from  Shuf//(.n\s(/((,  wliere  the  Sho- 
guiis  were  buried  long  ;igo,  is  very  curious.  The  town  is  on 
a  wide  river  ilat.  All  tlie  houses  are  of  one  heiglit ;  all  their 
roofs  of  one  dark  brown  colour.  The  brown  landscape  is 
dotted  with  numberless  wjiite  gables  diminishing  with  the 
dist;inc(^  all  gleaming  with  the  evening  sun.     On  three  sides 
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the  plain  is  l)Oun(Ied  by  mountains  from  one  to  2,000  feet 
high.     On  the  third,  south-west,  side  the  river  Kamafjawa 
shines  in  the  hazy  air.     Only  a  few  large  buildings  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  show  above  the  level ;  the  only  visible 
smoke  is  from  a  china  factory.     Theatre  drums,   bells  and 
gongs  from  temples  on  the  hill-side,  tlie  cawing  of  crows,  the 
screaming  of  kites,  and  a  babble  of  Japanese  voices  caiue  up 
from   1>elow,  and  the  wind  sighed  and  rustled  amongst  the 
bamboo  grass  and  the  pines  on  the  hill-side.     I  thought  of 
Florence  and  of  Moscow  as  I  saw  them  in  1873,  and  could 
think  of  noching  quite  like  this  strange  view  of  Kioto.     It  is 
most  like  Florence  devoid  of  architecture.     Tlie  temple  which 
I  passed  on  the  way  up  is  very  tine.     I  doffed  my  shoes  and 
went  in.     A  gleam  of  sun  lit  up  a  kneeling  congregation  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  shaven  heads  of  three  or 
four  priests  who  knelt  in  the  first  row.     liehind  a  reading- 
desk  an  old  priest  in  robes,  with  a  gilt  fan  in  his  liand,  was 
preaching  a  sermon  in  the  curious  falsetto  which  actors  use 
on  the  stage.     Presently  he  finished,  and  retired  to  an  altar 
with  gilded  pillars,  and  lac([uer  and  gear  which  shone  in  the 
dark  back-ground.     The  priests  began  to  beat  a  drum — turn  ; 
turn;  turn;  turn;  tuni;  and  all  the  congregation  chanted  No  ; 
no  ;  no  ;  no ;  for  tive  minutes,  while  the  ])reaclK'r  knelt  and 
l)Owed  towards  the  altar  exactly  like  a  Catholic  ])riest.     }[is 
bows  were  lower,  that  was  the  chief  dinerencc  in  the  ceremony. 
Then   he   eame   liack  to  his  desk,  unfolded  a  silken  cover, 
oi)ened   a  bool-,  and  began  a  second  sermon.     1  could  not 
understand,   so   I  went  up   the  hill  to  the  biggest  bell  in 
Japan.     It  is  nine  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  eleven  inches 
thick  at  the  rim,  and  I  reckon  ten  feet  high.     The  tjutside  is 
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ornamented  with  strange  devices,  the  inside  rough  from  the 
mould.  It  was  cast  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Kengi.  Tlie 
roar  of  it  was  magnificent  at  night.  On  coming  down  went 
through  a  tea-field  to  another  temple,  with  a  grand  wooden 
pagoda  of  carved  beams,  and  then  at  sunset  came  back  to  my 
beautifully  clean  hotel.  A  merchant  of  Osaka  has  sent  for  a 
singing  girl,  and  there  she  is  next  door  twangling  a  koto. 
My  old  merchant  woman  came  with  knives  ;  I  bought  a  lot. 

Wcdncsdaij,  Vith.—^ly  old  woman  with  pictures  came,  and 
charged  me  three  sius  for  painting  and  mending.  Gave  her 
the  odd  siu,  threepence,  which  she  could  not  at  first  compre- 
hend.    Such  generosity  was  unheard  of. 

The  Picture.— This  is  a  stamped  pictui'c,  therefore  by  u 
good  artist,  manifestly  very  old.  Figure  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  gold-mounted  chain-armour,  with  a  white  horsehair  plume 
t(j  his  helmet,  two  swords,  one  of  the  long  curved  pattern, 
which  is  shown  at  the  temples,  on  his  left  side.  In  his  right 
hand  is  a  baton  of  command,  used  in  war,  with  sixty  strips 
of  gilt  paper.  "  When  battle  begins,  hold  up ;  when  go  back, 
hold  back  ;  when  go  to  right,  hold  to  the  right ;  show  soldiers, 
called  Saihai"  ]>ear-.skin  shoes,  stirrujjs  of  iron  inlaid,  of  the 
pattern  connnonly  sold  in  the  curio  shops.  Gilded  leather 
saddle,  silk  housings,  tiger  skhi  hangings,  all  the  horse  gear 
is  of  the  pattern  still  to  be  seen  occasionally;  silken  robes. 
"  Anybody  knows  that  is  a  picture  of  Takida  Sliingen,  same 
as  Tycoon,  g(jvernor  of  the  middle  district  of  Japan.  He  lived 
at  Kofix,  about  400  years  ago,  say  1400.  Dought  at  llosochte, 
on  the  Xakasendo,  and  mounted  at  Kioto,"  I  saw  few  pic- 
tures of  the  class,  so  I  note  the  costume. 

KoLL  PiCTUEE.— Bought  at  Kauo,  chietly  to  roll  up  the  old 
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one  ill ;  veproseuts  kitclien  work,  a  man  with  rice  ;  stamped  ; 
signed  Shosai. 

Till'  Iciiiie  handles  have  a  story,  and  they  are  curious  works 
of  Japanese  art.  The  knives  an^  worn  in  the  sheaths  of 
swords  and  are  meant  for  cutting  pa]X'r,  as  I  am  told.  They 
were  sharp  enough  to  cut  throats.  A  Mack  one  is  a  concert. 
A  mill  is  the  Yodo  Castle  water  supply  from  Ugikawa,  near 
Kioto.  The  moon  and  a  kiri  tree.  A  devil,  "Niwo,"  is  a  Buddhist 
giant  who  guards  temple  doors.  A  lot  of  flies  means  Summer 
and  Autumn.  Ilolrt  liokii  Gin  is  a  long-headed  man  who  re- 
niemhered  Buddha's  sermons.  Gold  cap,  Kuno  Kami,  one  of 
the  7,  l)etween  Shinto  and  Buddha,  means  fortune.  A  dragon, 
gold,  "  Aniario."  A  lion  and  a  toko,  a  thing  held  in  the  hand 
vlien  praying  to  r)uddha.  Nine  stars  and  karaktha  grass. 
A  cock  on  a  drum.  Horse  tied  to  a  cherry-tree.  A  lohster 
and  sundries  mean  tlie  January  house  decorations.  A  river 
tish  and  a  waterfall  mean  high  rank,  aspirations,  ambition. 
A  centipede,  water,  and  a  post,  "Where  the  river  runs  out  at 
Biwako,  are  two  hridges,  the  i)ost  means  the  rail.  Between 
them  a  small  hill.  "  That  worm  be  there,  seven  times  as  long 
as  round  the  hill.  Jawarra  Toda  ni  de  Sato  Shot  him  with 
a  bf)W  and  arrow,  but  the  arrow  did  not  go  in.  Ife  put  spit 
on  the  point  of  the  arrow,  and  then  shoot  him  and  kill  him. 
He  stood  on  the  bridge." 

A  loiif'-tailed  tortoise  and  a  tree,  used  at  weddinns.  A 
])riest  and  poet  looking  at  Fuji  San.  " Saini/o  Avsh.  He  tra- 
velled -lapan,  and  made  verses,  and  looked  at  views  every- 
where." "  Hoto  tonge,"  a  bird  that  sings  in  the  .sky,  but 
cannot  see  it,  says  cuckoo.  I  had  twenty-eight  dilferent  de- 
signs  and   four   duplicates — thirty-two   sword    knives,    and 
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rejoiced  in  my  collection.  A  bronze  temple  vessel  stamped 
Steminij,  by  ;i  very  old  maker,  wlio  lived  about  IGOO.  After 
packing'  went  out  walking,  and  walked  five  miles  to  tlie  castle, 
which  is  a  curious  walled  inclosure,  with  a  white  pagoda,  and 
green  trees  looking  over  the  white  wall.  Xine  years  ago  the 
uppei'  wall  was  riddled  with  shot,  during  a  light  between  the 
troops  of  the  Mikado  and  Sliogun.  Xow  the  mud  wall  which 
rLses  above  a  wall  of  stone,  built  Cyclopean  i'ashion  as  usual, 
is  whitewashed,  and  mended.  The  revolution  is  ancient  his- 
tory already.  Went  next  to  the  Mikado's  palace,  of  which 
part  is  a  court-house.  There  saw  a  piisoner  tied  with  ropes, 
being  led  off  to  jail  or  punishment.  There  is  nothing  striking 
about  this  building  except  the  usual  Japanese  gates.  There 
was  no  striking  of  the  pi'isoner,  but  somehow  he  reminded  me 
of  an  old  cock  that  was  In'ought  to  me  bound  in  like  fashion 
for  execution.  I  thouglit  of  the  carpenter  play,  and  the  talk 
about  torture,  and  thought  the  guards  grim.  ^ly  old  woman 
came  at  night  with  more  bronzes,  which  tempted  me  to  buy. 
Much  music  and  singing,  and  laughing  till  a  late  hour. 

Tliursdmj,  14//i. — 44"  inside,  cold,  sharp,  wind  outside;,  fresh 
snow  on  the  hill  tops.  Walked  nine  miJes  about  the  town, 
shojjping,  and  looking  at  tem})les.  Tliese  were  so  dark  inside, 
that  I  C(add  not  see  thei"  ■  ?.gnificence.  The  likeness  to 
Catholic  altars  struck  me  once  more.  In  one  a  grand  cere- 
mony, the  shaving  of  ;i  i)riest's  head,  was  going  on.  The 
place  was  crowded.  The  women  sat  on  the  lloor  furthest  in, 
each  with  a  long  feather  of  white  paper  stuck  in  her  black 
hair.  The  men,  with  some  few  women  amongst  them, 
crouched  together  outside,  and  looked  o\'er  each  other  from 
behind  pillars.     I   looked   over    them  all,  and  admired  the 
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strange  scene  which  faded  into  darkness,  and  glinnuering 
lights,  and  flashing  gold,  and  lacquer  tables,  and  altars, 
and  silk  vestments.  AValked  ne.xt  to  the  opposite  north- 
west corner  of  the  town,  where  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  a 
Shinto  Kami  who  is  fond  of  buds  and  flowers,  and  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  the  wood-carvings 
are  as  usual  beautiful.  A  lot  of  boys  were  running  a 
hundred  times  round ;  they  carried  a  bundle  of  sticks  in 
their  hands,  and  dropped  one  at  each  turn.  On  a  building 
by  the  temple  were  pictures  and  samples  of  good  writing  by 
scholars  of  the  school.  A  lot  of  men  were  busy  transplanting 
a  tree.  The  roots  Avith  a  large  ball  of  earth,  were  carefully 
roped  up,  and  the  whole  operation  was  well  done.  In  fact 
the  Japanese  are  skilled  gardeners.  In  a  neighbouring  street 
found  a  building  marked  in  English,  "  Office  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Labour  of  "Women."  Two  girls  stood  near  in 
grand  attire,  well  painted.  They  were  scholars,  and  this  is  one 
of  many  schools  for  girls. 

Lunched  on  duck  stew  and  eel  soup  at  a  tea-house  near 
the  castle;  bill  for  two,  including  sake,  a  boo  and  a  half, 
Is.  Gd.  Dought  no  end  of  curios  in  out-of-the-way  shops, 
where  the  prices  were  very  low.  When  I  got  home,  {)acked 
all  my  gear  in  a  big  packing-case,  intended  for  England. 
A  quit't  evening,  for  my  noisy  neighbour  is  gone.  He 
was  a  sick  officer  who  drank  sake  and  amused  himself  with 
music. 

Friday  15^/i.— 44°.  "Walked  five  miles  to  Sliimi,  and  took 
carriage  at  last  to  catch  the  steamer  at  noon.  Visited 
(laiboots,  a  gigantic  bronze  head  of  Buddha,  admired  monkeys, 
who  had  red  faces  and  whiskers,  and  played  wonderful  feats. 
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They  seemed  merry  and  wise,  like  Japanese.  Looked  at 
people  making  figures  in  clay  all  along  the  road.  Hired  a 
boat  as  the  steamer  had  gone  at  11,  and  got  to  Osilka 
about  10  P.M.  Lots  of  curious  scenes  by  moonlight.  Bridges, 
lights,  boats,  bells.     Got  to  the  French  hotel. 

Saturday  16^/i. — 45°.  The  mail  in  on  Friday  night,  so 
made  up  my  mind  to  another  week,  and  went  shopping  and 
wandering.  Got  to  the  mint  at  last,  and  called  on  Major 
Kinder.  The  town  is  on  the  delta  of  a  large  river,  with 
branches  in  all  directions.     "Walked  nine  miles. 

Simdaij,  17 tk— 4:4:°.  Eain,  Sl'OOO.  Wandered  the  streets 
all  day,  looking  for  curios.  Got  to  a  Shinto  temple  at  last, 
a  very  curious  place,  with  lots  of  people  saying  prayers. 
First  they  rang  the  bell,  then  they  clapped  their  hands  twice, 
then  they  rubbed  their  palms  together  and  muttered,  then 
they  threw  cash  into  a  box,  and  went  to  the  next  shrine. 
One  M'as  dedicated  to  Inari  Sama,  with  foxes  in  wood  and 
stone,  and  arcades  of  red  Torri.  I  don't  know  whether  tliese 
arcades  were  meant  to  suggest  a  fox's  earth,  but  they  did 
suggest  that  idea.  The  priests  in  a  neighbouring  temple 
were  chanting  vespers,  and  singing  ratlier  well  for  Japan, 
liells  and  drums  and  hand-clapping  were  going  on  in  all 
directions.  The  view  over  the  city  was  strange  and  foreign. 
Dined  at  the  Frencli  liotel  witli  some  sea-captains,  who  spoke 
English,  low  German,  and  Norse.  The  Frencli  landlord 
praised  a  missionary  who  never  spoke  "  Betise — la  Belif/ion  " 
to  him.  A  I'acific  mail  steamer  was  burned  near  Hong  Kong; 
2U0  Chinese  passengers  lost.  That  is  the  cluef  news.  Sunt 
my  desk  to  be  lacquered  and  my  plaid  to  be  embroidered  in 
memoiy  of  Japan.     A  (lueer  day. 
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Mondajj,  IStJi. — Pf,  Iniglit,  cold.  Went  to  Kobo  by  vail,  .uul 
retuviiod.  Took  ticket  for  Sunday  inoruinL;'.  Forty  cubic 
I'cet  equal  to  one  ton.  Frei'^dit  to  London  98s.  The  steamer 
/ft^^a?;.,  burnt  ITtli  December,  lost  mails,  400, 000  dollars  trea- 
sure, and  200  Chinamen.  I  am  not  sure,  but  T  think  Ibis  was 
the  steamer  on  which  I  had  nearly  embarked  at  Vokohama. 
If  not,  it  was  the  preceding  steamer  in  which  I  tliought  of 
starting.  The  country  is  a  shelving  plain,  ending  suddeidy 
at  water-worn  hills.  In  cuttings,  the  m'ound  seems  to  bo 
made  of  stratified  sands  and  large  rolled  stones.  Some  ter- 
races on  the  hill-sides  have  tombs  on  them,  and  seem  to 
indicate  recent  elevation.  Several  earth([uakes  have  been 
recorded.  I  felt  one  at  Kioto.  Tlie  house  shook,  and  the 
shutters  rattled  for  a  considerable  tinu^  as  if  a  heavy  waggon 
was  passing  over  pavement.  I  felt  none  of  the  recorded  sen- 
sations, and  no  one  seemed  to  be  disturbed.  I  felt  another 
shock  of  the  same  kind  at  Tokio.  Tliese  prove  that  Japan, 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  1)00  miles,  is  now  moving.  The 
sea  rose  and  Hooded  Kobe  not  long  ago. 

Tiicsdai/,  V.)fh. — Walked  to  the  ]Mint,  looked  at  it,  and  went 
Curio  hunting,  after  tillln  with  the  major.  Bought  sword- 
hilts  in  the  street,  near  the  castle.  That  is  a  structure  like 
the  Yedo  castle — a  moat,  a  cyclopean  wall,  gates,  pagodas  at 
the  corners,  great  stones  near  the  gates.  A  camp  fire  with  a 
covering  becomes  a  tent;  that  groM's  to  be  a  house.  A 
house  with  a  dit^h  grows  to  be  a  castle  ;  that  liecomes  a 
walled  town.  Paris  was  a  walled  ttjwn,  and  the  Iieds  tried 
to  get  back  to  the  original  walled  fire  withoat  a  roof.  The 
same  blight  idea  prevails  at  Chicago^  and  possibly  at  Virginia 
City.     Got  my  plaid  embroidered  as  my  covering  in  many  a 
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camp,  and  got  home  at  dark.  It  has  struck  me  many  a  time 
that  man-power  carriages  are  a  mistake.  The  manager  of 
the  jNIint  wanted  engines  to  weigh  his  coins,  and  got  one 
from  England.  IFe  wanted  more  made,  and  lie  found  artists 
ahle  to  make  them,  who  were  acting  the  part  of  cah-horses 
in  Osaka  till  he  found  them  out.  Xow  these  coin-wei"hin"- 
engines  raidc  high  in  England  as  skilled  work  and  ingenious 
devices.  It  seems  like  cutting  sticks  with  a  razor  to  turn 
watchmakers  into  ponies.  But  men,  like  ponies,  must  oat  to 
live,  and  the  revolution  turned  everything  lieels  over  head, 
as  usual. 

Wednesday,  20//t.— Packed  and  went  toKobebyj'ail.  Took 
quarters  at  IVfrs.  Green's  ][otel.  What  a  pretty  creature  is 
a  pretty  Aryan  woman  amidst  Turanians  ! 

Thursday,  2Ls/.— I'assed  goods  at  Custom-liouse.  Called 
on  the  Consul.     Walked  about  curio  hunting. 

Friday,  22)id. — AValked  about  curio  hunting.  Dined  with 
the  Constd.     Sang  and  danced, 

Saturday,  23?y/.— Walked  about.  Looked  at  a  Shinto 
temple,  and  fed  the  sacred  Albino  pony  with  peas.  Shipped 
goods  and  self  at  dark  on  board  Costa  Mica. 

Sunday  24///.— Sailed  at  three.  All  day  in  the  Inland  Sea, 
among  islands  and  junks.  Very  tine  and  c(dd.  The  hills  all 
water  worn,  and  of  om;  form.  "\'ei'\'  pretty.  No  raised  sea 
margin  to  be  seen  anywhere,  so  tlie  land  has  not  risen  of 
late.  I'assed  a  large  walled  town  and  many  temples.  Very 
lew  people  on  board. 

Monday,  25ih. — Passed  out  of  the  Inland  Sea  about  4  a.m. 
Pan  through  islands,  and  into  Xagasaki  at  dai'k.  Strong 
breeze  northerly.     Snow  and  hail,  cold  and  chillv.     It's  all 
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very  well  steiiiniug  about  the  world,  but  walking  is  better 
fun. 

Tuesday,  2C>th. — Landed  and  hunted  curios.  Sailed  at 
5.10  r.M.  Cold,  cliilly,  misty  ;  fre.sli  snow  on  all  the  hills. 
The  sights  of  the  place  are  the  old  Dutch  settlement ;  the 
island  where  the  missionaries  were  run  off  the  cliff';  and  tlie 
scenery,  which  is  beautiful.  I  had  just  got  so  far  when  a 
Prench  traveller  announces  that  we  are  returning  to  Naga- 
saki.    Fog. 

Wednesday,  21th. — Got  under  .vay  Jibout  4,  and  ran  out 
again.  Cold,  dump,  disagreeable  weather,  with  snow  showers. 
Passing  to  the  south  of  islands  with  tall  hills  :  part  of  Japnn. 
About  noon ;  ]»assed  to  the  northward  of  small  islands  witii 
stacks,  called  the  Asses'  Ears. 

Thursday,  2SfJi. — Fine  smooth  sea.  The  water  of  the  Yellow 
Sea  is  dirty  with  the  mud  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang ;  a  hundred 
miles  off  shore.  Made  up  temperatures  and  posted  them  for 
a  friend  at  Tokio. 

Friday,  2[)fh.  —Heavy  storm  in  the  night  off  shore.  Cot  to 
the  lights  at  dawn.  At  noon  got  to  the  lighisbip  ,i  1  w,  i 
for  the  tide  on  the  bar.     The  water  of  <1  river  is 

40°  and  as  dirty  as  the  Mississippi;  a  yi  .»ri)wn.     Th 

air  is  31°  at  8,  and  the  writer  freezing  t  '"ck.  This  in 
Lat.  31°  12'  N.  Took  on  board  Chinese  pilot  and  i])tain  of 
the  lightship.  Coast  not  to  be  seen  on  either  liaiul.  On 
this  voyage  the  range  of  water  temperatures  is  from  03°  to 
40°  =  23  degrees  colder  here  than  off  Japan  in  the  hot 
stream  of  the  Pacific.  The  Chinese  coast  climate  is  said  to 
be  excessive.  Hot  in  summer,  over  90°.  Cold  in' winter, 
under  30° — about  the  latitude  of  Suez. 
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EooKS, — Before  leaving'  Jiipau  .somctliinj;  may  be  said  about 
the  books,  wliicli  amuse  the  people,  and  amused  me.  It  would 
take  a  small  volume,  many  interpreters,  and  nuicli  study  to 
do  justice  to  the  literature  of  a  wliole  country  wliicli  is  proud 
of  ancient  learning.  A  traveller  cannot  do  that.  I  can  but 
notice  that  which  struck  me  during  my  wanderings  and  won- 
der! ngs.  There  is  no  fun  in  buying  a  salmon  in  a  shop,  but 
it  is  grand  I'un  to  catch  a  salmon  in  a  Norwegian  river.  So 
it  is  with  curious  knowledge ;  the  best  part  of  it  is  hunting  it 
down  under  dilFiculties.  The  Japanese  Asiatic  Society  have 
printed  a  lot  of  stories  since  I  came  away,  but  nobody  has 
touched  popular  tales  in  earnest.  That  I  know  from  talks 
with  my  s(piire  whom  I  set  to  collect  tales. 

TilK  Sh.vi'K  of  a  Uook. — In  a  drawing,  a  man's  head  or  a 

hill-top  is  placed  ne.xt  to  that  edge  of  the  paper  wliich  is 

furthest  from  the  artist,  and  is  at  the  top  of  the  picture  when 

it  is  hung  on  a  wall. 

N. 

When  I   think  geographically    I   have   learned  to  fancy 

myself  looking  at  a  country  with  my  face  towards  the  north 

star.     The  geography  book  used  to  say,  "  The  top  of  the  map 

is  towards  the   north,  the  bottom  towards  the  south  ;  the 

riiiht-hand  side  towards  the  east :  the  left-hand  side  towards 

w    the  west."     Japanese  geogi.ij)hers  put  their  country  on  paper, 

as  it  happens  best  to  fit  the  sheet,  and  indicate  bearings  by  a 

compass.     They  probably  learned  the  use  of  that  instrument 

from  the  Chinese.     Kita  is  north  ;  Hi;j(fshi,  east ;  Mianami, 

south ;  Nisid,  west.     These  points  may  be  in  any  corners  of 

the  paper,  and  names  may  read  any  way,  but,  for  choice,  the 

top  of  the  map  still  is  towards  the  north,  and  the  names  read 

downwards.    They  are  usually  Avritten  within  a  cartouche. 

S. 
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For  map  road  "  linok,"  and  these  geograpliical  definitions  may 
serve  to  explain  tlie  order  of  written  cliaracters  in  Japan. 
Tiie  top  of  eaeli  letter  is  where  the  head  of  a  man  or  the  top 
of  a  hill  woiild  lie  in  a  drawing  ;  north  in  a  map. 
West  The  Japanese  book  is  a  long  roll  written  on  one  side,  rolled  East 
or  folded.  It  is  like  the  long  roll  of  paper  on  which  mnri'iage 
contracts  were  written  in  Scotland  ahout  a  conple  of  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  something  like  a  ribbon  or  a  web  of  cloth, 
with  two  ends ;  which  may  be  rolled  from  the  right  hand 
towards  the  left,  or  from  the  left  towards  the  right,  or,  with 
both  hands,  away  from  the  body,  or  towards  it.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  Japanese  roll  of  writing  is  at  the  riglit-hand  end, 
and  a  reader  holds  the  roll  in  both  hands,  and  rolls  it  up  I'rom 
east  to  west,  from  right  to  left,  as  he  reads.  The  beginning 
of  a  Scotch  roll  is  at  the  top,  and  the  reader  reads  from 
north  southwards,  if  the  boLtom  of  this  "map"  be  towards 
the  south.  Give  a  Japanese  roll  a  (juarter  turn  east  tonnrth. 
begin  at  the  to]i,  and  all  letters  and  lines  follow  each  other 
in  the  same  order  as  letters  and  lines  do  on  a  Scotch  roll  of 
writing.  The  Chinese  characters  nsed  in  Japan  express  a 
syllabic,  or  a  name,  or  a  thir.g.  The  position  of  a  character 
is  rio  greater  difhcnlty  to  a  Japanese  reader  than  it  is  to  a 
compositor.  They  write  and  draw  upside  down  or  sideways 
with  equal  dexterity.  The  roll  held  vertically  instead  of  hori- 
zontally reads  in  this  fashion,  with  letters  on  their  sides — 


o 
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1 

o 


0 

o 

CO 


Tliere    Ava.^        grand    talk    about   changing   thu   Jaj>anese 
method  of  writ'ng,  in  order  to  suit  the  rest  cf  the  world. 
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It  can  be  done  by  turning  the  letters  one-quarter  of  a  circle 
to  tl'o  riglit,  thus— Nik  ko  and  To  kio  and  Kio  to  are  in  Nip 
pon.  'JMie  roll  held  by  the  edges  instead  of  by  the  ends  will 
then  read  like  an  old  Scotch  inarria^^e  settlement. 

A  Japanese  bound  book  is  the  long  roll  folded  so  as  to 
keep  1)lank  sides  togetlier,  and  stitched  at  the  side  through 
the  folds.  An  Englisli  legal  document  written  upon  many 
skins  is  stitclied  at  the  lower  edge,  and  liegins  at  the  furtliest 
edge  of  the  lowest  skin  in  the  package.  A  reader  holds  the 
t'dges  of  tlie  roll.  If  the  letters  were  turned  one-cpiarter 
to  the  left,  or  the  roll  one-quarter  to  the  right,  the  Western 
conveyance  would  be  arranged  like  the  Eastern  Japanese  roll 
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For  some  reason  it  pleased  Easterns  to  begin  at  the  right 
or  cast  end  of  their  maps,  and  Westerns  to  begin  at  the 
western  ov  left  hand  of  their  books.  The  inventors  of 
writing  probably  began  to  carve  pictures  and  symbols  on 
rocks,  and  trees,  and  stones;  at  the  top,  opposite  to  their 
eyes,  and  wrote  downwards  as  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  do, 
and  as  all  men  do  naturally  when  they  inscribe  their  ideas 
and  scribble  or  walls.  I  suppose  that  nobody  ever  saw  a 
mural  inscription  which  began  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  and 
read  upwards.     Ogham  is  an  exception. 
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It  is  for  the  learned  to  discover  how  men  wrote  in  Central 
Asia.  All  tlie  savages  and  schoolboys  tliat  ever  I  knew 
began  their  writings  as  high  as  ever  they  could  reach,  and 
came  down  gradually  towards  tlie  earth. 

Toy-books. — I  bought  a  lot  of  toy-books  and  studied  the:ii 
with  my  squire.  They  faithfully  depict  Japanese  life.  Yov 
examide,  I  iind  all  the  steps  in  the  invention  of  a  mill  whicli 
[  noticed  in  Japan,  and  one  which  1  did  not  see.  A  pair  of 
wheels,  made  like  the  usual  cart  wheels,  are  joined  by  boards, 
so  as  to  make  buckets.  The  lower  part  of  this  i)rimitivc 
water-wheel  is  in  water,  and  a  man  resting  his  crossed  arms 
on  a  cross-bar  between  two  uprights  ;  or,  holding  by  a  pole  ti) 
steady  himself,  walks  up  the  wheel  so  as  to  raise  water  in 
the  buckets  to  a  hi'dier  level  for  irrijjfation  or  for  domestic 
use.  Having  got  so  far,  the  next  step  was  to  get  falling  water 
to  turn  the  wheel  the  other  way,  and  save  human  la1)0ur  on 
this  tread-mill.  This  is  characteristic  of  that  Japanese  art 
which  seems  to  turn  everything  the  opposite  way  at  first,  and 
to  come  right  at  last.  A  carpentm'  pulls  his  plane  towards 
him,  and  pulls  the  teeth  (^f  a  saw  tow.vrds  him  through 
the  wood  ;  but  he  is  anxious  to  learn  how  other  carpenters 
work,  and  to  change  his  ways  for  the  better  if  lie  sees  his 
way  to  improvement  in  novelty.  So  it  is  in  all  Japanese 
arts  and  engines.     They  try,  and  succeed. 

In  ul  the  big  towns  of  Jai)an  buok  shops  and  print  sho})S 
abound.  New  prints  are  continually  coming  out,  and  they 
spread  through  the  country,  and  convey  the  spirit  of  tin; 
times.  I  bought  one  set  of  prints  in  the  modern  Eurasian 
style,  which  was  popular  hi  tea-houses  along  my  road.  It  is 
very  Japanese,  and  partakes  of  European  and  native  coarse- 
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f  tlu; 
as  i  ail 
It  is 
jcirsc- 


iiess.  It  is  about  the  equivalent  of  Gilray's  caricatures.  A 
tlieatrc  curtain  is  drawn  back  by  a  man  wliose  legs  appear  on 
the  stage,  and  the  audience  are  suffering  many  absurd  calami- 
ties. The  equivalent  of  "apples,  oranges,  ginger  beer,  porter, 
ale,  cider," — the  man  who  brings  tea,  has  tum])led.  One  box 
full  of  people  are  scalded  by  the  kettle  ;  another  lot  are  bat- 
tered by  a  shower  of  scattered  luncheon  boxes  ;  another  lot 
laugh.  There  is  more  expression  in  that  scene  than  in  all  the 
Chinese  art  that  ever  I  saw.  It  is  vulgar,  but  very  clever.  A 
boat  is  passing  under  a  bridge  ;  a  vendor  of  umbrellas  leans  hi^ 
burden  on  the  rail,  and  the  sv/ells  in  the  boat  are  speared  by 
falling  umbrellas.  Gilray  did  nothing  better  in  the  way  of 
broad  farce.  A  party  of  the  youth  of  tlie  period,  in  uniform, 
seated  on  chairs  by  a  table,  have  come  to  grief  with  a  soda- 
water  bottle.  A  tea  girl  is  dismayetl  and  amazed.  It  is  the  old 
world  and  the  new  ]>.  and  8.  in  Japan.  A  coolie  has  dropped  a 
])ail  of  something,  which  has  upset  a  jinrikisha  man,  on  whom 
bis  fare  is  falling.  It  is  a  pantomime  trick  with  the  butti-r 
slide  in  it,  but  Japanese  of  the  present  day  in  every  line.  A 
red-faced  monkey  has  got  loose,  and  has  climbed  a  telegraph 
pole,  and  the  picture  is  full  of  astonished  and  dismayed  cari- 
catuics.  Two  cats,  lighting  on  a  veranda,  have  upset  a 
dwarf  tree,  which  has  I'allen  on  the  eyes  of  a  coolie  ;  nurse 
and  babies  foriu  a  tableau.  The  picture  tells  its  o\\  n  story 
admirably.  There  is  a  street  tight  near  a  railway  slalidu 
and  a  confusion  of  coolies  that  is  wonderful  for  action  and 
expression,  it  is  grotesiiue.  So  the  book  goes  on  showing 
life  in  the  capital,  as  it  now  is,  with  all  possible  mishaps  and 
misadventures ;  all  are  caricatured  with  extraordinary  gro- 
tes([ue    power.     The  strangt;    thing    is  to  lind   pho'ographic 
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cameras,  carriages,  horses,  and  I'kiropeau  clothes  juinhled  up 
with  the  manners  and  customs  and  costumes  of  old  Japan. 
It  is  all  true  to  nature.  l*olo  is  on  one  page  ;  a  native  naked 
Lath  on  another.  That  is  the  modern  taste.  The  spirit  of 
Clilray  is  in  Japan,  modilied  by  German  and  French  caricature. 

Take  again  a  modern  Buddhist  book  of  another  kind  as 
explained  by  my  sipiire  at  Kioto  in  January  1870.  It  is 
'•  The  life  of  a  man."  "  If  anybody  do  this  way  he  do 
well."  The  title  page  is  at  the  Eastern  end  of  the  book,  and 
the  first  line,  to  tiie  right  of  the  page,  reads  from  the  top 
downwards,  like  eveiy thing  else  in  Japan,  reading  is  the 
reverse  of  AVestern  reading,  and  binding  is  (piite  as  antipodean 
and  original. 

I'aye  1. — A  famous  wood  engraving  on  paper,  which  is 
supercxcellent  for  printing  upon,  and  durable  and  light.  My 
'.uterpreter  read  the  page  of  letters  and  says,  "Alan  reading 
to  the  servants,"  Japanese  family  pr.ayers  or  lectures. 

Xo.  2. — "  A  dutiful  sou  working  for  parents." 

Xo.  o. — "  If  high,  mountain  not  useful.  If  got  trees, 
then  useful ;  so  great  man  without  wisdom,"  &c.  A  ';uiall 
astouitihetl  boy  with  outspread  hands  is  taking  in  the  wisdom 
of  a  grave  personage  in  pattens  who  is  pointing  at  a 
landscape. 

X^o.  4. — "  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength."  A  corpulent 
coolie  and  a  genteel  wise  student,  who  is  surveying  strengtli 
wilh  an  air  of  contemptuous  self-complacency  that  is  in- 
imitable ;  muscle  is  at  a  discount,  brains  at  a  premium.  But 
there  is  the  text  on  which  half  the  popular  talcs  of  the 
world  are  founded, "  Wisdom  is  better  than  brute  force."  The 
dwarf  beats  the  giant. 
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Xo.  5.— "A  jewel  if  clean  shines;  if  nnclean  dull:  so 
man  must  liave  science  and  virtue."  Soinethin.ir  like  a 
crystal  ball  upon  a  tripod  is  shining,  with  straight  lines; 
a  shock-headed  personage  amazed  is  upon  one  knee;  a' 
solemn  upright  sagacious  sage  is  pointing  the  moral  in  a 
htting  costume.  He  is  pointing  at  the  jewels  of  wisdom  and 
vii'tuc,  the  peai-ls  of  great  irice. 

Xo.  6.—"  When  young  must  learn,  or  old  nothing  know." 
A  Japanese  boy,  holding  a  Japanese  brush,  is  wi'iting  on  a 
book,  laid  on  a  Japanese  table,  seated  on  the  iloor  of  a 
Jajiancse  room,  in  front  of  a  solemn  shaven  Japanese  tutor, 
with  a  face  all  over  priggish  jihilosophy.  It  is  Ja])anese  all 
over,  and  for  art  it  is  good  as  the  best  block  Imoks  of  cai'ly 
Europe. 

N"o.,  T.—^irel])  parents,  if  not  same  as  crows."  A  crow, 
admirably  drawn,  is  croaking  at  an  astonislied  dismayed' 
boy,  to  A\hom  tlio  sage  is  showing  a  great  ])i]e  of  logs  and 
stones.  Tlie  industrious  crow,  exceedingly  well  designed,  is 
flying  towards  the  idle  crow,  witli  a  twig.  It  is  Hogarth's 
apprentices.  It  needs  small  wisdom  to  twig  tlie  meaning  of 
the  page,  it  means  tliat  men  must  work  to  live  and  ouglit 
to  help  those  wlio  are  ])ast  w,)rk,  and  lliat  is  a  good  lesson° 

Ko.  H.— "Young  men  reverence  age  as  father."  A  lot  of 
figures  are  doing  it  with  admirable  expression  and  action. 
They  are  reverencing  age  Japanically. 

No.^  l».-"If  s.>e  do  good,  go  with;  if  see  do  bad,  go 
away."  A  lantern  in  a  temple,  a  lecturer  pointing  over 
the  temple  wall  :  a,  lad  with  a  small  ]iaper  lantern  looking 
out  sharp  ;  and  a  less(!r  lad  listening  and  looking  out  into 
the  wide  wicked  world. 
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No.  10. — "  Don't  loarn  to  gamble  and  play."  Lad  example 
is  playing  the  koto  ;  good  boy  is  writing,  but  pausing  and 
looking  over  liis  shoulder.  Hercules  had  a  lesson  of  the 
kind  if  I  remember  my  old  lessons.  A  Scotch  minister,  to  pro- 
mote gravity,  lately  smashed  the  only  fiddle  in  the  parish. 

No.  n. — "  IJefore  rank  be  modest."  The  pupil  is  being 
modest  with  all  his  might,  before  a  magnilicent  mighty 
knnji,  with  the  cap  of  his  magnificent  order  of  nobility, 
which  has  been  abolished.  Here  we  leain  courtly  manners, 
and  truly  they  are  quaint.  Jhit  quaint  as  they  are  in 
•lapanese  dress,  they  are  quainter  still  in  the  new  re])ublican 
court  dress  of  the  period ;  to  wit,  stick-ups,  topper,  and 
tails. 

No.  12. — '  Pray  to  the  gods.''  The  pujiil  is  doing  it.  As 
Mr.  Scpu'crs  said,  "First  they  learns  it  out  of  the  book,  and 
then  they  goes  and  does  it."  These  two  sections  of  this 
whole  duty  of  man  may  be  read,  "Fear  (!od,  honour  the 
king;"  and  that  is  a  good  lesson  for  any  land. 

No.  l/>. — "If  idle  lose  goods;  get  hungry  as  monkey 
hungry;"  or  in  English,  "  Woi'k,  boys,  work;  and  be  con- 
tented." Don't  be  like  "  lazy  J.awrciice."  There  sits  our  idle 
I)arwinian  relative,  who  could  speak,  and  wrjuld,  if  he  were 
not  afraid  of  being  set  to  work.  lie  is  up  a  tree  near 
a  waterfall,  eating  witli  the  apjietite  of  a  hungry  savage. 
I  know  him  well,  and  J  know  that  his  face  is  rod  in  Japan, 
so  red  that  I  tlunight  he  was  a  painted  ape,  till  I  knew 
better,  lie  is  an  absurdly  human  personiige,  and  seems  to 
have  sTiggested  Japanese  fiends. 

No.  J 4. — "Avoid  slander,  fear  listener."  There  they  are, 
eavesdropper  behind  a  screen;  s])ite,  and  eager  listener,  with 
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idiotic  enjoyment  and  horror  expressed  in  a  few  artistic  lines 
of  fiice.  It  is  excellent,  and  very  like  an  old  caricature 
called  •  Sym])toins." 

No.  IT). — "As  wheel  turn  an  axle,  so  tongue  talk  good 
rtr  had."  One  of  the  sort  of  coolies  that  I  met  near  Maihoi'o 
is  hauling  a  long  cart  heavily  laden,  with  the  usual  jointed, 
ill-made  old  Japanese  M'heels  of  the  olden  tiine,  turnin"  ftn 
the  huh  of  tlie  engine.  Koston  "  huh  of  the  world  "  could 
hardly  find  a  hettcr  illustration  of  the  value  of  talk.  The 
world  goes  round  upon  wheels  in  spite  of  tall  talk. 

No.  IC).— "If  charitahle,  haj.py,  fortunate."  Tlie  charitahle 
person  has  heen  having' a  quiet  smoke,  and  he  is  lianding 
a  gift  to  an  eager  seedy  suitor  in  the  attitude  of  respect 
for  rank,  holding  out  hoth  palms,  imder  his  long  chin.  His 
fan  is  licside  him,  so  he  ought  to  he  a  poor  relation  or  a 
priest.  It  seems  that  rank  and  riches  are  respected  in  Japan, 
and  i\fammou  is  worshipped  like  the  almighty  dollar. 

No.  17.— "If  man  dead  called  good;  heast  called  had" 
(Iieputation).  The  lieast  is  a  i-oll  picture  of  a  tiger  hung  in 
Ihe  holy  corner.  Lectuicr  and  scliolar  form  a  talileau,  seated 
on  the  ilonr.  1  presume  that  the  warlike  tiger  is  the  defeated 
soldier  class,  "no  sahe." 

No.  18.— "If  rich,  don't  think  too  much  of  riches." 
Thoughtful  Dives,  all  alone,  is  thinking  and  smokinf^.  and 
working  at  his  ledger,  with  the  counting  gridiron  heside  him, 
and  a  rich  room  hehind.  Thought  and  self  are  in  every  line, 
and  the  rich  man  is  all  aloTie  with  his  pipe.  That  is  another 
short  Bcrmon,  and  not  a  had  one. 

No.   10.— "If  poor,  don't  covet    too   much."      A  Avoman 
is  cooking.     A  man  has  got  a  small  cup  in  his  hand,  and  is 
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coveting  as  hard  as  he  can  the  excellent  dinner  that  is  bein<,' 
cooked,  and  the  sulcc  m  the  lx)ttle,  and  the  dinner  on  tlie 
tray.  That  is  not  a  bad  sermon  for  priests  wlio  live  on  alms ; 
don't  he  greedy. 

No.  20. — "  One  day,  one  little  lesson ;  30")  in  a  year."  A 
little  lad  is  dra^-ing  characters,  Avhich  look  very  like  foot- 
prints. The  tutor  looks  over  his  jnijiil's  shoidder,  iind  loolcs 
wise.     "Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

No.  21. — "li  teaelier  walk,  stej)  not  on  shadow;  as  fatlier 
ti'eat :  v/alk  seven  feet  away."  The  teacdior,  w'ith  his  sword 
on  his  left  side,  is  taking  a  walk  towards  a  temple,  followed 
by  his  shadow.  Two  respectful  Jap  imps,  witli  lieads  shaven 
into  the  usual  patterns,  keep  out  of  the  shadow,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  sword.  That  is  not  a  bad  lesson  for 
•schoolboys  to  learn  from  masters  in  these  later  days. 

No.  22. — "If  drunken,  like  crazv  that  will  not  learn." 
Crazy,  half  naked,  is  waking  terrified  at  somctliing  unknown 
to  this  learner,  but  supposed  to  l)e  a  bogle  evolved  by  crazy 
from  his  own  inner  consciou.suess. 

No.  23. — "  Shlcn  loved  learning  ;  had  no  oil ;  put  glow- 
worms in  basket,  and  got  rich  and  learned."  There  he  is, 
■in  a  dilapidated  dwelling,  reading  below  a  bag  of  glow-worms. 
But,  this  being  a  story  unknown  to  me,  the  picture  needs  the 
interpretation. 

No.  24. — " JCckaH  was  third;  always  read."  The  tliird  in 
his  examination  is  an  old  fellow  with  a  lonrr  ])eard,  leanin^f 
on  a  hoe,  near  a  stack  of  rice,  in  a  rice-lield.  I  never 
heard  n\ore  about  him,  but  manifestly  he  was  a  famous 
scholar,  for  he  is  reading  in.stead  of  minding  his  business, 
which  was  to  till  the  earth.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  made 
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rent  out  of  his  brains,  and  earned  many  kokos  of  rice  by 
writint,'  notes. 

No.  25. — "  Ilalvi),  Avlien  five  years  old,  made  a  ])Ocm  ;  nine 
years  old  teacher."  Such  is  the  march  of  Japanese  intellect 
and  its  reward.  There  sits  the  intelli^rent  younj,'  poet  on  a 
(Chinese  stool,  with  a  lamp  and  shade  slidinff  on  a  pole, 
readinif.  Inkstone  and  brushes  are  on  a  table  with  crooked 
lefTs;  and  a  distant  view  of  a  stormy  sea  is  behind  him. 
I  know  nothini;  about  tliis  prizeman  ;  but  iiiv  bov  knew 
him,  and  everybody  knows  him  out  in  Japan.  All  these 
mean  tliat  learning  is  liououred  and  is  rewarded.  Hence 
competitive  examinations,  mandarin's  squeeze,  and  failure. 

No.  20. — "  Shimiscn  Avas  first  mountain."  Here  my  S(iuire 
would  not  go  on,  and  said,  "Now,  no  good;  don't  believe." 
That  was  exactly  what  1  wanted  to  know,  and  as  usual  could 
not  find  out.  Tt  is  a  legend.  A  lot  of  houses  and  trees 
are  on  the  flat  suiface  of  a  mountain,  shaped  like  a  sun-dial, 
with  stalk  and  steps.  The  .sun  and  the  moon  are  behind 
it,  and  the  sea  below  it.  I  supi)0se  that  it  means  some  his- 
tory of  creation,  and  that  it  nuiy  be  derived  from  some  real 
mountain,  which  was,  or  i.s,  a  sacred  high  place,  whose  geo- 
graphy is  unknown  to  me.  I  found  a  sacred  inaccessible 
rock  in  Ceylon  afterwards,  with  a  dagoba  on  the  top  of  an 
overhanging  cliff.  I  have  often  seen  this  book  mountain 
carved  and  depicted.  I  had  learned  the  name  of  it.  Shimi- 
scn was  the  sound  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  east  of  the  sun 
and  west  of  the  moon  by  the  picture,  somewhere  unknown. 
]\Iy  next  journey  ought  to  be  much  in  .search  of  it,  and  I 
should  seek  it  in  Central  Asia.  Did  this  first  mountain  grow 
in  the  sea  like  Stromboli? 
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No.  27. — "  Parents  noir'sli  children;  grain  an,l  grass  grow 
in  the  sun."  oMamma  and  baby,  and  proud  paront ;  a  few 
clever  touches  to  indicate  house,  screen,  and  a  landscape, 
make  this  picture. 

No.  28.—"  O.tho  was  kind  to  parents ;  go  out  to  sea ;  fish 
come  up ;  give  parents ;  glad."  Osho,  like  Tobit,  has  gripped 
a  very  fine  tai-fish  with  his  hands,  and  lie  is  glad  all  over. 
80  have  I  rejoiced  over  a  forty-four  pound  salmon  in  Noi- 
way. 

No.  29. —  Yanrj-v  made  grave  for  parents;  birds  take  away 
earth ;  so  carry  more."  Two  crows  are  flying  away,  and 
old  Yaug-u,  like  the  sign  Libra,  is  carrying  two  baskets  full  of 
earth,  balanced  on  a  bending  pole,  lie  is  striding  along  the 
ynowy  road  after  two  croM's.     A  third  is  flying  after  him. 

No.  no. — "Life-like  leaf;  if  strong,  wind  tear;  so  man  sick 
soon  die."  The  leaves  are  banana  leaves,  and  the  moral  of 
tale  is  manifest ;  they  tear  in  the  wind,  and  wither  and  fall 
yearly.  "  lie  that  drinks  and  goes  to  be<l  sober,  falls  as  the 
leaves  do  ;  falls  as  the  leaves  do  ;  falls  as  the  leaves  do  ;  and 
(lies  in  October."     So  goes  the  song. 

No.  31. — "  Jiu  (a  jewel)  come  oiit  of  sea.  If  from  mountain, 
jiokino  (a  crystal  I  suppose) ;  so  with  body  when  man  dead." 
I  presume  that  the  living  principle  which  is  to  go  on  in  other 
bodies,  according  to  Buddhists,  is  the  meaning  of  this  symbol, 
Three  balls  upon  a  tall  four-legged  table,  and  two  sharp- topped 
pear-shaped  jewels  on  a  three-legged  low  stool,  Avith  a  white 
cover  on  it,  shine  "like  a  good  deed  in  this  naughty  world." 
So  good  deeds  elevate  in  the  next  life  of  a  T.uddhist  man. 

No.  32  — "  Gaslii  transformed  himself  to  everything  in  turn ; 
but  even  he  died,"    'With  a  fan  in  his  hand  he  is  about  to 
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])r(ij(.H't  liiinsolf  into  s])aci3  from  tlie  rail  ot"  a  mountain  templo 
towards  a  full  moon.  He  is  very  u^^^ly,  and  I  know  no  more 
)f  his  story. 

No.  ;');]. — "  Priest  get  flowers  give  to  ])utsii"  (Buddha). 
Hhaven  boy,  books,  clogs,  and  flowers,  going  into  a  temple ; 
roll  books  on  a  table  in  the  background.  "  Figlio  pretc,"  say 
the  Italians  ;  may  you  have  a  son  a  priest. 

No.  o4-.—"  This  l)Ook  was  made  for  children;  don't  forget; 
read,"  A  preceptor,  with  his  fan  in  the  left  hand,  sits  with  a 
stalked  reading-desk  before  him,  and  portions  •)(  four  pupils 
with  shaven  ci'owns  and  shook  heads  read  and  say  their 
lessons  in  profile. 

Xo.  T);"). — ■"  Japanese  alphabets  "  end  the  remarkable  bonk 
■which  deserves  to  be  better  known.  The  price  of  it  is  al> 
bunlly  small,  and  the  knowledge  of  Japanese  teaching  which 
jnuy  be  extracted  from  my  .squire's  explanation  and  from  the 
pictures  was  worth  a  great  deal  to  me,  who  love  learning, 
and  read  by  glow-worm's  light,  wlien  I  have  no  oil  like 
•'  Sluen."    A  stone  to  his  cairn. 

Modern  books  of  all  classes  are  sold  in  dozens,  and  are 
etored  in  cartloads  in  shops.  They  are  rich  in  illustration, 
ai'd  the  art  is  generally  good.  Of  course  evil  books  can  be 
got  if  sought ;  but  evil  intention  is  not  a  distinctive  character 
in  Japanese  books.  IJabelais  reminds  me  of  Japanese  pictorial 
fun  at  the  worst. 

Turn  back,  and  the  art  is  better,  and  the  meaning  as  pure. 
"  The  life  of  a  lady  "  is  an  old  printed  book,  full  of  woodcuts 
that  remind  one  of  early  German  block  books.  It  is  sought 
l)y  collectors,  but  the  ])rice  is  small.  For  action  and  expres- 
sion the  figures  arc  excellent.     They  are  perfectly  Japanese, 
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niid  show  what  life  was  like  when  the  artist  lived,  There  is 
not  a  sign  of  foreij^n  inlluenees  about  the  pictures.  There  are 
the  ancient  styles  of  writing  which  ouglit  to  he  learned — land- 
scapes, houses,  dinners,  manners,  dainn'os,  divsses,  archery, 
picnics,  furniture.  It  is  life  as  it  used  to  he  in  Japan.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  .Ta])anese  cabinet,  Mdn'ch  has  gon(!  out  of 
fashion,  or  has  been  sold  and  exported.  Ifere  are  the  amis 
and  armour  whicli  have  gone  into  the  old  shops  ;  hen;  the 
dresses  worn  only  in  theativs.  llere  is  the  light  with  the 
dragon,  the  ti'iu.n]ih  of  ihe  true,  knight,  the  ilight  of  the 
cowardly  squire.  There  is  no  coarseness,  and  viMy  lilth; 
caricature  in  Ihis  wonderful  old  l)ook  made  I'or  gonil  gii'ls  to 
.study.  It  is  a  work  of  art.  From  it  I  learned,  by  the  help 
of  my  squire,  that  a  lady's  education  included  legends,  and 
so  I  set  my  squire  to  c'X])lain  a  lot  of  toy  books  which  hardly 
need  ex])lanation  to  one  versed  in  ])o])ular  lore;  they  are  so 
well  done.  This  is  not  the  ]tlace  Ibr  telling  .Japanese  stoiies. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  here  that  1  have  found  a  greiit 
many  incidents  A\hich  are  common  to  the  ])0])ular  tales  of 
three  corners  which  I  had  scleci.  ;1  for  hunting — tJK^,  Scotch 
Isles;  the  Isles  of  .lapan ;  and  Ceylon,  If  talcs  have  a 
conunon  origin  Centi'al  Asia  is  the  probable  point  of  disjicr- 
sion  for  tales,  peo])le,  rivers,  arts  and  sciv'uces,  maimers  and 
customs,  and  inventions.  ])ut  did  lviro])ean  mission- 
aries teach  the  Japanese  to  print  and  to  make  illustrated 
block  h(Xiks  ?  or  did  the  far  East  send  these  arts  from  China 
or  Thibet  to  the  far  West  and  East  ?  Who  invented  printing  ? 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  the  know- 
ledge, unless  I  go  to  Tliibet  and  meet  the  Iiussians. 

I  carefully  sought  for  Chinese  toy-hooks  and  popular  prints  ; 
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I  found  none,  iuul  T  was  solemnly  and  rei)cuteilly  assured  that 
none  arc  published  in  China.  Tlie  ancients  of  China  illus- 
trated printed  bocks  with  printed  woodcuts,  as  I  am  assured 
the  modern  babyhood  of  Clumi  certainly  has  much  to  learn 
fi'om  toy-books,  that  Japanese  infants  have  at  their  fingers' 
ends.  Jf  China  sent  civilization,  the  pupil  has  beat  the 
masters. 

1  mi-ht  say  a  good  deal  about  Japanese  b(Joks,  for 
they  interested  me  as  pictures  of  daily  life,  and  as  records 
that  1  could  read  as  I  ran;  but  this  is  all  that  I  mean  to  say 
about  Japan  and  toy-books,  and  nursery  tales,  and  stupid 
travels  without  a  single  adventure  in  tliem.  I  ha\e  extended 
my  Circular  Xotes  so  lar  th.at  they  may  tear  like  plantains 
in  a  gale  if  they  be  stretched  any  longer.  80  here  ends  this 
log,  at  the  beginning  of  China  and  the  end  of  Japan. 


Xo.    XXXIII.  SlF.AMKll    "CUSTA    IJlCA,"    IN    Tdi:    KlVEU 

VAM;r,SK    KlA.NU,    NKAII  SltANGIIAI, 

Friday,  Januun/  201/1,  1875. 
My    DEAll    MOTHKK, 

My  last  letter  was  from  Ot  in  Japan,  and  went  East 
by  America  from  Kobe.  I  sailed  from  Kobe  on  Saturday, 
and  T  have  been  to  Nagasaki  and  over  the  Yellow  Sea  in  a 
storm.  I  believe  that  a  long  letter  of  mine,  posted  at  Yoko- 
hama, was  burned  in  the  steamer  J(/i)a7i  near  Kon'-^  Koiv 
on  the  17th  of  December.  I  was  within  an  ace  of  taking  a 
I)assagc  in  her,  Imt  i)luck  had  it,  and  1  braved  the  cold,  and 
walked  through  Japan,  as  my  last  letter  tells  in  detail.  Four 
hundred  Chinese,  two  or  three  Europeans,  and  a  vast  treasure 
went  to  the  bottom  in  the    Jcqicm.      Two   boats   are   still 
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missing.  Tliey  suppose  that  they  hniided  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  and  that  the  natives  put  the  men  tt)  deatli  and  i'ol)l)ed 
the  boats.  On  the  whole,  "  it  is  better  to  be  hieky  than 
rich,"  as  a  man  said  to  nic  the  other  day.  I  expect  a  lettt^r 
IVom  you  at  Shani;hai  and  the  Times.  ]\[eantinie,  I  write  in 
a  sniokin:^'-rooni,  with  tlie  air  outsicU'  freezin-f,  and  tliis  ureat 
dirty  yellow  river  under  me,  with  banks  out  of  sijfht  on 
either  side.  Last  night  we  d;vuced  to  the  howling  of  a  cold 
storm,  which  dismasted  junks,  and  did  other  damage,  but  did 
not  hurt  the  Costa  Rica.  I  have  lieen  greatly  entertained, 
but  I  cannot  be  amusing,  for  I  have  had  no  adventures. 
After  Ot,  I  walked  to  Kioto,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan,  and 
there  wandered  and  bought  curiosities,  and  looked  at  tem])I('s, 
and  was  a  lion  my.self.  "When  I  stopped  a  crowd  gathered — 
Imt  a  good-humoured,  pleasant  crowd — who  amused  me,  as  I 
amused  them.  Tiience  T  went  to  Osaka,  and  there  T  did  thij 
same  thing. 

My  purchases  go  home  with  ])il]s  of  lading.  Unpack  if  it 
amuses  yoa,  or  leave  the  lot  till  [  com",  just  as  you  ))lease. 
At  Kobe  i  wandered,  and  bough  and  smoked.  I  oflered  my 
Japanese  boy  to  engage  him  a?  servant  and  valet  ;  lie  was 
willing,  but  his  uncle  telegraplu  1,  "  Come  back,"  so  he  went 
back,  and  1  am  alone  again.  I  Jiink  tliat  1  owe  the  uncle 
a  day  in  harvest ;  but  the  hu)  was  .a  good  boy,  and  usfl'ul  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  curious  to  make  liini  ii'arn  I'aiglish 
well  enough  to  tell  me  stories,  and  read  the  numerous 
books  which  I  have  bought.  I  am  not  fpiitc  sure  whethei'  I 
am  sorry  or  glad  to  be  rid  of  my  attendant,  but  rid  of  hini  I 
am.  "What  I  shall  do  next  I  cannot  tell.  If  it  M'er(!  not  so 
confoundedly   cold,  1   think   I    should   go    up   to  Ilangkow, 
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sonic  700  miles,  in  tlic  stoaTner.  As  it  is,  f  tliiiik  tliat  I 
shall  take  an  early  boat  to  }[ong  Koiig  and  see  Canton,  and 
get  warm.  T  have  not  been  warm  for  a  month,  and  my  fingers 
are  frost  bitten,  and  hero  T  am  abont  the  latitude  of  Suez — 
31°  12',  or  tliereabouts,  shivering  till  I  found  this  smoking- 
room,  wherein  to  write  and  get  heated.  I  really  have 
nothing  to  say,  unless  I  copy  my  log;  so  I  shall  wait  till  I 
land — about  dark  this  evening,  I  believe.  1  vveiglMMi  258 
pounds  before  I  started,  208  pounds  at  the  other  siMe  of 
Ja[)aii,  101  pounds  at  Kobe;  and  i  feel  as  strong  a>»  a  po«y 
Sucli  are  some  of  the  results  of  globe-trotting — 17  pomuh  o^ 
I  hardly  know  myself,  1  am  so  genteel  in  liuure,  and  active 
on  my  pins.  Xo  bread,  little  sugar,  few  potatoes,  and  long 
walks,  did  the  job  for  me,  and  I  recommind  the  prescription 
to  all  M'ho  aim  at  "  banting."  The  great  inten^st  in  dapan  is 
to  S':c  u  \  hole  people  changed  within  ten  years.  They  have 
changed  their  luibits  and  their  clothes.  They  have  railroads, 
gas,  telegraphs,  and  steamer-',  an  army  inui  navy,  and 
national  debts,  paper-money,  and  wide-awake  hats.  Ten 
years  ago  they  cut  down  strangers,  and  jiut  them  in  cages. 
Not  long  ago  they  saw  a  rabliit  for  the  iirsL  time.  Thereupon 
everylmdy  wanted  a  tame  rabbit.  <  );ic  of  the  nfllcci-!  of  this 
ship  snld  a  rabbit  and  two  young  ones  for  7"i  dollai's,  say 
:•,()()  n//////»//,s,  £15  ill  Kobe,  1,700  dollars.  X.'UO  were  paitl 
for  a  fancy  rabbit  I'mm  America.  At  last  the  (lovernment 
put  a  dollar  tax  on  every  rabbit,  and   tlu!  mania  end(^d  in 

•n^neral  slaughter.     Tdl  W ,  mIio  loves  rabbits,  how  dear 

they  are.  A  riab1)it,  according  to  myths,  lives  in  the  moon 
Those  who  see  him  go  to  the  sky.  There  were  no  earthly 
nibbits  in  Japan  of  old. 
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AsTOK  II(jr.si:,  SiiASfurAi, 

Saturdinj,  Jaiiuanj  '6^\th,  1875. 


r.S. — We  got  ill  before  dark  all  n\^lit.  This  iiKn-niiig  I  have 
seen  the  Times  of  Xov.  2u(l  and  Dec.  1st.  I  have  got  the  letters, 
and  sliall  look  for  more  at  Colombo.  My  letter  dates,  are 
intli  and  2'Jth  Oct.,  Nov.  4th,  Times,  Dec.  1st.  So  my  plr.u 
of  first  column  advertisements  acts  well.  It  is  cheap  and 
effectual.  This  is  a  bustling  phice,  full  of  Europeans  going 
to  a  paper  chase  in  buggies.  I  went  to  tli(.'  Chinese  city 
instead,  attended  by  a  Chinese  of  this  house.  I  imssed  hini, 
and  presently  found  him  in  a  crowd  with  a  murk  on  Ids 
cheek,  and  rumpled  cull's.  He  liad  said  to  me,  "  Take  Ciiro 
of  your  pockets, '  the  wild  guides  took  oilcnce  and  curfcd  liini. 
lie  is  j^riMily  distui'bed  because  1  did  not  juiu  in  the 
fray,  8pf»#I  protect  him  fi'om  the  roughs  of  a  great  walled,  wild 
Cliinese  U>wn.  1  did  not  tind  out  N\liat  was  up  till  the  row 
was  over  or  nearly.  Then  I  sauntered  into  the  midst  smoking, 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  lieard  the  complaint  of  an 
indignant  little  opiuni-sinok.-r,  who  .said   that  my  boy   was 

a  long-tailed .  who  abused  the   Chinese,  and  then    we 

sauntered  out  again  cahnly,  and  I  came  hero  to  write  to 
you.  I  am  not  mucli  tcinptt'd  1';  Cl  ino.si!  wares  so  far. 
The  art  is  inferioi',  the  prices  SM|ieiioi',  and  i\v'.  wun^s  are 
like  those  wliich  abound  in  tea-shi-  in  London,  .hist  you 
look  at  my  bo.v,  and  you  will  all  admire  J-ij  n  curios. 
Whatever  I  am  to  do  with  Kiymll  till  tiie  r>th,  I  .lon't 
know.  1  might  go  up  the  river  >(tt  thut  wouhl  cost  ten 
days,  and  time  is  gettinj^  on. 
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I   must  now  go   diiio,    so  tliaiiks  for  all  your  lujws,  and 
good-bye. 

J.  F.  C. 

r.S. — For  something  to  cut,  1  have  re- written  a  "oolofqcal 
paper.     Xow  it  is  done. 
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SiiAsnii  Ai. 
Saturiboj,  lad  of  JmuKirij,  1875. 
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]\l0ST    i;xri;i,LKXT   V., 

For  your  budget  of  n(>ws  many  thanks.  Your  date  is 
bcfon!  (lunpuwder  I'ldt  day,  and  T  owe  you  out,'.  ^ly 
Japanese  letters  you  nuist  get  from  yiur  mother;  I  cannot 
be  Viored  to  rejieat  tliem.  I  forget  if  1  described  one  scene 
uliich  amusi'd  me.  It  was  bitter  cold,  Avith  snow  on  the 
'_i,r(iund,  and  T  was  far  up  in  the  Japanese  highlands.  I 
slopped  at  a  tca-lioUM-  to  get  a  fresh  baggage -horse,  and  went 
in  t  I  drink  su'jarh'ss  tea.  Wliile  drinkiuL'  i*.  a  voice  came 
out  of  a  corner,  and  my  buy  said,  "that  is  the  house-woman 
bathing."  In  front  sat  her  son  writing  bills.  I  looked,  and 
there  at  my  shoulder  w;is  a  great  iron  caldron  on  a  lire,  and 
in  it  an  old  woman  in  her  birtliday  suit  splashing.  I  poked 
tlu!  iiic.  witli  my  stick,  anil  told  my  lioy  to  say  tliat  shi;  would 
make  good  soup.  She  larghcd,  and  sjdashed,  and  rubbed  lier 
old  shouhha's  v.'Mi  Ind  water,  and  never  suspei'ted  that  \ 
was  a  litth;  sur|»ii-eil.  Sudi  are  some  of  the  mannei's  and 
customs  in  .Ia])an.  Foi'thr  rest  the  peojtle  are  gooibhumoured 
and  iileasant,  and  ha\t'  chai'ining  mannei's,  and  I  like  them. 
Here  my  cliicf  impression  is  wheel-barrows.  .Ml  over  this 
town  one  nii'cl.s  whcl-bai'rows  with  one  \\-he('l  and  two  seats, 
one  o\\  each  side  ot  a  back  like  a  iaunting  car.  A  Chines^! 
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holds  twti  spokes,  and  wlieu  lie  lias  ono  iJassriiuvr  lie  leans  to 
nno  side.  Tlio  })assriigii'  sits  with  his  arm  (ni  the  hack,  one 
log  lip,  and  the  othor  dangling  in  a  hmp  of  injie.  l"at  old 
W(inu*n  ;  sohov,  gravo,  hmg-lailed  hhie  mon,  and  crilturs  of  all 
Tailar  kinds  arc  to  ho  soon  in  all  nianncv  of  (piaiiil  ilrcssos, 
uhooling  oach  oliior  aljont  in  llu'sc  whccl-hairdws,  tn  niy 
great  ontortainniont.  Anon  oonios  a  Sedan  ehaii',  poised  (Hi 
the  shduldors  of  tall,  Avell-dres.si'd  Taitarian  ('hinanu'n,  who 
]iaee  solemnly  along,  while  some  s\\ell  in  spectacles,  or  lady 
in  a  homiet,  looks  calmly  out  ol'  the  windows.  Then  whisk 
eomes  a  huggy,  and  pull'  goes  a  steam-launeh  on  the  ri\-er, 
and  Eurojie  dashes  past  Asia,  to  go  to  a  jiaper  chase,  or  to  a 
hankingdionse,  or  to  some  AVestern  institution  in  this  far 
Kast.  ])ut  everything  Chinese  seems  l(j  nie  slower  than 
dapan.  There  men  ran  like  athletes  with  nnrikislms,  wliich 
are  enlaiged  peramhulatoi's  ;  hei'e  jinrikisha  luen  shidlle  and 
shaniLle  in  I'agged  clotla  s,  and  the  wheel-harrows  walk.  In 
daijan  ev(.'r\hod\'  A\ashes  and  liathes  dailv  and  i'r(;r|uentlv  : 
here  they  never  wash,  and  they  aie  raggid.  lUit  the  China- 
men are  twice  the  si/e,  if  they  liave  hall'  the  pluck  :  and  these 
jolly  old  ConservatiA  es  of  ihe  Mast  ari' veiy  iutere>liiig  after 
the  Japanese  JJadicals.  1  (piite  fell  in  love  A\ith  a  hluo 
Chinawoman  out  walking.  Curves  weie  her  ontliiu  s.  The 
Japanese  aim  at  tight  gaiiuent-,  ti'ot  and  turn  in  their  toes  ' 
my  Chinese  Ijeauty  waddled. 

1  wish  I  had  lU'Ws  to  retuin  for  your  hudg.'t.  hut  I  have 
)ione.  I  came  ovei'  Mith  two  Mast  Lothian  lads  in  tlie  steamer  ; 
h(.ith  ollleeis  on  hoai'd — one  was  from  I'reslonpans,  the  other 
came  I'rom   Kast   Linton. 

A\'e  had  many  talks  ahout  the  family  ;iud   i. tatters  of   F^i.^t 
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Lothian.  One  was  caiiglit  hy  the  tide  Avliilc  roLbiii-'  a  liawk's 
nest  witli  liis  brotlier  near  Tantallou,  and  had  to  sit  the  tide 
out  on  the  cliff.  The  (luantity  of  postaj^c  tliat  I  sliall  have 
to  pay  begins  to  frighten  me.  Thank  G.  and  K.  for  tlieir 
budgets,  which  were  .so  interesting  tliat  T  lini  going  to  read 
them  all  over  again  before  I  burn  tlicm.  I  Imve  lliat  Iialtit, 
so  write  scandal  as  niucli  as  ever  you  please,  and  you  will 
please  me.  That  is  the  only  thing  whidi  I  cannot  get  out  on 
the  tramp. 

Frbniurii  ;!/Y?.— Last  night  T  solemnly  read,  in  order  .^f 
date,  all  my  home  lettei's,  and  burned  them  all.  Xow  I  am 
going  out  to  jx.st  this  and  gvt  my  ticket,  and  wander  about 
tlie  Chinese  city.  'My  impressions  Iiave  grown  to  include 
tliieves,  rogues,  and  Innubugs,  dirt  and  stinks.  I  can  find 
notliing  that  seems  real  in  this  great  town  ;  evcrytliing  is 
a  sliam  down  to  the  language.  "  Cd  my  breakfast  cpiick  "  is 
"Boy,  you  go  top  side,  catchee  clu.w,  diow— chop,  chop." 
T  shall  not  stay  long  in  Chinese  settlements.  J  cannot  stop 
to  draw  or  buy  but  I  gather  a  crowd  ;  T  can't  walk  without 
lieing  a  gazing  stuck;  1  am  run  over  by  coolies  and  wheel- 
barrows, and  J  am  getting  to  hate  the  C'liinese. 

Fare  you  all  well. 

.1.  F.  C. 

r.S.— This    picture    is  a  fashionulde  foot ;    ]  set-  lots  out 
walking,  siaggering.  and  totieriug. 
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No.   XXXV.  On  iiu.\i:i>  TiiK  "  TKiUK,"  I\rot:Tii  ok  tiii'; 

Yangt.sk  Ki.ANfi  KiVKii,  China, 

]\[Y  IiMAI! 

T  am  ,L,'iv!itIy  uinu.'^ed  l)y  tlie  Cliiiiamen,  l)ut  tlu-y  arc 
rogues  and  dirty  dogs  and  disagreeable.  Yesterday  I  got 
hold  of  a  long-tailed,  slipsliod,  inigartered,  unwasli('(l  creature, 
■wliM  liiis  l)eeu  on  a  niau-of-war,  and  speaks  ])igL'on  Kiiglisli. 
I  picked  him  up  in  tlie  street,  and  aftc^r  him  I  crossed 
a  lu'idgc  into  a  new  world.  Itows  nf  coolies  carrying  water 
from  the  river  rn.shed  .shi»idii)g,  "Hi,  ho!  hi,  Ihj!"  along 
narrow,  roughly-paved,  dirty  Chinese  streets,  swarming  with 
people,  who  swarmed  with  live  stock.  Pigs,  shec}),  dogs, 
cocks  and  hens  blocked  the  way.  Xfiw  and  then  mow 
shouting  proclaimed  tlie  advent  of  a  ^Mandai'in.  First  came 
two  pair  of  men  in  fancy  dresses,  with  tall  laced  hats,  yelling 
the  Chinese  for  "Clear  the  way;"  then  came  .some  five  or 
six  pair  of  long-rohed  Tartaric  men  with  .shaven  ]»olls  and 
long  tails  and  arms  of  sorts ;  then  a  chair  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  strajiping  hearers,  in  it  the  swell  gravely  gazing 
out  of  tlu!  front  Avindow  ;  then  a  (hi/en  mdve  Chinese  oilicials, 
and  then  tlie  crowd  closed  in  like  a  liuman  sea,  and  jo.sllcd 
mc!  as  hefore.  Then  came  a  string  of  shunting  co(dies 
carrying  goods  to  tlie  rivei',  and  the  licet  of  junks,  IVum  under 
which  the  water-beari;is  to(tk  their  [inils.  Then  I  fell  in  love 
with  a  Chinese  hv.d,  and  asked  the  price — 71'  taels — about 
£22.  Chin-chin,  I  Siiid,  and  on  we  wt'iit.  Then  1  Icll  in  Iom; 
with  a  China  saucer  on  a  street  stand.  The  price:'  One 
dollar.      I  bought  foi'  ten  cents  (fivepence).      Then  on  to  an 
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ii]»('n   sjiace,  wlierc  jugglers  wcva  jicrfonniiig,  aiul  a  Chinese 
doctor  was  putting  a  plaster  on  his  dwn  wounded  ami.     Tlidi 
to  tlie  "  number  one  mandarin  place,"  there  I  paused.    Behind 
wooden  bars,  in  a  regular  cage  (or  wild  beasts,  stood  criminals, 
sliding  out  theii'  paws  ior  charity,  like  nujnkeys  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical  Gardens.      Some   had  great  heavy  s<[uare    collars    on 
round  their  unhappy  necks,  so  that  th(!y  must  suH'er  horiibly 
when  they  try  to  sleei).     They  "  makee  steal,"  said  my  guide. 
Tlien  We  gut  to  coarse  iuslrunieuts  of  torture,  a  sipiare  iVame 
with   four   legs,  into   whicli   a   criminal    is   jiut.     "He  givee 
much  little  lice  "  (rice),  said  my  man,  and  this  one  "makee 
dead   two  <lay,"  pointing  to  a  tall  one,  in  which  the  victim 
would  have  to  stand  on  his  toes  or  hang  by  the  neck  in  the 
hole  in  the  I'rame.     "  ^landarin  keepee   key,"    he  explained 
I'urther.     Then  we  went  on  to  a,  (puet  place,  where  a  lot  of 
China     boys    were    jilaying    toss    farthing    with    cash,     and 
occasionally  kicking  a  sliuttlecoek  with  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
struck   inwards  and   u[)wards.     '■  (_'hin-chiii,"  said  the  buys, 
and  clustered  round  me  to   stare.     "  Velly  few  Knglishmcu 
comce  this  jo.ss-liouse,"  said  my  guide.     We  went  in  through 
dark  jia.s.sages,  jiast  long-rubed  priests  foiluwed  by  the  boy.s, 
and   following   the    doleful    sound   of   a    minute   gong,   and 
stumbletl  into  liglit  shining  in  at  a  wide  o[»tii  door,  and  saw- 
how  it  struck  upwards  on  the  golden  face  of  a  gilded  lUiddah, 
thirty  feet  high,  I  reckon.     A  row    of  gohkm  disciples  were 
seated  right  and  left  of  the  prophet,  grave  and  sedate  as  their 
master,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high.     The  light  lit  up  clouds 
of  incen.se.     Seated  at  ease,   with  back  against  the  wall,  in 
a  kind  of  cage,  .sat  an  okl  fellow  of  grave  countenance.     In 
front  of  him,  on  two  loops  of  conl,  swung  a  bundle  of  straw, 
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lialiiiicing  like  ;i  ]ii'n(liiluiii.  At  lon^;  ii'^iiliir  intervals  ho 
struck  tlio  goiiL^',  and  llicn  lbll(»wed  tlie  roar  and  (Tasli  wliich 
liad  led  nu;  tliore.  ^ly  niiidc;  I'xplaiuud,  "  Out;  picL'tu!  woman 
niakee  I)al>y  makec  drad,  eliin  chin  joss."  "  (']iin-(diin  joss," 
said  the  Ijoys  in  cliorus,  and  ,<;riini('d.  Tlie  old  man  nt^vcr 
moved  his  face,  but  sat  still  till  it  was  time  U>  hany  the  gong 
once  more,  ami  thi'U  ho  did  it.  Outside,  in  a  courtyard 
stood  a  nn'ghty  bronze  vase  about  eight  feet  high,  of  tlu- 
old  pattein,  Avhich  I  had  got  to  know  in  Japan.  Near  it 
stood  carved  monsters,  which  you  may  see  in  any  tea-shop, 
hut  bigger,  older,  (puiinter,  and  uglier  tliaii  any  that  1  had 
seen  bol'ore.  Turninu;  l)ack  from  the  liiiht  tliere  was  tlie 
great  golden  Pjuddha,  with  his  silver  glory,  and  tiie  liglit 
streaming  upon  his  placid,  meaningless  face,  contemplating 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  inanity, 
which  is  bciititude,  according  to  Jhiddhist  j)riests.  If  I  had 
not  left  my  colouis  at  homo,  I  should  have  tried  to  sketch  that 
joss,  and  his  hduse  and  his  votaries,  and  the  swinging  bundle, 
which  may  have  been  the  baby  or  its  semblance,  for  anything 
that  I  know.  Out  T  went,  and  wandered  on  past  a  sunny 
wall.  Tliere  sat  a  man  plucking  a  Ibwl.  Such  a  line  fat 
cochin  china  as  would  have  gladdened  ydur  henwife's  heart. 
IJeside  him  sat  a  half-sti'i])ped  old  S])agnoletto  beggar 
arranging  his  garments.  He  picked  a.nd  he  ate,  and  I 
thought  oC  a]ies  and  l)arwin.  Instinctively  1  made  my 
walking-stick  into  a  tail,  and  I  walked  on  solenndy  trailing 
it  after  me,  saddened  by  my  ascent  from  the  human  ancestor 
of  the  Chinese.  A  horrible  baby  is  now  howling  eloso  to  me, 
and  T  was  a  liaby  ioo,  once,  long  ago.  I  may  be  an  ape  or  an 
angel  or  a  baby  again  soon,  according  to  liuddha.  I  wandered 
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about  Hint  Slianjfjii  city  al'Ici'  tlio  wa,i,'iL,niif,'  pi^4iiil  of  my  dirty 
guide;  till  my  ft'nt  were  sure,  and  tluiu  I  crossed  a  l)rid^e  and 
was  ill  tli(!  r{'i;ion  of  gas  and  pavements,  and  stoaiiiboats  and 
magnificent  European  liouses,  and  buggies  and  grandly-(h'Ossed 
Caucasians  once  more.  They  glared  contemptuously  iit  my 
rusty  coat.  1  got  a  bad  berth  on  board  this  ship  as  a  raggitd 
h)af(!r,  I  sup[)ose,  and  thei'efore  it  has  occurred  to  nu;  to  write 
you  this  lett(,'r  and  ask  for  new  ch)th. 

Semi  some  photographs  to  my  Japanese  friends;  that  is, 
if  I  have  not  already  asked  some  one  to  do  this.  I  have 
thouglit  of  doing  it  so  often  that  [  am  not  sure  whether 
I  have  ever  put  my  tlnrnghts  on  paper  or  not. 

Ifere  we  are  sailing  nn  the  ^'I'llow  Sea,  which  is  yellow 
with  nuid.  The  sky  is  yellow  with  ha/e,  and  !  am  going  to 
try  to  sketch.  I  have  begun  to  feel  warm  ciiopgh  to  enjoy 
life.  I  expettt  to  br  too  warm  very  soon.  Meantime,  the 
sunshine  after  the  snow  and  cold  of  Japan  is  ploasanter  than 
last  week's  snowstorm  here.  This  ship  is  magniticeiit,  and 
we  were  promised  grand  entertainments.  I  got  little  to  eat 
this  morning,  the  habit  on  shore  being  to  feed  at  noon.  TTere 
at  noon  we  were  set  down  to  a  tabl(>  without  a  cloth,  and 
with  very  little  on  it  of  any  kind.  We  are  a  numerous  mis- 
cellaneous lot,  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  hear  the  different 
tongues  exclaiming,  "  Ichbin  hungrich"  "I'm  starving."  "  I 
guess  this  is  the  meanest  tifHn  I  evei'  saw,"  and  so  on.  Two 
stewards  onlv  attended,  and  the  miserable  trenchers  of 
sausage,  tongue,  and  tliin  l)i'ead  were  cleared  and  repU'iiished 
many  times  before  we  went  on  deck  to  smoke  and  bask  in 
tlu!  sun.  "I  reckon  if  you  ]iut  a  charcoal  mark  on  that 
man's    face,"    said  a  Yankee   astronomer  to    me,  "it   would 
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conic  out  white."  So  it  would,  for  he  Wiis  a  Nubian  stoker. 
Near  him  a  tliin  slender  ]\Ialay  or  Lascar,  or  something  or 
other,  was  shovelling  ashes.  A  lot  of  Frenchmen  danced 
past  gesticulating.  A  white-haired  solemn  sailor  walked 
.solennily  after  them.  "  Es  du  Norman  ?  "  quo'  1 ;  "  Oui,"  said 
he,  hut  he  was  a  Norseman.  Then  came  by  a  Chinese  man 
with  a  pigtail,  and  a  i)air  of  moustaches,  shrngging  his 
shoulders  and  amicably  talking  good  French  to  the  cajjtain. 
lie  is  a  Jesuit,  and  he  nearly  made  us  late  for  the  tide  by 
coming  on  board  at  the  last  moment.  A.,  who  started  in 
Jul}-  when  I  did,  find  whom  I  have  been  crossing  ever  since, 
is  on  board.  And  now  I  have  written  enough  for  a  while. 
So,  good-bye.  Send  this  to  head-quarters  ;  it  is  my  log.  I'age 
180,  vol.  ii.     Love  to  you  and  yours. 

J.  F.  ('. 


lIoNd    KoNC, 


No.  XXXVL 

Fclruarj  ^th,  IS".'!. 

My  dear  IMoTiiKn, 

I   wrote  to  ,  and  this  goes  by  the  same  mail  I 

hope.     I  expected  to  iind  lots  of  letters  here.     1  have  found 
none,  and  nmst  wait  till  (,'olond.»o.      Vi<le  "  Times." 

I  am  going  to  Canton,  and  then  southwards,  but  which 
steamer  I  shall  take,  and  which  wny,  1  caiiuot  yet  tell.  I 
may  go  to  Manilla  in  a  J',  and  ().  Iioat,  and  so  get  to 
Singapore  and  Colombo.  ]\Ieanthne,  as  ]  have  nothing 
to  tell,  I  shall  scribble  no  more,  but  go  out,  and  march 
about  these  queer  streets.  The  town  is  like  Lisbon,  an 
amphitheatre,  but  at  the  base  of  a  tall  hill,  2,000  feet  high, 
which    I   would   climb,  were  it  not  for   the   monsoon   mist 
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wliich  covers    it  iiiid    liidcs  the;  vims-.       IVinpci'iiluit;   aLout 
<i>S'\  light  obscured. 

I'eiiple  are  carried  about  iu  chairs  on  ("liiuese  shouldeis, 
lint  I  who  have  walked  Japan,  wnlk  Ilong  Kong. 

J.  F.  ('. 


No.    XXXVII.  Canton-, 

Thursdaj,  Fcbruanj  IWi,  1875. 

My  dear  Mothku, 

]  left  Hong  Kong  yesterday  iii  a  mist,  with  tlie  glass 
at  GS''.  Here  I  am  in  drizzle,  with  the  glass  Lelow  o*J^ 
The  voyage  up  was  beautiful  and  interesting.  First  a  sailor 
})ut  down  an  iron  grating  and  a  padhtck  on  it  over  the  stair. 
Then  I  was  aware  of  a  sentry  in  unilbrni  with  a  loaded 
musket,  and  then  1  found  more  of  them,  and  that  the 
captain's  pockets  were  full  of  loaded  revolvers.  They 
explained  that  no  less  than  five  river  steamers  had  been 
captured  by  pii'ates.  The  last  adventure  was  in  this  wise. 
An  old  man  and  a  young  began  to  dispute  on  th-.;  lower  deck 
nf  the  SiHirl  about  si.\  months  ago.  The  row  waxed 
furious,  and  the  captain  came  from  the  upper  deck  to  tpicll 
the  riot.  The  old  (Jhinaman  rushed  to  the  carpenter's  bi'uch 
and  snatched  an  axe,  by  way  of  striking  the  young  onu. 
The  carpenter  cried  out,  "  Tie  him  up." 

"  Pirates  are  never  tied,"  roared  the  old  man  ;  and  then 
twenty  or  more  drew  long  knives  from  their  boots,  and 
went  for  the  captain,  lie  tried  to  shoot,  but  his  pistol 
missed  lire.  Then  he  ran  for  the  upper  deck,  but  the  long 
knives   cut   his    legs,    and    he  fell.       Then    they   cut    his 
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llii'oat,  and  the  ('iirpentcr's,  and  tho  mate's,  and  then  tlicy 
■\V()u:^ded  a  Siulor,  who  jumped  ovorhoanl,  swam,  and 
escaped  with  his  life.  Tlieu  they  had  the  ship.  The 
Chinese  passengers  they  .sent  heh)W,  tlie  women  they  rohhed 
(;f  their  banj^les,  tlie  men  tliey  stripped  of  their  cash. 
They  rifled  the  steamer,  and  then  they  went  oil  in  the 
ship's  boiits.  Five  were  caut^ht,  and  beheaded  here  in 
(Linton.  I  am  .uoinij;  to  see  their  heads  to-morrow.  I  saw 
the  Spark  all  right,  steam  olT  to  ^Facao  this  morning,  but 
with  a  new  crew  and  captain.  For  that  reason  our  blue 
sentry  walked  the  upjjei'  deck,  and  the  lower  deck  was 
locked  with  an  iron  grating,  under  which  were  the  Chinese. 
Then  we  got  to  the  famous  Bomu'.  forts,  which  the  Chinese 
are  mending  since  the  Japanese  scare.  Then  we  got  to 
sunshine  and  to  swarms  of  junks,  and  to  pagodas,  and  to  the 
old  port,  and  finally  to  this  curious  old  city,  with  its  crowded 
river  and  strange  sights  and  sounds.  I  took  my  (piarters  in 
the  "  Canton  Hotel,"  kept  by  a  Portuguese.  T  kind  at  the 
foot  of  a  stair,  walk  past  a  lK)at  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  up 
to  a  first  floor  with  a  bamboo  stage  overhanging  the  river  in 
front  of  the  winchtws.  ^fy  room  is  a  boarded  glass-doored 
place  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  rooms  and  a  central 
dining-room,  but  o))en  altove.  Through  it  the  monsoon  blows 
fresh  and  dami>,  and  the  whole  is  like  a  stranded  ship.  T  hear 
the  sound  of  oars,  gongs,  and  crackers ;  T  look  out,  and  see  junks 
with  roofs  on  them,  and  gardens  on  the  poop  oi-  amidships. 
I  get  into  a  house-boat  navigated  by  a  pretty  little  girl  about 
ten  or  twelve,  with  bangles  on  her  bare  legs  and  arms,  and  by 
an  older  damsel,  and  a  pale  lung-legged  Chinaman.  In  a  jiffy 
1  am  over  amongst  a  population  of  fishermen,  and  country 
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boats,  and  boats  where  people  sing  ami  drink  tea,  and  tln'ic 
T    see    singing   damsels,   with    faces   more   painted    than  a 
clown's  in  a  circns.     Then  T  am  among  fish  and  onions,  ami 
magic    lanterns,   and  sliops,   and  crowds,    and    chaiis,   and 
coolies  rnshing  and  roaring,  and  then   I  turn  into  a  temple. 
There  I  find  more  crowds.     The   last   F  was  in   has  .")()()  gilt 
iignres  in  it  larger  than  life,  each  with  a  candlestick  and  a 
pot  of  ashes  for  burning  joss-sticks  at  his  feet.     Tlie  air  was 
thick  witli  the  incense.     I  got  to  the  higli  altar  at  last,  and 
set  mo  down  with  my  guide  on  a  bench,  and  watched  men 
and  women  lighting  whole  bunches  of  joss-sticks  and  doing, 
Chin-chin.     Then  I  looked  at  bronze  pagodas  and  dwarfed 
trees  in   china  pots,   and  then  I   dived  back    into  the  to\- 
bazaar,  which  entertained   me  vastly.     The  place  was  worse 
crowded   than   other  streets,  and   the    nar:ow  lane  of  day- 
light   was    hidden   by  red  signboards  and  curious  lanterns. 
Some  are  fish,  some  peacocks,  some  birds  flying,  all  witli 
large  glass  eyes  and  a  place  inside  for  the  oil  lamp.     Those 
who  purchase  hoist  their  Mares  on  long  bamboo  rods  to  kee]i 
them  out  of  the  crowd,  so  the  air  is  full  of  Hying  lisli  and 
monsters.      Inside   the  shops  boys  are  beating  drums,  and 
working   toys,  and   making   a   din   amongst  dolls   and   gilt 
paper,  and  a  mass  of  curious  contrivances,  each  of  wliich  is 
new  to  me  as  to  the  scpialling  long-tailed  babies  who  rejoice 
in  these  toys   and  buy  them.     ]\Iy  guide  would  not  let  me 
buy  there  or  in  the  street,  manifestly  because  he  could  luU 
levy  his  black  mail  on  these  wandering  hordes.     He  led   me 
to  a  sing-song.     There  I  found  a  large  courtyard  open  to  tlie 
sky  brimful  of  (.'hinamen.     In  front  on  a  stage  were  actors, 
gorgeously  attired,  performing  some  comedy  or  other  which 
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I  could  not  uiulcrsliincl.  lUit  tliut  was  sonietliiiig  (|iiito  new 
to  me.  Then  we  went  to  a  tea-sliop,  nnd  drank  tea  and 
ate  cakes  for  tiflin.  Tlicn  I  was  led  past  shops  and  into 
shops,  and  was  aware  that  I  was  a  subject  lor  plunder,  and 
then  I  hi'ought  my  Japanese  knowledge  to  In^ar,  and  houjiiht 
nothinj^f  or  very  little.  I  might  have  l)ought  vases  for  £'1~) 
as  tall  as  I  am,  and  ivory  card  cases  for  £1,  and  ivoiy 
boxes  f(tr  £20,  and  sandal  wood  ibr  £1,  and  jugs  for  oO.s.  the 
set  of  four,  and  a  brooch  of  silver  and  kingfisher's  feathers 
for  £1,  and  so  I  might  have  easily  emptied  my  purse.  lUit 
I  was  only  tempted  by  one  butterlly  box  and  five  enamel 
cups,  and  there  they  are  on  the  table  telling  me  I  was  a  gaby 
to  the  tune  of  l(w.  What  I  have  got  is  a  wliole  gallery  of 
mental  pictures  of  life  in  Ciiina  as  it  is,  and  a  thirst  to  see 
more.  Yesterday  1  saw  a  duck  boat  iVoui  tlie  steamer. 
On  each  side  "of  the  boat  are  great  outrigger  baskets,  in 
which  the  ducks  roost.  All  day  long  they  paddle  about  in 
the  muddy  rice  fields,  in  ik)cks  of  numy  thousands.  lUit 
when  night  comes  a  signal  is  hoisted  and  a  call  sounded,  and 
then  the  whole  band  scuttle  for  the  boat.  The  leader  is  an 
old  trained  bird  who  vaddles  up  a  ladder  as  fast  as  he 
can  toddle.  The  rest  follow,  and  the  last  are  flogged,  so 
the  whole  rush  for  the  boat.  About  this  time  of  year  they 
are  slaughtered,  split,  and  dried  in  the  monsoon  for  market. 
I  mean  to  visit  a  duck  boat  liefore  T  start. 

At  dinner  yesterday  I  was  introduced  to  Mr. ,  and  we 

found  tliat  we  were  acquainted  at  Avranches. 

Chin-chin. 

J.  F.  C. 


I  must  go  smoke. 


jrf  <" 
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TiiK  Dkacjon  ^rYTii.i— Anyliody  who  clioses  to  look  iit  Cliiiiii- 
wares  can  see  tlial  Dni^'ons  pervade  Chinese  art.  A  pailieular 
species  is  tlie  s])eeia]  property  of  tlie  Kniperor.  Xobody  else 
in  China  may  lawl'nlly  own  China-ware  adorned  with  the 
portrait  of  that  jiartienlar  lienUdic  h(;ast.  The  Kiiipi'ess  onlv 
may  own  cliina  adorned  with  Ihittcrllies.  Knowing-  this,  I 
have  always  wanted  to  learn  Chinese  J)ragon  stories.  Aceord- 
in<,dy  I  tried  all  I  ctndd  at  Canton,  and  came  bad  speed.  One 
I'Jiglislniian  who  kni^w  Chinese  well  told  me  that  hooks  are 
I'nll  of  Dragon  stories.  He  promised  to  look  them  up,  and 
send  me  a  lot.  One  he  remembered,  and  that  is  all  that 
T  got. 

There  lives  in  the  sea  a  great  Drag-ui,  who  keeps  in  his 
maw  a  precious  pearl.  When  he  is  in  the  huincnir  he  pokes 
up  his  horned  head,  and  his  four  legs  and  tail  roll  ab(ait 
while  he  blows  out  his  pearl,  and  makes  it  dance  like  a  ball 
on  a  fountain.  If  any  niiiii  can  see  that  ])earl,  he  becomes  a 
seer,  and  knows  the  future.  ]>ut  that  Dragon  is  very  cunninL;, 
When  lu!  knows  that  a  man  is  near,  he  sucks  in  his  breatli 
and  his  pearl,  and  sinks. 


'  1.  See  twciity-lour  vkIhiiics  ..I'  O.iclir   r,i]mlai' Tiilcs,  orally  collcctr,!  in 

tlic  West   Ili.^ljlall.Is. 

2.  A  iniiiiuscii|pt  vnhiiii,'  dii  "Oral  Mytllolo,^y,"  written  IStiP-'O. 

3.  A  iii;uiii.s(ii|it  Vdliinu',  "Cliic  Dragon  Myth."  English  traiislution, 
1111(1  notes.      r.(]iiiid  Friniiaiy  l.s70. 

■1.  A  JIS.  collretidii  (if  .'^iiihaleso  ropnlar  Tales,  gathered  from  various 
.souree.siii  Ceylon,  hy  (I.  \V.  U.  CainiHiell. 

5.  A  collection  of  Japaiie.so  Toy-books,  eontainiiig  stories  ilhistrateil. 
CoUeetecl  1875. 

I'.  Several  shelves  of  printed  hooks  and  MSS.,  containing  puhlishod  e,,!- 
leetions  of  iiopnlar  tales,  and  essays  on  the  siilijeet  by  nuinerniis  authors. 

All  at  this  date,  January  1,  1870,  at  Kiddry  Lodge,  KeusiiigLun. 
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TliL'io  is  not  iiiucli  of  a  stovy  in  that.  A  tlicorist  niif^lit 
call  the  Tcail  tlie  snn,  and  the  Draj^'on  the  sea  out  of  which 
the  sun  seems  to  rise  off  China.  JUit  then  everybody  sees 
the  stui,  and  everyhody  is  not  a  seer.  The  u.sual  solar  myth 
is  made  U>  \\\vn  upon  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  the  westifrn 
sea.  ]jut  if  the  solar  myth  grew  in  Central  Asia,  the  sun 
must  have  seemed  to  ri.se  out  of  a  dry  plain,  and  set  in  it,  or 
to  rise  or  set  amongst  mountiuns,  (»r  marshes  or  lakes.  The 
chief  characters  in  the  Dragon  myth  arc  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  sea-monster.  The  explanation  makes  the  woman 
])awn,  the  man  Day  or  the  sun,  and  the  serpent  ])arkness 
iiv  storm.  I  have  watched  Dawn  from  many  a  strange  Led 
out  in  tlie  wilds,  and  never  saw  how  a  savage  could  turn 
growing  light  into  a  woman.  Dawn  lias  no  shape.  Sun 
and  moon  have  shapes  like  faces,  and  they  have  been  per- 
sonified as  gods,  male  and  female,  about  whom  stories  are 
told.  Those  which  I  learned  at  school  made  the  sun  a  god, 
whoisc  human  semblance  is  in  the  Vatican.  The  stories 
which  I  have  learned  for  myself  often  make  the  sun  a 
woman,  and  the  motlier  of  mortal  men. 

"  I  want  to  know  "  whether  the  woman  rescued  from  the 
Dragon  by  the  man,  may  not  have  been  a  real  woman,  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  a  sacred  serpent,  or  alligator,  or  shark,  or 
whale,  by  those  who  built  snake  tenqjles  along  this  Asian 
coast ;  and  whether  the  hero  was  not  an  ancestor  who  saved 
the  woman's  life,  and  was  promoted  ? 

Whatever  be  the  answer,  the  Pearl  Dragon  is  a  favourite 
subject  in  Chinese  design.  In  Japan  I  bought,  in  a  rag-shop, 
a  Chinese  dress,  embroidered  to  represent  waves,  a  sea-serpent, 
like  the  creature  figured  by  Pontoppidon,  Bishop  of  Bergen ; 
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llie  tlnigon's  four  fudt  and  claws  and  his  horned  head  and 
j,'o;,'gle  eyes  blowing'  out  the  pearl  I[e  is  surronndod  by 
Hying  things,  wliicli  may  he  birds,  bats,  or  l)uttei flies,  or 
fhinies.  In  the  Tartar  quarter  in  (Canton  I  foujid  similar 
designs  sketched  in  black  on  white  walls  ojiposite  to  the 
(quarters  of  generals  or  oHlciids  of  rank. 

1  tricul  to  coi)y  one  ol'  tliese  pictures,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  draw,  especially  in  the  middle  of  a  dense,  dirty,  rude 
crowd  of  street-lioys  and  rough  soldiers,  and  beggars.  Such 
as  it  is,  the  sketch  has  been  facsimiled.  Comjtared  with 
Japanese  sketches,  it  appears  that  the  conventional  Dragons 
are  the  same  in  many  ways. 

I  want  to  know  ^\hat  the}'  were. 

One  of  the  famous  temples  of  Canton  was  called  that  of 
the  "  live  lam].)s  "  by  my  guide.  I  found  from  a  book  that  he 
meant  to  say  "  live  rams,"  and  could  not  pronounce  th(^  word. 
I  went  there  and  fotind  five  stones  upon  an  altai-.  So  far  as 
I  could  make  out  in  a  dark  place  on  a  grey  day,  these  are 
the  fossil-head  ami  four  bones  of  a  great  Saurian  turned  to 
red  sandstone.  The  equivalent  of  an  altar-piece  behind  the 
holy  stones  represents  a  Saurian  Dragon  in  lilack  and  white, 
with  teeth  and  claws.  Under  Canton,  its  mud,  and  the  Pearl 
river,  are  beds  of  red  sandstone.  Near  the  temple  of  the 
"  rams  "  a  bit  of  the  rock  is  kept  bare  to  show  the  sacred 
footprint  of  Jhuldha.  All  that  I  could  see  was  weathering. 
But  when  1  was  a  child,  I  used  to  go  to  look  at  a  hollow 
weathered  in  a  block  of  stone,  which  my  nurse  and  I  called 
"the  giant's  footjjrint."  We  invented  that  legend;  the  shape 
of  the  hollow  suggested  it  to  us,  and  shape  appears  to  have 
done  as  much  for  other  myths  at  the  other  angle  of  the  old 
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world.  Is  not  Atlam's  footprint  at  tlics  t()[»  of  Aduiii's  lV:ik 
in  Ceylon?  What  wiu  tlin  niytliiciil  Chiiutsc  l)i'iif,'on,  who  is 
here  associated  with  l>uddha,and  who  is  said  tohe  swalh-win^ 
the  sun  during  an  eclipse?  In  Japan  hi^  want"d  to  swallow 
a  woman,  who  is  in  tlie  family-tree  of  that  Miixado,  who  i.s 
descended  from  that  Sun,  who  was  a  female  dixinity.  In 
C-'hina  I  find  the  sacred  fossil  hones  of  a  Saurian  in  the  ehii'f 
temjile  at  Canton  ;  the  l*earl  Dragon  of  the  sea  painted  on 
the  walls;  and  an  Kmperor  and  Empress  related  to  tlie  sun 
and  moon,  uhose  devices  are  Dragons  and  I'uttiirllies.  The 
story  must  he  somewhere.  T  do  not  yet  know  I'uough  to  see 
my  way,  Init  I  seem  to  s(!e  that  man,  woman,  and  dragon  in 
popular  myths  were  man,  woman,  and  reptile  oi'  ravenous 
iish,  hefore  thev  became  kami  and  ijods  and  tlie  sun  and 
moon  of  mythology. 

Nr.w-Yr:Aii's  Custom.s.  —  In  ."^ajian,  where  peojile  are 
reformers,  I  had  a  vague  snsi)ici.)n  that  new-year  customs 
which  are  like  our  own  might  be  imported.  In  China, 
which  is  Conservative,  T  saw  that  the  new-year  customs 
of  I'^ist  and  AVcst  must  have  grown  independently.  \ew 
style  prevails  in  reformed  .Japan  ;  old  style  survives  in 
Chinese  dates;  so  T  had  a  series  of  new  years  on  the 
Asian  coast,  and  their  customs  were  alike.  Kveryltody  must 
square  accounts,  pay  debts,  and  balance  books  or  forfeit 
credit  in  China  ;  so  the  national  stocktaking  corresponds  to 
our  "  Christmas  bills."  "We  decorate  shoj)s  with  evergreens. 
Every  Chinese  shop  has  a  kind  of  family  altar  set  \\\)  in  it, 
decorated  with  paper  and  gilding,  set  out  with  fiuit  and 
flowers,  which  are  new-year's  offerings  to  some  divinity, 
or  to  the  nianes  of  ancestors.     Tlie   leason  varies,  but  the 
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custoni  is  the  siiiiie  as  our  own.  It  is  a  tiiiiu  of  festivity 
iti  Knjfland  ami  in  Asia,  wlicn  iiicii  sin;^'  and  drink  stvoiij,' 
li(|Uors,  and  {j;ivo,  ;j:ifts,  and  niaki;  ci-rt'inonial  visits,  anil  Icavo 
tli(!ir  cards  or  sciiil  llicin  round.  Tlu!  card  of  tlu'  'Miinanian 
is  a  i^i-and  affair,  lait  the  Krcucli  c.ustoni  and  the  Clii-iose  aru 
the  same.  The  uvw  year  is  a  festival,  and  tlie  fc  tivitics  are 
the  same  in  kind,  'i'he  rich  Chinese  give  ♦  icatrical  per- 
fonnanees  gratis.  All  who  can  afford  it  u'ive  gifts  to  » liihh'cn. 
Nol)od}  wurks  that  can  afford  to  take  a  lioliday ,  everybody 
that  can  take  a  holiday  enjoys  it  according  to  his  taste.  He 
invites,  and  is  invited  ;  feasts,  and  has  a  jollification,  ft  was 
amusing  to  watch  a  door  open  and  to  see  a  whole  family  of 
Chinese  ladies  doing  the  civil  to  a  whole  batch  of  lady 
visitors.  No  interpreter  was  needed  to  explain  the  looks 
atid  actions  of  these  polite  p(n'sons  of  rounded  outline,  with 
their  painted  faces,  and  feet  like  the  knob  on  the  end  of  a 
wooden  leg.  It  all  meant  pretty  manners  amongst  kindly 
nciighbours  who  had  l)een  paying  "  the  compliments  of  the 
season."  Some  kind  i»f  Chinese  religion  is  mixed  up  with 
the  season.  The  Ilong  Kong  junk-men  seemed  to  purify  their 
boats  with  fire  and  incense.  Some  one  recited  sometliing,  and 
one  stout  mariner  banged  a  gong  for  ten  minutes  while  I 
looked  on.  The  temples  were  crowded  in  Canton,  (irand 
ladies  went  through  prostrations  careless  of  the  crowd,  and 
devoutly  cast  offerings  of  inscribed  paper  into  a  fire  ]  repared 
for  the  puri)ose.  So  our  Chinese  pah-^engers  cast  gilt  paj)er 
to  the  winds  of  the  Pacific,  which  Huttered  away  in  clouds, 
— offerings  to  their  gods.  From  the  day  of  my  arrival  in 
China  tdl  I  left  it,  a  running  fire  of  sipiibs  and  crackers 
made  day  and  night  resound  with  new-year  rejoicings.  The 
VOL.    II.  (J 
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streeti3  of  Canton  were  littercil  with  the  di'lir'n^  of  burnt 
crackers  all  the  time  I  was  there.  l')iit  tlie  Ja])anese  Torri 
of  two  green  trees  with  a  rope  between  did  not  appear  in 
Cliiiia.  Xobody  ever  to](l  nic  about  tliese  Eastern  customs; 
they  maybe  news  to  others,  so  I  add  tliese  notes  to  my  letters. 
One  other  point  of  resemblance  struck  me.  Late  in  1873 
I  was  at  Pisa,  studying;  the  ])ictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
Campo  Santo.  Early  in  IST.",  my  ^miide  led  me  to  see;  a 
set  of  carved  models  in  a  Ihuldhist  tem})le  in  Canton. 
They  rei)resent  the  tdrtures  that  (,'hinamen  intlicted  on 
each  other,  in  fact,  promoted  to  tlu.'  future  life  of  their 
ill-doers.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  artist  had  the  stronger 
imauination  or  the  worse  models.  Christians  and  Tayans 
have  tortured  each  other  as  much  as  they  possiljly  could, 
and  these  realities  ins]»ired  art  in  the  far  East  and  the  far 
West.  The  Campo  Santo  was  emjity  when  I  was  last  there  ; 
the  Canton  "  temple  of  horrors "  was  densely  crowded. 
]»oggars,  numerous  and  importunate  as  Nea])olitans,  swarmed 
there;  soothsayers  plied  their  trade,  and  rca])ed  a  harvest; 
countrymen  ga^ied  and  stared.  I'ut  in  the  midst  of  all, 
earnest  men  and  Momen  prayed  with  heart  and  soul ;  and  let 
us  hope  that  their  prayers  were  heard,  though  ill-directed. 
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^[y  ijeau  Motiiek, 

Page  197,  vol.  ii.  Log. — It  will  save  time  and  trouble 
if  you  will  get  my  letters  copied. 

I   have   to    write    under  dilliculties,   and    I    can    hardly 
read   my  own    hand.     I  am   writing  now  on  the  top  of  a 
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ciuuplior-wood  box  in  my  cabin,  and  tlic  old  screw  steamer 
<,foe,s  jiggct.y-ji,ir-jog-gle.  'I'ruly  tliis  is  a  Avonderful  change. 
Ui)  the  river  it  was  cohl  and  disagreeable.  "We  crept  round 
the  lire,  and  tlie  monsoon  uhistlcd  and  sang  through  the 
liouse  all  ilay  and  all  r.ight.  I  was  glad  to  wrap  my  plaid 
about  me  outside  my  thin  sheets  and  blankets,  and  I  never 
saw  the  sun  I'ur  a  week  at  ('anion;  40"  Avas  cold  for  the  tro- 
pics, and  I  was  cold.  On  the  14th  1  went  down  100  miles 
to  ITong  Kong,  and  I'ound  02^  The  glass  had  ranged  10° 
warmer  near  the  sea  rJl  this  time.  On  the  ISth  we  whisked 
round  the  island  and  got  clear  oi'  the  fog.  The  sun  shone, 
the  sea  was  bright  blue  and  green,  and  the  lulls  the  colour 
of  sunlight  on  barren  red  sandstone. 

])iown  butterfly  soils  over  strange  junks  flitted  all  about, 
and  sju'ay  glittered,  the  sea  danced,  and  we  were  in  summer 
weather  in  an  hour.  This  morning  we  are  in  the  warm 
stream  of  the  Pacihc  once  agaiji.  i\Iy  bath  of  salt  water  was 
74°,  and  the  air  is  70'  in  my  cabin,  and  7;'>''  in  the  coldest 
place  I  can  iind  in  the  shi]).  Ifere  I  am  without  any  coat, 
listening  io  the  crowing  of  codes,  and  the  (  noing  of  pigeons, 
and  the  hnving  of  cows  camped  aljout  the  main  hatchway.  I 
look  out  of  my  jiort,  and  Iheie  is  \\m  crisp  blue  Pacific,  and 
tlie  nortli-east  monsoon  driving  me  from  China  to  Singai)ore, 
or  somevrliere  else.  All  this  time  you  are  cowt'ring  over  fires 
in  fogs,  and  shivering  in  Old  I'higbiiul,  and  I,  globe-trotter, 
have  got  the  best  of  it  fbi-  the  present.  I  got  your  comnmni- 
catiou  ol'  (Im!  lOih  of  January  on  the  lofh  February,  at 
Hong  Kong,  witli  tlu,'  Timrs  to  the  Sth  January;  and  now 
that  I  am  cU'ar  of  ("hiua,  I  may  express  my  opinion,  which  is 
that  Chinamen  are  rogues  of  the  first  water.     Evervthing  is 
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sliani,  and  costs  a  dollar.  Every  man  is  engaged  in  "  squeeze." 
If  I  buy,  my  guide  gets  10  per  cent,  from  tlie  vendor,  and 
cheats  me  in  cliango.  If  I  buy  a  camphor- wood  box  for  two 
dollars  and  three-quarters,  a  man  tolls  ma  that  real  camplioi'- 
wood  boxes  cost  10  dollars,  and  that  mine  is  oiled  \vith  cam- 
phor-oil ;  I  believe  neither.  One  Avanted  to  sell  me  a  box  I'or 
10  dollars,  the  other  puts  enough  of  real  wood  in  his  l»ox  to 
nialce  it  smell  nieo  where  it  is  planed  and  scraped,  and 
possibly  may  oil  the  rest.  In  any  case  I  shall  presently  send 
you  home  a  camphor-wood  l)ox,  full  of  curios  and  shavings, 
and  time  will  .show  whether  it  was  worth  one  and  a  half  dollars 
or  not.  It  looks  like  old  chests  made  new,  and  it  probably 
contained  deceased  Chinamen  at  some  period  of  its  existence 
as  a  box.  That  is  a  samjde  of  (,'hinese  dealings,  Tiie  other 
day  I  took  a  fancy  to  buy  a  blue  silk  long  Cliinesc  coat  to 
smoke  in.  I  found  a  shop  full  of  the  aiticles  old  and  new ; 
my  guide  did  all  he  could  to  get  me  out,  but  I  was  obstinate, 
and  would  not  budge.  The  whole  sjiop  was  gay  and  gor- 
geous with  pommelos  and  oranges,  and  gold  paper,  and  new 
year's  decorations,  and  the  own/'r  looked  jolly.  I  tried  on 
garments  new  and  old,  and  a  great  crowd  in  the  street  looked 
in  over  a  carved  rail,  and  hiughed  and  railed  at  me  when  I 
was  arrayed  in  their  garments.  At  last  we  got  to  the  price. 
It  was  17  dollars.  That  of  course  was  absurd  ;  1  oirercd 
12.  My  guide  interpreted.  At  last  I  said,  "Tell  the 
gentleman  when  I  say  12,  1  mean  1:1,  and  if  I  go  out, 
I  will  not  come  in."  The  guide  interpreted  with  strong 
emphasis,  and  presently  I  walked  oil'  witli  my  purchase, 
£2  lOs.  poorer,  and  a  blue  robe  richer,  Achin,  my  gui(h\ 
was  servant  to  Archdeacon  Gray,  who  used  to  show  people 
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al)out  Canton  for  love.  The  man  does  the  same,  and  me  lie 
charged  one  and  a  luilf  dollar  a  day,  G.s.  ChI.  At  first  startin;^ 
in  the  boat  to  cross  the  Pearl  Eiver,  he  said,  "  I  always  take  a 
chair."  He  Avalked  once  with  some  Englishmen,  and  he  was 
so  tired  that  he  conld  not  woi'k  next  day.  I  grinned  in- 
wardly, and  walked  him  nine  miles  about  the  streets.  "  You 
get  an  oble  guide,"  i[\\o'  he.  "  A^'ry  well,"  said  I.  Xext  day  1 
gave  him  another  march,  and  the  last  day  1  gave  him  such 
a  tramp  that  he  limped  in  his  China  shoes.  Each  night  he 
said  that  he  M-ould  not  come  again.     I  told  him  that  he  had 

my  free  permission  to  go  to  the  J* 1.     Each  moi'uing  he 

came,  and  each  day,  all  day  long,  I  walked  after  his  long  tail, 
and  took  a  ^'icious  pleasure  in  avoiding  "chairs,"  and  in 
refusing  to  buy  anything  at  any  place  to  which  he  led  me. 
]  could  hardly  g('t  him  back  to  interpi'et  when  I  stopped. 
"  Ole  man  walkce  slow,"  he  said  to  Colonel  1).,  who 
walked  with  us  one  day.  Dy  the  way,  1  nnist  be  getting  old 
to  look  at,  though  1  don't  see  much  change  in  mvself  of  late. 
A  Chinaman,  alter  stroking  my  beard  and  hands,  askx'd  if  I 
was  nnirji  over  00  ?  1  confess  to  F)'.],  and  feel  likr  walking 
Achin  off  his  slijipers.  "  rigeou  English  "  amuses  me  greatly. 
All  li's  become  L's.  "  What  are  those  cakes,"  ([uo'  I.  "  Iloiled 
lice,"  said  Achin.  "  That  is  Lady  Camphor-wood  box,"  said 
Achin,  and  I  thought  it  was  some  female  box,  but  "lady"  is 
Chinese  English  for  rralfi/.  Yesterday,  A.  did  not  ajipear 
at  breakfast,  Ca])tain  15.  asked  a  Chinaman  where  he  was. 
"  Xo.  4'j  go  back,"  said  the  long-tailed  waiter.  Then  he 
threw  himself  back  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  we  understood  that 
Xo.  40  had  gone  to  sleep  again,  and  sent  to  call  him.  AVlien 
A.  was  ahnost  late,  his  guardian  genius  said,  "  You  no  packee 
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Xo.  45  one  ]>ie('oy  man  long  time  walkcc."  "What  time 

sliall  we  get  in?"  said  a  I'riton  to  a  pilot.  "I  tliinkec 
No.  11  can  do."  T  was  civil  to  my  waiter  at  Shanghai,  and 
gave  him  a  tip.  "  Good-bye,"  I  said.  "  Goodee-hye,  ole  man, 
take  cale  of  ooself,"  said  the  waiter,  quoting  some  traveller, 
and  I  departed  giggling.  But  nevertheless  lAvas"Ogee  San," 
"  the  old  swell "  at  Yokohama,  and  I  must  he  "lady"  getting 
old  at  last.  ^Ty  name  is  carved  on  the  top  of  my  camphor- 
wood  chest.  I  carefully  said  "  kam-bell."  I  asked  a  man  ti> 
read  the  characters  carved,  and  he  read  "  gum  belly."  Tlu- 
guinier  has  l)een  in  to  look  at  it,  and  says  that  it  is  genuine, 
and  cis  pretty  a  l)it  of  camphor  as  ever  he  seen,  and  "  lady" 
very  cheap;  and  he  is  a  Uriton,  and  him  I  lielieve.  I  di<l  not 
see  one  single  bit  of  genuine  old  china  in  Canton.  I  looked 
at  all  the  old  streets,  stalls,  and  strange  shops,  and  eatid)le 
stands,  and  not  one  single  scrap  of  old  china  did  1  discovei'. 
But  I  was  told  that  two  Frenchmen,  who  seemed  to  know 
their  tiiide,  had  bought  hundreds  of  doHar's  worth  of  old 
china  for  the  Trench  market,  and  lio])ed  to  realize  thousands. 
I  })ity  the  French.  Silks  are  sent  from  France  to  get  the 
Chinese  marks,  and  return  to  l)e  sold  in  Paris  as  Chinese 
silks.  A  merchant  engaged  in  tlie  trade  told  me  so.  Jvory 
dust  is  sfpieezed  witli  glue  into  moulds,  and  the  result  is  an 
ivory  figure,  sold  as  carving.  Porcelain  is  sent  to  (."anton 
from  Germany  to  be  .painted  by  Cliinese,  and  to  be  sold  as 
china.  In  short,  the  Avhole  of  this  pai't  of  tlie  country  is  one 
great  sham  and  swindle.  P)Ut  the  peo])le  are  not  so  bad  as 
they  have  been  called.  "When  I  stopped  to  draw  or  glower,  a 
crowd  gathered.  I  had  hundreds  about  nu^,  staring  right  into 
my  eyes,  e.xamining  my  clothes,  and  behaving  with  extreme 
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lack  of  courtesy.  But  I  ^'ave  one  fellow  a  piiicli  of  '-'Ijaccy," 
another  a  light.  I  griinied  in  the  greasy  face  of  another,  and 
said  "  Chin-chin,"  and  I  doffed  my  wide-awake  to  a  greybeard. 
So  not  one  ill  word  or  deed  fell  to  my  lot  in  Canton.  I  believe 
that  small  boys  did  call  me  a  "Fan  (|uai"  (foreign  devil),  but 
acting  on  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Drown,  1  replied  "  Tong  quai " 
(China  devil),  and  we  wercfpiits.  As  servants  they  were  quite 
excellent.  You  see  a  long-tailed,  patient,  pale  man,  carrying 
about  a  child  all  day  long,  and  the  child  gets  quite  fond  of 
him.  Lab(jurers,  sailors,  navvies,  &c.,  can  be  made  out  of 
Chinese  coolies  at  once.  It  is  a  caution  to  see  two  little  men 
running  up  and  down  Hong  Kong  with  a  big  Briton  on  their 
shoulders  in  a  chair.  I  resi)ected  the  Chinese,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  lowered  in  my  own  esteem,  I  never  was  raiseil  on  their 
shoulders,  liut  did  walkee  walkeo  there.  Tlie  women  work 
like  tlxe  men,  and  are  equally  polite.  "  1  velly  solly  you  go 
away,"  said  the  boat-girl  at  Canton  to  me.  The  Hong  Kong 
Sampan  that  brought  me  off  was  managed  by  an  old  Avonian, 
with  a  bal)y  slung  on  her  back.  As  she  stood  and  rowed  the 
after  paddle,  she  rocked  tlie  cradle  of  nature,  and  the  baby 
looked  over  h'^r  shualdei'  4Uid  went  to  sleep.  Forward  weii- 
'.wo  children  rowing  right  well.  In  the  bow  was  a  single 
grown  man ;  .s<)m<3whore  under  hatches  A\ere  nujre  of  the 
family.      Fancy  A.  witJi  her  youngest  on  her  back  working  a 

heavy  oar  in  the  biggest  C boat,  and  Xelly  and  Walter 

pulling  bow-oars;  that  was  about  the  size  of  my  Houg  Kong 
crew.  I  need  not  add  that  I  paid  them  double  fare,  and  that 
tlu^y  all  said  "give  me  more,"  and  that  I  said  "Chin-chin," 
and  did  not.  So  my  impression  of  Chinamen  is  that  they  lire 
industrious,    laborious,    i>ei'severing,    hardworking,    patient, 
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mercantile,  roj^'ues,  clieats,  and  lunul»u_i>s.  It  was  quite  ve- 
fresliing  to  fall  in  with  an  uyly  little  ]>ep])er-])ot  of  a  Japanese 
at  Honjf  Xonp:,  and  get  his  real  prices  at  once,  and  recognize 
that  they  were  fair  prices,  considering  the  distance  and  the 
])rofit.  It  was  pleasant  to  ask,  "Have  yon  got  any  old 
thinus  ''.  "  and  to  he  answered  at  once  "  No,  all  tliese  new  ;  " 
yet  there  were  vases  like  tliose  Avhich  Chinese  wanted  nie  t(» 
l)uy  as  old  enamel,  .and  M'hich  I  knew  to  he  modern  Japanese, 
made  at  a  town  which  1  passed  on  my  travels. 

So  I  itrefer  Japanese  Eadical  Eeformers  to  Chinese,  who 
are  the  most  conservative  ]ieople  in  the  world.  Tell 
W,  D.,  ^I.r.,  with  my  kind  regards.  ]\Ieantime,  once  more 
"  Chin-chin."  J.  F.  (J. 

1\.S. — 77'  in  my  cahin,  and  tiflin  time. 


No.  XXXIX.  "  IlYi.AsPKs,"  AT  Ska,    ^ 

]Vit!i\rs:littj,  Fflir^iary  2ifh,  1875, 

Laf.  r  3G'  A'.,  Long.  lO.--)^  11'  A'. 

My  dkak  ]\[other. 

On  Tuesday  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  slipped  through 
a  nut  and  we  hroke  down.  There  we  lay.  Tiumder  growled, 
rain  jxiured  till  it  roared  on  deck,  like  a  torrent  of  French 
drumsticks,  heating  our  big  kettle-drum.  The  sun  came  out, 
and  w-e  sweltered  in  heat.  A  shark  came  under  the  stern, 
then  more,  then  a  flock  of  them,  great  and  small.  We 
counted  ten.  We  fished  for  them,  but  no ;  they  were  waiting 
for  us.  We  set  sail  and  made  25  miles  in  24  hours.  Tiie 
en<nneers  disconnected  the  engine,  and  then  tried  to  make  one 
turn   the  screw.      It  hissed  and  roared,  but   it   never  got 
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ovt;r  the  dead  point.  Oinen  of  our  a])pr()a(?liing  late.  Tlien 
tlie  enyineevs  feU  to  hammeriu'f  and  borin"  holes,  and  tlieir 
crew  oi"  dark  Africans  liauled  and  workcil,  and  sang  wild 
melodies  below,  which  (;nded  in  liUsa.  I  lay  on  a  bench  or 
in  the  arni-cliuir  of  some  more  provident  passenger,  and 
ivad  J'c/haiii,  and  thought  of  little  Smiw-white  and  the  bears. 
"  There's  some  one  Ijeen  sitting  in  my  chair,  and  he's  sat  the 
bottom  through."  At  food  time  we  gathered  dismally  lound 
a  table  (»ver  which  wagged  a  web  of  brown  holland  hung  oa 
a  pole,  which  ii  rope  and  a  dark-skinned  graceful  boy  caused 
to  wag  to  cool  us.  The  brown  boy  in  white  clothes  with  a. 
red  turban  on,  swang  gracefully  to  and  fro  in  a  brown 
doorway  hung  with  green  curtains,  and  looked  a  })icture. 
He  .shifted  his  rope  from  hand  to  hand,  he  shifted  his 
weight  from  loot  to  foot,  he  l)ent  his  knees,  and  folded 
himself  up  in  a  heap  on  the  tloor;  but  whatever  he  did 
gracefully,  he  pulled  his  rope  like  a  darkey  on  a  clock,  and 
the  brown  holland  web  wagged  on  to  cool  us.  Jkit  we  were 
deadly  slow,  "We  went  on  deck  and  smokwl.  1  went  to 
lied,  and  near  me  childivn  wailed  lamentably,  cocks  crowed 
in  their  coo]is,  ducks  stjuattered  in  theirs,  geese  cackled, 
sheep  baaed,  an  old  cow  lowed;  but  the  cook  was  waiting  to 
execute  them  in  turn,  and  the  cow  had  tried  to  commit  sui- 
cide by  eating  a  large  bundle  of  oakum.  So  1  sweltered  and 
dozed,  and  dreamed  dreams  suggested  by  the  sound.",  and 
smells  of  the  farm-}ard.  At  dawn  I  was  up  and  into  a  bath 
oi'  salt  \vat(;r  at  SO",  the  coldest  that  could  be  got.  1  went  on 
ileck,  and  there  we  lay  swinging  in  the  swell  and  fanned  by 
the  N.E.  monsoon.  I  looked  over  the  stern.  There,  far  down  in 
the  bright  clear  blue  sea,  gleamed  white  and  glistening  a  large 
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square  fid  of  lut  pork.  Tliere,  close  to  it,  a  long  brown  ghost 
of  a  fish  ■wagged  his  tail,  and  waved  his  fins  in  derision.  He 
knew  better  than  that ;  he  was  waiting  for  us.  As  I  was 
waiting  for  breakfast,  as  the  cook  v.aited  for  the  innocent 
baa-baa's  and  cock-a-leerie-laws  in  the  farmyard  about  my 
hatchway. 

I  finished  Fi'lJiavi.  I  got  some  mud  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  examined  it,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it.  I 
went  below,  and  made  cin-ves  on  bits  of  paper  to  represent 
temperatures  endured ;  culminating  in  this  temperature 
endured  at  80''  everywhere.  And  then  I  sat  me  down  to 
tiitin,  and  ate  salmon,  and  thought  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
"VMien — hooray  1  the  screw  began  to  turn,  and  off  we  set 
clattering  as  before.  The  engineers  Jiave  bored  a  big  hole, 
and  they  have  stuck  a  steel  peg  tha-ough  the  piston  rod. 
They  have  scrcM'ed  up  their  steam  boxes,  and  opened  their 
steam  pipes,  and  we  are  off  from  the  sea  of  sharks  to  the 
land  of  cakes,  or  to  some  other  land  of  promise.  Broad 
grins  broke  out  on  every  face,  beer  choked  voices  that 
would  have  cackled  for  joy.  AVe  ate  our  tiffin,  and  I  sat  m(3 
down  to  write  a  letter,  which  will  go  in  this  ship,  and  ought 
to  reach  London  before  the  end  of  March,  unless  tlie  ship 


breaks  down  again. 


J.  F.  (;. 


No.  XL. 


SiNGAroin'T 

Martk  ith,  187;". 


My  DEAii  K. 

As  this  is  to  bo  horticultural,  1  wiite  to  yoiu     

made   me  dine  with  him  at  five   on   board  of  his  French 
mail  boat,  made  me  drink  champagne,  and  then  dragged  nu' 
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about  in  the  dark  to  visit  various  ships,  over  gangways,  and 
through  mud,  ropes,  and  chains,  into  dark,  hot,  disagreeabki 
cabins.  Then  he  led  nie  to  shore,  and  after  various  foot- 
breadtli  escapes  I  got  my  galley  {i.e.,  cab),  and  got  back  to 
my  iim.  We  are  going  off  to  Java  to-morrow.  I  shall  not 
stay  long  there,  I  reckon.  It  is  the  rainy  season,  and  hot 
and  misty,  as  this  place  is :  71'°,  80",  85°  are  the  temperatures 
here  in  my  room — morning,  noon,  and  night.  Every  day  it 
rains,  .sometimes  it  pours ;  everything  is  damp  and  sticky ; 
every  place  tliat  anything  can  grow  in  is  green.  Every  place 
that  a  frog  can  Hoat  in  is  sonorous  aftei  dark.  When  the 
rain  pours,  the  frogs  roar  in  concert  with  it,  and  the  row  is 
tremendous.  A  continuance  of  such  a  tropical  climate  causes 
vegetation  to  llourish,  and  people  to  strip.  Tlie  trees  are 
clad  in  vivid  green,  the  people  are  denuded,  black,  brown, 
and  yellow  and  white ;  quaint  to  the  extreme  of  quaintness 
and  the  verge  of  decency.  In  front  of  my  house  grow  trees 
that  I  cannot  name.  One  grows  up  like  a  spike,  opens  iind 
drojjs  a  ])air  of  long  arms  with  fiat  leaves  for  fingers,  and 
tlien  drops  another  pair,  and  another,  and  another,  until  it 
takes  the  shape  of  a  big  fan.  I  rather  think  it  grew  in 
Hyde  Park  last  summer,  but  it  was  small  there.  Here  it 
is  a  great  green  tree,  very  pretty,  and  strange  to  my  eyes. 
Then  come  betel  palms,  tall  fishing-rods  witli  big  knobs  for 
roots,  and  a  featlier  on  top.  Then  pines  stand  on  the  ridges, 
and  look  like  Chinese  pagodas.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
they  suggested  that  style  of  architecture  to  the  Chinamen. 
Bananas,  with  their  big  leaves,  gi-ow  in  the  gard  jus,  and 
by  the  sea.  ]\rangroves,  with  ([uaint  skeleton  roots,  crawling 
all  about  like  vast  spider  crabs  in  the  coral  nuu  ,  with  u 
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tall  tree  and  nrceii  leaves  on  the  Lack  of  the  iiionsler.     1 
Aveiit  and  sat  on  one  of  these  claws  and  sketched,  with  a 
fishy  damp  smell  in  my  nostrils,  stmunin.L;  with  heat  under 
a  Japanese 'brella.     ]   have  n..t  -ot  a  fever  yet,  Imt   T  own 
tliat    I   merit  one.      Vestei'da-*    I    not   a  l.oat   at  the  landin"- 
p!ar.\    and  was  j.addled   to   a   ^Falay  villa.^e    on   an    island. 
That  was  a  ditlerent  scientilie  study  of  a  Pfanl  Uauten,  and 
more  in  my  line.     A  Inrest  .if  ].oles  ar(;  stuck  in  sand  where 
the  water  is  four  or  live  feet  deep.     Ahout  ten   feet  ahove 
the  sea   is  a   ,uratin,ir   of   j.Innks  and   hamhoos,  imd  rickety 
wood-work,  and  the  seafloldin.L,'  is  made  into  a  house  with 
leaves    and   wattle.      Inside    are    mats,    and    nakc.l    I.rown 
children  sleejiinc,'  on  aiul  under  them,  and  all  ahout  on  staj^^es 
are  nets  and   lishing  i^ear,   and  ,^reat  tubs  full  of  .stinking 
shells  of  wondrous  size  iind  beauty,  i)repann,u  for  the  market. 
J  bought  two,  and  they  are  ]iestiferous  nautili.     The  master 
of  this  house  is  a  brown  :Malayma.n  with   black   hair,  who 
comes  alongside  steamers  and  ships,  with  a  cou]ile  of  boats 
filled  with  slu-lls  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  colours.     Tijey  really 
are  beautiful   floating  shops    of  red  and    white   corals,  and 
juarvels  of  the  sea.     I'.ut   I   cannot  think  what  to  do  with 
fragile  trojiical  shells,  so  1  hav(;  bought  none.     AVe  got  our 
boat  under  the    shade  of  a  liou.se,  and  I  sat  and  made  a 
sketch,  for  which  T  deserve  another  fever.     Croujis  of  brown 
Malay  children  gathered  about  us  on  the  poles,  and  ])iles, 
and  stages.     Sampans  came  gliding  noiseles.sly  in,  paddled  by 
strange,  grave,  black -haired,  amphibious  critturs,  who  grinned 
at  us  with  their  beautiful  white  teeth,  and  ])resently  climbed 
u])  a  pole  and  disai)peared  in  some  hous(!  or  other.     Then 
out  of  a  Ikck  doorway  came  a  drajted  figure  in  brilliant 
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colour,  and  spirad  out  tlio  washing  to  dry.     The  brown  ajid 
yellow  v,ii\'^e  hla/od  with  nioru  colour.     I'lu-n  the  .sum  gut 
right  overhead,  and  the  eaves  cast  dtnq    shadows  on  all  the 
walls,  while  the    roofs  shone  with   sunlight  on  leaves  and 
basket-work  thatch.     Then  it  jtleased  the  juvenile  poiiulation 
to  take  a  ja-onieniido ;  splash,  i»luiui»,  down  came  a  Itrown 
shower  of  boys  and  babies,  and  the  green  sea  aljout  our  boat 
was  full  of  heads  and  bodies,  legs  and  arms,  playing  like  a 
.shoal  of  seals   in  the  shallow  hot-water.     It  was  over  80', 
I  believe  8")".     Then  they  got  tiny  boats  with  sails,  and  then 
a  wretch  about  six  got  into  a  eanoe,  kicked  out  the  wati'r 
V  ith  feet  and  fins,  and  paddled  away  to  the  sea.     1  asked 
the  ]\Ialayman  if  his  father  was  a  fi-sli,  and  he  grinned  placid 
ai)proval  of  the  joke.     Meantime,  1  worked  away,  and  the 
result  I  hope  to  let  you  .see.     It  was  a  hopeless  subject,  but 
while  I  \\orked  I  took  in  the  ways  of  a  pile  village,  and 
learned  how  men  of  the  Stone  age  lived  in  Swiss  lakes  and 
in    cranogues   in    Scotland   and    Ireland  long   ago.      I    was 
pleasantly  instructed,  but  the  .sun  scorched  my  feet  through 
my  shoes.      As   for  A.  he   too   worked    and   was   warmed, 
Picture  to  yourself  this  veneral)le  form  pacing  over  a  narrow 
rickety  plank,  holding  the  cold  fishy  hand  of  the  shell  mer- 
chant, and  tottering  to  ^ny  fall  in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

On  IMonday,  T  dined  with  Mr.  Wampoa,  a  well-known 
Chinese  character,  who  used  to  entertain  Sir  Harry  Kepi»el. 
Send  this  to  S.,  and  tell  her  to  tell  the  Admind  that  I  saw 
liis  picture  hung  on  the  wall  greatly  pri/.ed.  I  boasted  of 
my  acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  was  all  the  more 
welcome.  The  object  of  the  dinner  was  to  study  the  Victoria 
I'egia. 
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]\raiiy  green  sponge-batli  leaves  cover  a  long  sheet  of  water 
in  tlie  garden.     On  Sunday  a  crop  of  lilies  came  np  out  of 
the  water,  and  spread  on  it  a  beautiful  pale  yellow.     On 
Monday  they  were  white.     On  Tuesday  we  went  to  the  edge 
of  a  hig  ditcli  at  half-past  live  and  watclied  a  flower  opcni ;  it 
■was  as  hig  as  a  full-sized  artichoke.     Slowly  and  gradually 
leaf  after  leaf  fell  hack,   and  gave  way  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
and  then  a  burst  of  perfume  spread  all  around  ;  it  was  like 
magnolia  scent,  but   .stronger   than  any  that  ever  T  smelt. 
Then  another  leaf  and  aulher  opened,  and  each  scattered  a 
cloud  of  scent  that  fdled   the   air.    Each  leaf  got  more  and 
more  crimson;  at  last  the  hard,  central  leaves  in  a  ball  shone 
bright  crimson  in  the  centre  of  a  great  white  and  yellow  and 
purple  ilower  a  foot  wide.     Then  we  went  to  lo(dv  at  the  ]u'g 
witli  one  head  and  two  bodies,  and  th(!  toi'toise  with  six  legs, 
and   the  orchids,  and  the  Cliina  monsters,  and  the  Chinese 
»airi()s   and   Jade-stone,  and   then   we    dined   to    1h(>  music 
of  frogs.     AfLer  dinner  a  servant  brought   me  tlie  Victoria 
full-blown.     T    carried   him  homo,    and    at   early    dawn    T 
got  up  to  take  tlie  ])ictur(>  of  my   ])rescnt.     I   sat  down   to 
do    a  quiet   bit    of   still    lib;;    but    liy   llic   timi'  T   hud    'j^i.t 
the  flower  measiired  and    <h'a\vn,  T    found    that   it    was   all 
in  motion.     It  was  shutting-up  at  sunrise;   I   hail   to  wasii 
in  colour  as  fast  as  ever  T  couhl,  and  so  T  failed  to  make 
anvtliiu"'  uood  of  tlu;  form.     Such    as  1   did   draw,  T   lio])e 
to  show  you  some  day  on  tin'  lly-lcaf  of  an  atlas.     ]  have 
nothing    else   big    enough    to    hold    my    Ilower.     Xow   it   is 
u    purjile,    di'ooping,   withered-looking   crittur,   with   a    red 
artichoke  tight   shut   about  the  seed,  which  is  forming  in- 
side.    I    mean    to    bring  home  the    remains   of   the   ilower, 
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togctlier  witli  tliosc  of  tlic  .shell,  and  tluur  IjoiK^uet  Avill  be 
leliglitful  no  (loulit. 

A  crop  of  mildiiw  has  grown  in  my  sea-chest,  and  that  T  am 
now  going  to  harvest  and  diy  in  the  snii,  so  1  shall  jiause 
and  i'.ed  before  I  write  moi'e.  Oh  the  mess  that  all  my 
things  are  in  !  SIkjcs,  coats,  skins,  everything  green  with 
mould.  I  ]tut  them  carefully  into  a  camphor-wood  chest  to 
protect  them,  and  this  is  the  I'esult.  Tlie  auell  ]  leans  sap 
and  green  wood,  and  this  heat  has  hrud  a  large  ci'op  of  i'ungi. 
Luckily,  nothing  that  I  have  is  worth  nuich. 

I  liave  i'allen  in  with  an  Airan  mar,  ]\racAlastair,  who 
speaks  Gaelic,  and  is  a,  ship  chainUer.  AVe  ha\e  fiatei'iiized 
greatly  ;  also  with  one,  Dr.  A.,  IVom  CampheltoMii,  wlio  intro- 
duced himscll'  to  me,  and  set  his  ordialy  to  walch  my  drior. 
That  is  necessary,  I'or  this  is  a  den  of  thieves.  AVe  sat  and 
smnked  opposite  to  (.)ur  doors  some  days  ago.  Tliere  is  a 
hack  diior  which  was  not  well  I'asleiied  ;  when  A.  went  into 
his  I'ouni  iigain  his  watch  and  chain  hud  widked  away.  'I'here 
was  a  gi"een  smear  of  ])aint  on  tlie  dnor,  wliich  indicated  a 
Chiiia-])fui)ter,  so  tlie  jidlict  c;in'ied  off  two  Chinese  jiainters 
with  green  hands;  Imt  tlie  watch  h;is  uni  returned  to  its  dis- 
consolate nwner.  Tlie  jiolice,  magistiate  was  driving  in  a 
carriage  not  long  iign — a  thief  came  hcdiind,  and  stele  his  hat 
off  his  he;id.  J-ols  ol'  oihei"  ]ieo]tl(!  have  heen  rohhed  in  a 
like  m;innef,  and  so  J  was  glad  to  he  protected  hy  a  dark 
soldier  in  a  turhan. 

I  sliall  go  [)iist  this  now.     I  am  hoi  and  damp,  and  all  the 
starch  is  oiu  oi'  nu;  and  my  shirts.     CJood-hye. 

J.  1'.  C. 
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No.  XLI. 


liATAVIA,    .)aVA, 

Munday,  M'ln-h  St/i,  1875. 


IVIy  dear  'AroTiiKi;, 

On  tlie  -itli  1  went  on  board  the  Nmr  nt  Singapore, 
and  after  some  troul»le  got  leave  to  dine  tliere.     I  went  to 
bed,  and  presently  I  board  a  British  voice  say,  "  T  wants  a 
cabin  for  (some  friends  of  mine) ;  T  goes  second  class."    In  the; 
morning,  there  sat  the    lady  to  whom   I  was   ])resented  at 
Li.sbon  in   1841,   reading  a  book.     We   had  a  deal  of  talk 
about  our  friends  in  England,  and  about  our  nnttual  travels 
and  several  adventures.    We  had  strange  weather :  it  was  hot 
in  the  air — 80"',  with  occasional  drops  to  75° ;  the  sea  was  82^ 
83°,  84°,  and  the  sky  at  night  was  chiefly  lightning  ;  now  and 
then  we  got  under  a  cloud,  and  then  the  rain  came  down  like 
a  waterfall.     Some   of  the    men    sle])t    on  deck,   under   the 
awning,    but    when    the    tirst   deluge    came     down    it    came 
through.     Then  they  bolted  in,  and  })assing  an  open  })l;iee  got 
drenched.     I   slept  in    'he  saloon,  and  tliere  too  the  water 
came;  I  got  up   to  seek   a  dry  ])lace  ami  met  the  drenched 
men  from  above.     If  they  had  bathed   in  their  clothes  they 
covdd  not  have  got  wetter.     One  result  of  all  this  sky-pouring 
appeared  in   the  sea,  in  the  form  i^f  palm  trees  swimming 
about  with  roots,  truid'Cs,  and  branches,  swept  bodily  into  the 
sea  from  some  river  in  Sumatra  or  elsewhere.     They  wei'c 
iXoing  north  towards  ,Tai)an,  and   1   was  running  before  the 
Polar  wind  which   I   fell  in  with   at   Shanghai,     llei'e  I   am 
south  of  the  Line  for  the  tirst  time  in  my  life.      I  am  getting 
so  used  to  queer  people  that  I   have  ceased  to  wonder  nmch. 
Here  are  Chinese,  Malays,  Javanese,  Dutchmen,  and  Scotch- 
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moil,  and  cross-l)rud  critturs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — Eurasians 
tl'.ey  call  them.  The  Malays  are  ugly,  and  ail'ect  a  dress 
which  partakes  of  tlie  markings  on  a  snake's  hack.  The 
Chhiese  are  chiefly  horn  here,  but  they  are  like  the  rest  uf 
llieir  people  in  America,  and  Canton,  and  elsewhere. 

Tliat  whicli  most  interests  me  is  the  tropical  vegetation 
< 'Very where.  It  is  sti'ange  and  beautiful.  Hut  that  which 
Wallace  renuirks  in  his  book  I  remark.  It  is  all  dark-OToen, 
witJKJut  variety.  Flowers  there  are  in  I'lenty,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  their  .scent  at  night;  Imt  they  do  not  show  in  tlie 
dense  dark -green.  Tlie  trees  are  everywhere ;  they  come 
right  into  the  sea  all  along  the  ('oast  of  Sumatra,  and  the 
mirage  miide  them  appear  to  lie  gnjwing  out  of  the  sea. 
Every  reef  and  small  round  dot  (jf  coral  island  is  covered 
with  dense  jungle  as  green  as  the  jungle  on  shore.  The 
heat  and  the  rain  together  make  trees  ilourish  and  men 
wither.  On  Sunday  we  went  into  a  green  swamp  to  hear 
the  band  play  on  a  dry  place.  The  rank,  Iteauty,  and  fashion 
gathered,  and  I  sat  on  the  bo.x  of  a  carriage  and  made  carica- 
tures. Jn  front  of  me  sat  a  ^Nlalay  (•<(achman,  with  brown 
skin,  dark  eyes,  and  black  hair,  very  like  monkeys  wlajm  I 
have  known  at  zoological  gardens.  His  cdat  was  sky-blue, 
his  shirt  white,  round  his  head  was  a  turban  of  a  general 
yellow  colour.  Perched  on  top  of  that  was  a  ludicrously  tall 
black  hat,  straight  as  a  stove-pi] le,  with  a  flat  brim,  and  a 
bi'oad  gold  band  and  ])endant  ends.  He  sat  straight  as  a 
])okt'r  and  grave  as  a  judge.  In  the  carriage  were  Miday 
swells,  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Presently,  trotting 
in  excellent  time,  with  his  tail  on  end,  a  snudl  piebald  jKUiy 
whisked  ])as(,  ridden  by  a  big  Dutch  oflicer,  doing  la  haute 
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volee  in  and  out  iiiuoiig  tlu;  caiTiaj^es  in  unil'unn.  Then  a 
Uinil  of  girls  in  evening  dress,  low  gowns  and  low  shoes, 
and  hnir  down,  lilack,  yi'llow,  and  brown,  paced  along  the 
green  grass,  and  carried  nie  right  back  to  long  ago  and  far 
away.  Then  a  man  in  a  Scotch  bonnet  crossed  my  line  oi' 
sight,  then  a  lot  of  young  brown  -lava  lads  in  white,  smoking 
without  luits.  Then  a  JNIalay  man  leading  a  little  white 
Dutch  chihl ;  then  big  Dutciimen,  with  a  yell  '  beard,  fol- 
lowed by  a  troo})  of  cluldren  in  various  costumes,  some 
European,  one  Eurasian  in  red  dra})eries,  with  a  brown  skin. 
Then  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  clouds  turned  red,  and  the 
ureen  jiTew  suddenly  dark,  and  we  went  home  to  dinner. 
There  we  got  Lenten  I'are,  cold  comfort,  and  little  of  it.  "  We," 
by  the  way,  are  three  just  now.  At  night  I  slept  as  best  I 
could,  and  at  tlawn  1  was  up  and  into  a  marble  batli  under  a 
,  waterspout,  whicli  is  thi;  i)leasant  time  of  the  day.  Every- 
thing is  S])an  new  ;  the  crows  croak  a  new  language;  a  bird 
is  singing  a  song  that  I  never  heard;  ilies  are  lit  up  for  the 
evening,  and  come  and  bite  me  as  I  write.  Impudent  dogs, 
with  ciu'ious  curled  tails,  trot  about,  intent  on  their  own 
alfairs,  and  pay  no  heed  to  whistling,  and  calling,  and 
coaxing.  When  they  meet  me  they  growl.  At  early  dawn 
everybody  came  mit  into  the  veranda,  and  sat  there  in  light 
costiime,  drinking  tea  and  smoking.  Presently,  ann-in-arm, 
a  honeymoon  pair,  in  pnjamas,  barefooted  and  slipj)ei'ed, 
])assed  us  all,  and  vanished  into  a  marble  bath.  When  1  came 
out  of  ndne  they  passed  arm-in-aim  as  before,  and  vanished 
into  their  rooms,  looking  as  cool  as  their  (!0stume  and  their 
proceedings.  They  are  feaiful  spoons  all  day.  My  neigh- 
bour is  a  Dutch  lady  with  a  great  deal  of  hair.     She  came 
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out  in  pajamas,  and  sat  in  an  arni-ciiair.  ller  man  is  a 
merchant,  with  many  l)Oxes  piled  about  his  door.  And  here 
I  sit,  while  our  lot  sit  at  my  door  and  jabber,  smoke,  read, 
and  bargain  with  Chinamen  for  boots  and  coats  and  bnjwn 
WiiKlsor  soap,  and  cotton  socks,  and  Japanese  curiosities,  and 
Iniy  nothing.  And  now  I  too  must  go  ont  and  do  something 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  with  the  glass  at  S0\  and  the  air 
dead  calm,  and  so  for  a  pause.     Ciood-].>ye. 

J.  F.  C. 

No.    XLIT.  BriTEX/.nnr;, 

Friiljiij,  Minrh  V2th,  187.'^.    .; 
]My   dear   MOTIIEU, 

On  Tuesday,  the  9th,  I  came  uj)  here,  forty  miles  l)y 
rail,  in  a  bright  sun,  with  the  hills  clear.  I  have  a  general 
impression  of  a  flying  panorama  of  palms  and  bananas,  and 
paddy  fields,  of  a  red  volcanic  soil,  uf  volcanic  cones  with 
■white  clouds  and  a  blue  sky,  of  red-tiled  houses  among  the 
greenery,  with  whitewashed  walls  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun, 
of  brown  people  with  few  clothes,  witJi  great  hats,  and  bits 
of  colour  about  their  dra])eries  ;  and  for  geology,  rolled  stones 
about  the  size  of  potatoes.  T  got  in  here  ab(jut  ten,  and  at 
noon  was  sent  for  by  Afr,  Fraser,  who  gave  me  a  magni- 
ficent spread.  Then  it  i)leased  nunc  host  to  introduce  me 
to  the  Governor-(ieneral.  lie  wrtjte,  and  I  went  to  be  pre- 
sented next  morning.  Then  I  was  asked  to  dinner.  This 
island  is  full  of  West  Highlanders,  and  ])eople  who  know 
me  and  mine.  Islaymen  are  all  over  the  place.  The  result 
is  that  the  Governor-General  has  given  me  an  order  for  post 
horses  free,   gratis,  and  for  nothing,  and  letters  to  all  the 
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resieleiits.     The   consul,   Fraser's   nephew,   is  to  lend   us    ii 
carriage,  and  we  are  to  travel  through  Java  in  state  when 
we   can   start.     IJut   that   seems    difficult.     We  have   been 
going  off  ever  since  we  came,  and  we  are  not  off  yet.     This 
is  a  beautiful  place.     From  my  room  door  I  look  over  a  red 
river,  and  a  plume  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  a  forest  of  tropical 
trees   at  a  volcanic  cone,  "  Salah,"   about  7,000  feet  high  ; 
over   the   shoulder  of  it  peeps  another  volcanic  cone,  exactly 
like  my  models.     The  clouds  came  down  when  I  began  to 
draw   on   Tuesday,   and  the  clouds   are  on   the  top  of  the 
mountain  now  on  Friday.     Now  and  then  the  cloud  cover- 
ing comes  down,  and  the  points  of  the  cone  come  througli 
the  grey  blankets  which  are  spread  along  the  hill-side,  and 
turn  to  grey  gauze,  and  gather  into  cotton  wool  and  eider 
down  quilts,  and  then  turn  to  trojjical  rain,  and  run  down 
the  red  river,  sweeping  mud  into  the  coral  sea.     It  is  all 
very  pretty,  but  anything  less  like  my  notion  of  the  tropics 
I  could  not  well  imagine.     It  is  more  like  Inverary  in  the 
rainy  season,  but  warmed  up  to  75°  and  80°,  and  dark,  and 
damp,  and  smelly.     Every  night  when  the  sun  sots  a  single 
voice  in  the  forest  begins  to  sing  vespers  in  the  shrill  con- 
tinuous metallic  ringing  call  of  the  cicada,  or  the  tree-frog ; 
I  don't  know  whicli.     The  single  voice  seems  to  rouse  the 
choir,  and  they  chant  a  chorus  which  swells  to  a  great  roar, 
and   spreads  over  the   whole   lantl.     At  seven   that  choral 
service  ends  as  suddenly  as  it  began.     Then  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  crickets  sing  their  shrill  songs,  and  frogs  croak  and 
squatter,  the  river  murmurs,  and  the  wind  sighs  amongst  the 
palm-trees,  Malay  folk  beat  drums,  and  make  music  in  their 
fashion  down  below,  and  so  the  night  is  sonorous.     Chirpin" 
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lizards  live   in  our  veranda,    and  run  about  the  walls  and 
ceilings.      One    came   down   to   look    at  A.,  and  got  close 
to   his   ear  last  night.      When  we    turned   to  look  at  him 
he  fled  up  the  wall  and  chirped.     Red  ants  .also  live  in  our 
house.     They  come  up  from  the  boards,  climb  chairs,  and 
never   stop  till  they  get  into  my  hair  and  clothes.     They 
tickle  and  bite,  but  do  not  hurt  much,  and  I  am  getting  quite 
used  to  them.     I  found  a  great  creature  two  inches  long  in 
my  basin  yesterday ;  I  took   liim  to  a  Dutchman,  who  said 
"  He  is  not  dangerous  at  all,  he  is  a  cricket."     I  turned  him 
over  the  rail  into  the  grass,  and  gave  him  his  life  and  liberty ; 
no  doubt  he  sang  in  the  evening  concert.     Then  at  dawn,  or 
long  before  it,  cocks  began  to  crow,  Malays  began  to  knock 
at  our  doors,  and  gradually  tlie  whole  veranda  full  of  people 
get  into  arm-chairs,  and  there  in  the  darkness  they  sit,  limp 
and  half  clad,  and  sip  tea  and  eat  rusks,  and  generally  do 
nothing  for  some   hours.     Tlien  at   noon   they  eat  a  large 
breakfast  en  neglige,  that  is  to  say,  half  clad,  with  their  hair 
down  their  backs,  and  then  they  deliberately  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  for  three  hours.      Then  Malays  knock  at  doors   and 
distribute  five  o'clock  tea  and  rusks,  and  so  matters  go  on  as 
before  till  dusk,  wlien  people  dress  in  gorgeous  attire,  and 
go  out  promenading  and  visiting.     At  seven  or  eight  they 
dine,  and  they  seem  to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  can  after- 
wards.    Where  such  is  life,  how  I  admire  the  energy  of  those 
who  make  money  and  conquer  countries  and  govern  them  ! 
Down  below  in  the  red  river  are  troops  of  brown  natives  in 
clinging  wot  sarongs,  splashing  and  washing  their  black  hair, 
and  getting  into  groups  and  heaps,  and  rubbing  each  other 
down  on  the  bank  under  the  palms.     Tiiey  are  not  hard  to 

F-'aoific  N.  W.  -!;^fn-"  Dopt, 
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fjovcrn,  I  suppose.  "When  it  rains,  as  it  (loos  daily  and  hourly, 
the  naked  gardeners  ''et  under  trees  and  east  ilsliin"  lines 
into  ponds  resjilendent  with  Victoi'ia  llcfjia  llowers  and  green 
with  their  leaves,  and  adorned  with  l)laek  swans.  They 
never  seem  to  cateh  anythiiir;,  hut  tliey  have  hope,  and  they 
are  hapjiy.  The  p'eat  sights  here  are  a  sprin,!^'  and  the 
garden.  The  sju'ing  is  eotta-butta,  or  some  sucli  name;  it 
comes  out  of  the  broken  erater  of  the  volcano  and  is  72',  he- 
cause  it  comes  from  the  clouds  and  the  high  grounds.  It  is 
as  clear  as  crystal,  and  into  it  we  plunge,  and  swim,  and  dive, 
all  for  the  small  sum  of  oO  cents.  The  garden  is  described 
by  Wallace  in  his  book,  and  to  that  I  refer  you,  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I  delight  in  it  for  its 
beauty.     The  ferns  are  in  groves,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 

like  F 's  big  fern  at  Cam])den  Hill,  but  more  nourishing. 

Small  ferns  and  strange  orchids  are  planted  on  the  trunks, 
and  fresh  ^ater  purls  about  among  the  stems  and  leaves.  I 
fancied  myself  an  ancient  fairy  in  the  bracken,  and  looked 
out  for  M'hite  rabbits  of  corresponding  size,  but  I  saw  nothing 
bigger  than  vast  butterilies.  A  little  way  <jn  is  a  banyan-tree. 
It  has  great  claw-like  roots  creeping  all  over  the  place  for  a 
great  distance,  and  a  fagot  of  trunks  fi'om  which  spread 
gnarled  limbs,  from  which  drop  more  trees  and  roots,  and 
bundles  of  grey-barked  stems.  T  mean  to  go  to  try  and 
sketch  that  tree  presently,  if  the  rain  will  let  me.  Then  we 
came  to  a  whole  forest  of  palms, of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  then 
to  a  tree  which  drops  a  shower  })atli  of  roots  in  the  air,  then  to 
one  which  hangs  long  cords  from  the  branches  with  a  thing 
like  ginger-beer  bottles,  and  seltzer-water  crocks  at  the  end. 
Then   vve  got  to  gutta-percha  trees,  and  to  trees  with  names 
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as  loii^f  as  tlioy  arc,  of  wliicli  T  know  iiotliing.      I5ut  all  those 
lives  drop  sends  mid  fruits  on  the  jKitlis,  and  wo  ])ick  tlieui 
n|.   and  siiifl  at  tlicni,  and  wondor  if  tiiey  uro  good  to  oat. 
Ycstorday    1    was  tlicro  with    A.      llo  iiicked   up   a   boaii- 
tiful  i»ink,  rod  and  yollow  thing,  shapod  liko  a  largo  liv  ooik;. 
llo  noriod  it,  and  ><!llodwith  horror;  I  cautiously  sniffed  too, 
and  was  nearly  sick.     Then  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  I  sat  on 
the  root  of  a  bottle  tree  under  a  Japanese 'brella,  and  glowered 
and  wondered  at  the  Victoria's   in  the  pond.     So  this  wild 
garden   is  like;  a  natural  jungle,  with  a  river  in  it,  and  with 
distant  views  of  volcanic  liills  and  tropical  forests.     It  is  the 
most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  that  ov(!r  1  saw.     But  for  the 
rain  and  damp  heat,  it  would  1)0  delightful  to  be  lazy  here  at 
IJuitonzorg.     A  tiger  came  to  the  garden  .some  time  ago,  and 
.stole  the  (iovornor's  deer.     The  country  was  roused,  and  the 
)'ol)ber  was  slain.  The  jungles  ai'o  full  of  tigers,  and  rhinoceroses, 
and  great  snakes,  and  curious  game,  Init  at  this  time  the  grass 
is  said  to  be  six  feet  high,  and  he  who  sleeps  in  it  has  fever. 
A.   wants   to   shoot,    but    ho   is  getting  choked  olf ;  1  donl. 
And   now  I   must  go  jiost  this  letter.     If  we  get  a  carriage, 
throe  mean  to  go  together  to  Samarang.     After  that   I  don't 
know  what   1    .shall  do;  1   will  write  and  tell  you.     Do  you 
write  to  Colombo,  or  telegraph  there,  for  I  ox])oct  to  l)e  in 
Ceylon  at  the  cud  of  April,  iuid  till  the  middle  of  May.     Ad- 
vei'tise  in  the  Tiiiirs  as  usual.     1  am  sure  to  get  tlia':  news  at 
all  events.     If  I   do  all  that  people  want  mo  to  do,  I  shall 
never  get  home,  but  go  revolving  round  the  globe  till  I  go 
out  of  the  worhl.     In  any  case  1  do  not  expect  to  got  home 
now  till  July.     This  is  my  portrait:   a  pair  of  yellow  Con- 
stantinople slippoi'S,  a  blue  silk  Caut(jn  Chinese  robe,  a  head 
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Jiiuch  as  it   was  when  1  stiirtt'd;"a  jj^oneriil   air  of  rotiucd 
TpposG."     T  have  been  ivadinjf  a  novel.     Now  I  must  go. 

J.  K.  C. 


Xo.    XLIII.  RuiTENZORc.,  Java, 

March  Utii,  1875. 

My  dkau  K., 

This  is  tlio  jTi-nndest  hoilicnltural  place  that  ever  I 
was  in.  The  (fovernor's  garden  is  described  in  a  book  about 
the  Eastern  Archipelaj^o  by  Wallace,  the  great  naturalist ; 
to  that  I  refer  you  fur  science. 

Yesterday    Mr.   came   for   me   at  dawn,    and   took 

me  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman   who   has  zoological  tastes. 
He  had  lots  of  birds  ;  amongst  others  a  couple  of  Invioos,  they 
arc  black  with  red  l)ills  and  coloured  wattles,  and  belong  to 
the  Corvi.     Tliey  speak  with  a  human  voice  and  articulation, 
and  beat  all  the  talking  birds  that  I  ever  heard.    The  affected 
woman's  giggle  of  one  made  me  laugh  till  my  sides  ached. 
Thence  we  walkeil  to  the  house  (.t   Peithmau,  once  gardener 
to  tht!  (lovernor-(Jeneral,  now  em]»loyed  by  Government  to 
wander  about  the  Dutch  Indies  and  gather  curios.     His  wife, 
a  ehavming  old  Teniers  Dutch  lady,  keeps  many  gauze  cages 
full  of  mantis.     There  are  the  famous  stick,  flower,  and  leaf- 
insects.     They  are  dry  and  green,  fresh,  withered,  and  .spotted, 
and  like  the  flower  of  the  ])lant  on  which  they  live  ;  with  my 
nose  alongside  of  them,  I  could  not  make  certain  which  was 
plant,  which  creature.     The  old  dame  pulled  them  off,  and 
pulled  out  great  wings  li^-    those  of  a  locust  highly  coloured, 
aiul    then  })ointed   out  that   the  snout  was  coloured  like  a 
freshly-broken   stick.      She  let  the   creature   down,  and    it 
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became  a  stick,  as  still  as  u  broken  twij,',  with  horns  and 
lej^s  arranged  to  imitate  the  branch  of  tlie  plant.  Then  it  got 
up  and  walked  on  si.K  legs  with  a  ludicrons  gait,  and  she 
herded  the  stick  back  to  its  i)lace  in  the  cage.  Some  she 
east  back  on  the  plant,  and  each  became  a  twig  once  more. 
The  twigs  and  leaves  iced  on  i)lant  leaves.  The  flower  eats 
butterllies.  When  ihey  come  to  teed  on  the  llower,  it 
springs  on  them  and  eats  them  up  in  a  moment.  There 
were  hundreds  of  them,  and  thousands  of  eggs,  which  they 
ollered  to  give  me  to  send  home  in  a  letter.  They  hatch 
well  in  hot-houses,  but  their  food  is  hard  to  get.  It  is  the 
leaves  of  the  jdant  which  bears  a  hairy-red  fruit  like  a  chest- 
nut. The  inside  is  a  clear  blob  with  a  stone  in  it.  Very 
good,  but  very  rare  in  England.  Xext  wu  came  to  a  long- 
nosed  monk(!y  of  most  ludicrous  countenance,  his  back  is 
so  striped,  that  lu*  seems  to  wear  a  coat  and  trousers.  .V 
dead  one  stuffeil  was  as  big  as  a  small  boy.  Then  we  came 
to  the  black  cockatoo  ;  his  bill  is  long  and  hooked,  but  his 
tongue  and  throat  are  wonderfid.  They  gave  him  a  fruit 
with  worms  in  the  skin,  he  cut  tliat  with  his  bill,  then  he 
looked  in  his  tongue,  which  is  split  at  the  end,  picked  out  a 
worm  with  the  pincijrs,  turned  back  the  tongue  like  a  small 
elephant's  trunk,  and  then  he  chewed  the  worm  with  his 
throat,  and  swallowed  it  with  his  inside,  gaping  all  the 
while.  The  tongue  picked  the  fruit  to  bits,  and  the  throat 
masticated  till  the  meal  was  done.  Then  we  got  to  the 
('elebes  antelope,  which  is  like  a  small  dark-brown  or 
blackish  eland.  Then  to  whole  herds  of  guinea  pigs  and 
rat-deer,  which  are  little  bigger.  Then  to  cassowaries  and 
tiger  cats,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,  such   as  the  Queen   of 
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Slielia   mi^lit  have  yiveu  to  Solomon.     Then  to  shells  and 
corals,  and  marvels  of  the  sea,  lo  hats  and  coats,  and  mats 
and  dresses  of  these  \varni  isles  of  the  blest  and  spice  gales, 
among  wliicli  Peithnian  wanders  yearly.     Then  we  got  to  a 
musical  box,  and  sat  in  a  group,  like  a  picture   by  Mieris, 
listeniu'f  to  tlie  music.      Then   we  went    to   the    botanical 
nmseuni,  and  I  wished  for  your  knowledge  or  more  to  replac(> 
mv  own  ifjnorance.     Theuce  we  went    to  the    uarden,    and 
there  I  knew  what  I  wanted,  and  got  it  from  the  lu'ad  swell. 
There  are   certain   seeds  which   drill  about   the    world.     I 
wanted  to  see  them  at  home  growing,  and  here  in  Ja^  a  they 
are  in  abundance.     Tlie  Entada  smndnu  is  the  big  nut  which 
comes  to  Scotland,  it  is  eonnnon  here  and  in  Ceylon.     One 
})lant  in  this  garden  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  body  at  the  roots 
and  climbs  more  than  a  hundred  vards  over  the  tallest  trees 
swinging  like  a  ship's  cable,  i'roni  tree  to  tree.     Tlie  leaf  is 
sma^l,  T-o  is  tlie  flower,  and  the  pod  is  a]>out  three  feet  long. 
1  have  specimens  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  ilucuna,  which  are 
the  brown  beans  with  black  bands  round  them,  whicli  ai'e 
called  horse-eyes.     Now  look  to  a   chart  of  (/3ean  currents, 
and  you  will  see  that   two  jtart  from  these  i.slands,  one   to 
flow  round  tlie  Pacillc,  the  other  round  the   Cajjc  of  (Jood 
Hojie,  and  up  the  Atlantic  to  Novaia  Zemlia,  where  sain])les 
of  Entada  ficandrns  gave  the  name  of  Castanje,  to  one  lately 
discovered  island  in  the  ice  of  the  Polar  P)asin.     Tiie  diuibU; 
cocoa-nut  of  tlie  Seychelles  is  another  drift  seed  ;  here  tiiey 
grow  the  plant,  and  yesterday  I  saw  it.   In  the  old  days  it  was 
believed  that  the  seed   grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  s"a.     A 
Sultan  gave  one  as  a  ^ureat  gift  to  the  Dutch.     The  ])alni  has 
a  great  j'an-leaf,  and  ilourishes  in  the  botanical  gardens.    Tlirii 
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we  .^ot  Lo  the  India-rubbev  ficus  ;  it  dvo\)h  steins  from  tlie 
bnuiclies,  and  the  roots  crawl  all  over  tlie  ground,  bare,  tliin 
claws  of  tliinj^^s  like  an  ea{,de's  foot,  iifty  I'eet  lont^-,  I  suppose. 
Then  we  got  to  groups  of  tree  ferns  with  orchids  on  their 
stems,  and  to  clumps  of  palms  from  all  parts,  and  to  green, 
flat-stemmed  creepers,  at  whose  roots  grow  fungi,  which  look 
like  tarts,  and  smell  so  like  decayed  meat  that  Hies  blow 
them  in  error. 

The  head  man  talked  Dutch,  and  I  English,  Fiench,  and 
other  lingos,  and  with  the  help  of  Kraser  wc  had  a  good 
time. 


No.  XLIV. 


SaM).\NI>AVA, 

Muiui'iij,  I5lh. 


My  dear  K., 

Here  we  arc  up  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  monsoon.  Were  it 
not  for  the  queer  trees  I  could  fancy  myscdf  in  a  warm  autumn 
flood  in  tie  West  Highlands.  The  glass  is  G4",  and  the  water 
i'A°,  and  the  win.l  N.W.  A  great  volcano  is  in  front  of  me 
and  I  can  s..-  it  as  well  as  you  see  IJein  Uaish  when  it  rains 
hard.  A  watc-fall  has  been  pouring  off  the  roof  all  night,  and 
Ihe  sound  of  many  walers  is  in  my  ears.  This  is  not  my 
notion  of  the  tropics. 

Yesterday  we  drove  up  in  a  grand  carriage,  v.liich  we  have 
bought,  dragged  gratis  b\- Covernment  horses  and  buffaloes, 
under  an  order  of  (loverno'-iumeral  Loudon,  which  is  to  fraidv 
us  through  Java,  as  far  as  we  choose  to  go.  If  it  goes  on 
po.'.ving  like  this,  I  shall  take  to  the  steamers,  and  get  to  some 
drier  i)lace.  Our  drive  yesterday  was  very  interesting,  and 
would  have  driven  you  a  gardener  \sild.      Ferns  with  fronds 
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ten  feet  long,  and  stems  twenty  to  thirty,  fill  the  l)nrns,  and 
overhang  their  falls,  and  clothe  the  hill-sides.  Many  look- 
like  familiar  Scotch  ferns  magnified.  Palms,  bananas,  rice- 
fields,  coffee,  sngar,  tea,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  tobacco,  every 
sort  of  thing  tropical  and  temperate  grows  on  those  hills 
among  the  virgin  forest.  Everything  is  wet  and  green,  ant^. 
luxuriant  to  an  extent  that  I  never  imagined.  The  people, 
wear  coloured  draperi<!s  for  ornament  and  propriety,  but 
children  and  coolies  wear  next  to  nothing,  or  their  own  brown 
birthday  suits.  They  wear  hats  as  wide  as  a  moderate  'brella, 
and  carry  burdens  on  poles.  Fish  of  strong  odour  were  going 
up,  packets  of  garden  produce  were  going  down,  and  that 
produce  will  ])rese;itly  go  to  Europe.  We  took  seven  hours 
to  get  liere,  and  landed  in  the  dark  at  a  sanitarium. 
Dr.  IJloom  i^  the  hotel  keeper  and  medical  man  of  the  place. 
Close  to  it  is  another  Governor's  garden,  and  sick  soldiers 
abound.  Stag's  horns  are  in  the  veranda,  a  red  waterfall 
pours  into  a  swimming-bath,  and  there  T  swam  at  half-past 
six.  My  comrades  snored  meantime,  and  they  ha^e  just 
arrived  at  ten. 

Now  I  must  go  see  something. 

Failtm. 


^0.    XL  V  .  Si'.MADiroitG,  S(ii:Mi;n.iNf!,  Java, 

My  deau  MoTiiKit, 

Men  should  never  marry  ;  at  least  they  never  ought 
to  travel  with  other  men,  so  I  presume  that  they  never  ought 
to  travel  through  life  with  a  ])artner.  Here  we  are  li)  o  the 
royal  family,  "three  in  a  gig,"  or  three  men    ;i  a  carrir!g(>. 
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drawn  by  Government  cattle,  rushing  about  Java  as  if  the  deel 
were  after  us.  "  Black  care  sits  behind  the  horseman,"  and 
he  sits  behind  our  carriage.  I  have  had  to  learn  Malay  for 
the  last  week,  and  I  can  buy  and  sell  and  do  something  in 
that  tongue  now.  Pookul  Vrapa — What's  o'clock  ?  Makan- 
nan  Ada — Have  you  grub  ?  Eoti — bread,  and  so  on.  By  my 
old  plan  of  grinning  and  saying  Baika—'^ooiX,  I  get  on  here. 
People  do  not  get  on  here  pleasantly  by  scowling  and  shouting 

" you,  you  idiot !     Can't  you  understand  ?    Bring  me  the 

mustard,  you  cursed  nigger — you  fool."  I  sincerely  wish  that  I 
M'cre  jogging  along  in  single  blessedness,  once  more  a  solitary 
traveller,  picking  up  knowledge,  and  enjoying  this  beautiful 
world  quietly.  It  is  a  beautiful  world  here.  The  climate 
seems  to  be  steady  at  73°  in  the  houses,  or  at  GiV  higher  up, 
or  at  85°  lower  down  near  the  sea.  It  seems  to  rain  every 
day,  but  now  that  the  monsoon  begins  to  end,  it  does  not 
lain  much  every  day,  and  the  hills  are  generally  clear  at 
some  hour  or  other.  When  they  are  not  (j[uite  clear,  the  fore- 
ground is  like  a  steaming,  misty,  trojjical  hot-house,  all  over 
'  hr  wido  landscape.  Cocoa-nut,  palms,  bananas,  and  tree- 
ferns  are  the  most  striking  vegetables  ;  but  a  gardener  would 
bc!  driven  wild  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  greenery,  and  the 
variety  of  the  plants.  I  study  the  sha})es  of  hills,  which  seem 
all  to  be  volcanoes  active,  or  burnt  out.  I  did  not  go  u])  to  the 
top  of  one  near  Bandoug.  The  craters  are  f  )r('st-elad  at  top, 
but  sulphur  smoked  below,  and  there  steam  and  hot  springs 
sputter  among  crusts  of  sul[ihur  and  cinders.  .Vt  iiiglit  a  lot 
of  tlying-fo.xes  came  flapping  over  the  hotel.  Tiiey  looked 
like  great  buzzards  or  owls.  A.  shot  at  one,  but  we  did  not 
get  him.     In  the  morning,  a  humming-bird  came  to  a  flower 
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al  uui'  vt'i'iuida,  ami  there  fed  to  my  niciit  cntertaiiiiueiit. 
^Vt  noon  to-day  a  ■nitterlly  as  big'  as  tlie  bird  came  and  liiuii: 
over  ■'  .'lower,  and  .'■tuelc  liis  Iting  ])i'()ltoscis  in  and  drank  liis 
dram    i  ;'y,  and  lliUefl  oil'  to  anotlier  ildwei',  and   liad 

another  ,        ,  and   .inally  1  e  whisked  ronnd  a  bnsh,  and  iled 
to  other  ])astures.      lie  was  a  ;4Tand  lly,  with  \un<j,  tails  to  his 
win<is,  elitterint:  in  tlie  snn  like  tliat  diamond  ornament  whicli 
is  to  adorn  my  sponse  when  I  get  one.      Jly  tlie  way,  I  think 
it  wouhl  look  well  in  black  hair  (in  a  brown  skin.     The  ladies 
of  this  conntry  secni  to  wear  as  lew  cdothes  as  they  possibly 
can.     A  "Sarong"  wrajtped   ronnd  their  waists,  hanging   in 
thin  cotton  iolds  to  their  ankles,  and  a  baby-sling  over  their 
bare   shonlders,  make    the    day    di'ess    ol'    women   and  girls. 
Children  wear  nothing  bnt  a  necklace  and  a  pair  of  bangles: 
men  next  to  nothing,  and  a  big  hat.     They  remind  me  of  that 
Irish  family  who  had  one  suit.     AVlieii  I  go  wandering  u])  and 
down  in  a  market,  as  I  did  yesterday,  or  whirl  tlii'ough  one,  as 
I  did  to-day,  J  seem  to  l)e  in  a  gallery  of  (Jreel:  bronzes  come 
to  life,  and  j)GSe(l  i'or  an  artist.      I>ut  when  I  try  to  di'aw,  my 
sitters  i)iit  on  their  clothes,  and  modestly  tmii  the  ba,td\'s  of 
their  heads  my  way,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  give  it  up  as  liojie- 
less  or  shoot  living.     At  foui'  we  arc;  to  go  to  the  Tost  Ivontor, 
and  order    horses  for  12  A.M.  to-morrow.      The  sun   rises  at 
si.\,  and  we  came  to  see  the  country.      A^'.'  are  in  tlie  most 
beautiful  ]iart  of  Java  as  I  am  toM,  and  that  is  lunv  I  am  to 
see  it,  and  the  ])eo]ile  who  ilwell  in  it,  all  because  I  was  weak 
enough  to  join  my.-elf  to  othci'  travellei's  ;  and  so,  as  I   said 
before,   men   ought   never   to   marry,  Imt    live    and  die  old 
bachelors,  as  I  mean  to  do.     That  diauiond  butterllv  will  have 
to  wait  for  ne.xt  generation. 
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Cheribuii,  Snndnij. — AVe  startiid  at  two,  and  saw  tlu;  liills 
liy  t()i'clili,L;lit,  wlii(;li  was  a  iiuw  and  curious  cxperionco.  A 
,Li,i'eat  bundle  ors[)lii  haiuboo  was  stuck  up  behind,  and  made 
a  circle  of  light  about  our  glorious  carriage.  In  and  out  of 
that  luminous  s]»her(;  rushed  "  Looopers,"  brown,  active,  lialf- 
elad  muscular  ^Malays,  shouting  and  cracking  whips,  while 
the  c(jachnian  lired  salutes  of  cracks  about  the  ears  of  oui' 
cattle.  Then  the  drag  went  on,  and  we  went  down  derry 
down  hills  in  fear  of  breakages.  At  dawn  we  broke  the  dracr, 
anil  got  down  to  the  jungle  whicli  fringes  the  foot-hills. 
.Monkeys  were  swinging  and  chattei'ing  in  the  tree-tops,  and 
ilies  wei'c  luizzing  as  bluebo**les  buzz  in  a  hot  iMi'dish  noon. 
As  the  sun  ros^.  we  got  into  the  ti'opical  jungle.  The  I'orest 
was  made  of  tall,  bi'oad-leaved  trees,  growing  in  wet,  steaming, 
brown  nuul,  and  the  whole  jilain  was  cut  uj)  with  narrow 
water-courses.  It  looked  like  fever  personified,  aiul  now  and 
then  il  smtdt  liorriblv  of  1'ungi.  It  is  fidl  of  ticrers,  but  we 
.saw  nont'.  In  half  an  hour  we  got  through  this  belt  into  an 
o[)en  plain,  rich  with  ric(;  and  sugar-cane,  and  fresh  after 
till!  foi'est.  lUit  the  glass  was  about  SU°  at  suinis ',  and  the 
steam  in  the  air  made  the  heat  fippressive.  Presently  we  got 
to  a  station,  and  some  dozens  of  brown  men  and  !iovs  dragged 
us  to  a  rich,  muddy,  broad,  shallow  river,  which  we  forded. 
Coolii'.s  by  the  dozen  wei'e  wading  over  with  their  buiVi,  iis, 
ami  a  pretty  brown  girl  sat  in  the  stream  bathing  placidly 
while  we  crossed.  Then  we  got  to  a  bigger  river, 
ovci'  which  we  boated  on  bamboo  stages  and  a  double 
Cadalla  boat.  ]\Ien  ]»ushe(l,  and  pulled,  and  wadi'd,  and 
poled,  and  so  we  got  over,  ami  then  we  stuck  for  lack  of 
horses.     The  German  postmaster  gave  us  food  and  benches 
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under  a  shed,  and  then  we  went  o(f  in  the  heat  to  a  sugar- 
mill.  There  the  owner  showed  us  the  works  under  repair, 
and  after  feeding  us  on  water  and  cigars,  sent  us  hack  to  tlie 
post  in  his  carriage.  There  we  hiy  under  the  slied,  and  rested 
till  the  liorses  had  their  rest,  and  tlien  off  we  set  to  get 
in  here  at  8  P.M.  in  tlie  dark. 

I  have  heen  to  the  Post  Kontor,  and  find  tliat  I  must  go 
in  three  days  along  tlie  coast  through  rain  and  floods,  and 
that  T  may  be  stopped  for  ten  hours  at  some  river  or  othei-. 
If  so  be  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  telegraphed  for  horses  all 
down  the  road,  and  at  six  to-morrow  I  start  (D.V.).  So  now 
picture  to  yourself  a  large  barouche,  with  a  white  awning 
over  all,  dickey  and  coach-box.  A  coachman  in  Malay  cos- 
tume, driving  four  or  six  horses,  as  the  ease  may  be,  from  the 
box,  and  two  or  three  "  Loopers,"  wild  Malays,  rushing  along- 
side, leaping  up  behind  on  steps  made  for  them,  cracking 
whips,  yelling,  leaping  up  in  the  air,  and  behaving  like 
maniac  running  footmen.  Four  tiny  ponies  at  full  gallop, 
stopping  suddenly  at  the  least  rise,  or  rut,  or  roughness  in 
the  road.  Then  men  pixshing,  pulling,  turning  wheels,  flog- 
ging, and  calling  for  aid.  Small  boys,  old  men  and  young, 
tumbling  out  of  bamboo  brakes  and  plantain-gardens,  and 
helping  as  they  can.  In  the  midst,  my  venerable  form, 
smoking  with  dignity  and  perspiring  freely.  All  around, 
heat-haze ;  overhead,  grey  cIoikIs.  A  steaming  lieat  of  80° 
to  90°,  and  a  still,  hot,  leaden  sea,  with  a  nmddy  shore  and 
muddy  water ;  landing-piers  built  of  coral ;  Malay  boats  and 
Chinese  junks,  and  steamers  out  in  the  roads.  If  you  can 
manage  to  imagine  all  this,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  travelling 
in  Java  Avith  Government  post-liorscs  all  free,  gratis,  and  for 
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notliiiii;.  r  (Idji't  l\'cl  iis  it'  it  were  going  to  cost  me  a  lever, 
but  it  certfiiiily  is  iineomiuoiily  hot  work.  As  targets  aie  set 
up  in  tliu  Goveriiinent  regulations,  I  do  it  all  "  with  the 
greatest  rare."  I  cany  an  unihi'ella,  and  I  drink  no  stronger 
drinks  than  beer. 

Now  ibi'  this  house.  Tlie  master  has  a  Jewish  nose,  and 
the  mistress  also,  and  black  hair.  Her  daughters  are  like 
her.  They  go  about  barelboteil  in  wliite  sleeping-dresses, 
M'ith  hair  down  all  morning,  and  af'tcu'  breakfast  of  bread 
and  cheese,  the  house  has  become  a  pandemonium  of  noisy 
infants. 

Good-bye  till  ne.xt  leller. 

J.   F.  0. 


No.  XLVI.  Tkk.m.o.ng.vn,  Java, 

March  •2ith,  187;'). 

My  DKAU  jMoniKi;, 

Pool-   old    F.  used  to    sing  a  joyous  song  with    this 
chorus — 

"  .My  wife's  (liad,  ami  I'm  a  widowiT, 
I'm  a  widower,  I'm  a  widower. 
I'm  very  ;^\m\  tliat  I've  <,'ot  rid  of  lier, 
Oil !  yes  1  urn. " 

Here  1  am,  all  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  great  carriage,  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  island,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  sea, 
surrounded  by  volcanoes,  and  in  tropical  heat,  enjoying  tire 
after  Japanese  frost.  I  started  on  ]\Iondav  right  early,  after 
a  fearful  night  of  "  Doniier  and  JUitzen  "  and  a  deluge  of  hot 
rain.  I  got  off  at  daylight,  and  made  good  progress  under  a 
fine  blue  sky  in  a  fresh  breeze,  admiring  the  great  volcanic 
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iiuniiil;iiu    wliicli    staiuls    ()]iji()sil('    to  ('Iiriilmii.     Tlic   iiiiiiu'. 
of   ill-    'rjcriiiKii,  iiiid  it    is    1  n.T.'j  I-  tret    lii^ii,   acciu'diii;/  to 
the   map.     Tlic   cone  is    nearly    linislicil  ;    the   crater  at    tii]t 
nuist  be  <[uite  ii  nam  w  l)asin.     As  we  ^Dt  nn  we  ,nnt  to  ns'U'sc! 
TOads,  tlien  ti)   wet   mads,  then  to  water,  and  then  to    Losari 
and  a  hi^;'  viver,  wliere  niy  eoaelmian   said,   "  Urenta,"  wait  ; 
"  ]\hda}nian  no  sahe."      I    went,   and   hioked   o\rv  a  liandiod 
liurdle,  and  there  was  a  red  ih)nd  ^lonrini^  past,  and  the  royal 
mail  waiting:;  till  it  ran  ont.    "  llustieus  [ei^gs  ])rel<cd  at]  dum 
delhiat  amnis."      I  ate  eold  rite  and    hai'd  (\^,l;s,  and    diank' 
cold  water  and  tea,  and  rt^jiosed   Ibr  ahont  six   hours.     Ther 
my  carriage  was  hauled  (111  to  a   Ccsia/in  lioat,  Avitli  liandioo 
liurdles  on   it.      ^leii,    women,    and    coolies   cro\\(le(l    in,    and 
over  1  went.     Then    I    had  to  wait   I'or  hoist's  or  haines.s  or 
sonietliin,u',   so    I   sketched   nati\('S.      '!"hen   we    ,n'ot  oil'  once 
more,  nnd  drove  helter-sktdter  through  iloods  two  or  three 
fc(  t  dee]i  in  the  road.     ^leii  were  wadini^  hreast  liinh  in  side- 
patlis  ;  the  water  was  dee})  in  the  houses.     a\ll   the  jiopula- 
tion  A\ei'e  llshin,^  in  their  tields  ol'  ri<'e.     The  only  tiiily  con- 
tented creatures  were  the  hurialoes.      I    tlaaight  of  old  (!aelic 
tales    ahoiit    water-hulls,   and    decided    that   Jlo-^  j'n'hi(.i/i  ni's 
must  have  hceii  a  hnltalo   ol'  mild   aspect   and   great    power, 
fond  of  water  and   swani]is.     There  wei'e  these  great   hrown 
and  white  aiul  mouse-coloured   kye,  tethered   in   rows  (jii  diy 
mounds,  or  standing  u])  to  their   shoulders    in  the  watei',  or 
laid  down  so  flat  that  nothing  luit  a  face  and  a  ]iair  of  hums, 
or  it  may  ho   a  hit  of  hum]),  appeared  in  the  aii'.     In  the 
midst  of  all  this  water  rose  rice-to]),s,  ami  now   and  then  a 
great  cane-brake  ;  hut  that  forest  (jf  reeds  was  sugar.     Pre- 
sentl}-  we  got  out  of  the  tlood.s,  and  liy  eight  I  was  housed  at 
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'I'li'jiil.  A  ball  was  ;ioiiii>'  on  next  lo  Llic  ]'<elle  A'liu  Hotel. 
The  luusir  was  t'uncreal  in  time,  horrible  in  tune,  lamentable 
ill  tone.  Tt  continuctl  all  night,  aiid  chimed  in  with  the 
music  i>f  mosquitoes.  It  was  an  unquiet,  hot  night,  and 
noisy.  I  looked  in  at  the  ball,  and  saw  young  men  in  white 
coats  and  ])olished  shoes  enjoying  themselves  after  the  fashion 
of  their  ".ge  aiid  native  country — solemnly.  A  Dutchman  is 
even  more  bored  by  amusement  than  I  am. 

On  Tuesday  1  was  off  at  dawn,  and  I  got  housed  at  4  P.M. 

at  a  good  [)lace  without  ditUculty.     To  my  right  was  JSlamat, 

llMll-l    feet    high,  with  a  crater  at    lO.TTC    feet.       Tt    is    a 

mountain,  in  the  same  state  as  \'(>u\  ius — a  coue  risen  in  an 

older  crater,  but  not  yet  complete,  like  the  ne.xt  neighbour, 

Tjerimai.     The  day  was  bi'autiful — 70"  to  SO  ,  ^\■ith  a  bright 

clear  liluti   sky   and    a   iredi   sea-breeze.     1    sal   all  over  the 

carriage,  front  and  back  ;  got  out  all  my  bags,  and  hung  them 

on    (livers   pegs  in    divers    ways,   to  try   how  I   eould    make 

mys(df  most  comfortable  and  look  most  like  a  governor-general. 

The  result  was  my  own  great  contentment  and  the  awe  and 

reverence  of  the  whole   country.      I^vety  man  I  met  took  olf 

his  broad  umbrella  hat,  and  passed  nie  willi  an  awed  face.     1 

smiled  ami  iiiulded,  and  touehed  my  hat  loyall}',  and  so  we 

!j(>t  on  i'asl  and  eheeribv  .;U  day.     The  ureal  fun  seenicd  to  be 

tishing   in  ditejies;    (lu-  great  imb.isuy,  rice  cultivation.     A 

lot  of  bulfaloes  ami  jiloughs,  with  men  sitting  on  the  wood, 

niareli  and  wade  ami  siilutter  about  in  the  mud  and   water 

till  they  ma]<e  a   kind  of  nasty  chocolate  of  a  ^hole   Held. 

Then  women  wade  in  with  bundles  of  green  pkails,  and  slick 

them  in  rows  with  tlieir  hands,    (.'lose  to  them  are  ripe  green 

lields  and  yellow  grain,   and    the    road    was  crowded   with 
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coolies  ciu'iyiii!''  ricH'-slieavos  to  market.  Tliev  ;iro  a  brown 
people,  Avitli  a  strong  tenileiicy  towards  black  now  and  then. 
I'icture  to  yourseli'  a  nuked  boy,  plastered  with  grey  mad, 
riding  on  a  niiuldy  bullhlo,  wading  up  to  liis  knees  in  mud  : 
or  a  dozen  buffaloes  wallowing  on  a  muddy  shore  by  a  muddy 
stream  ;  or  three  boys  in  draperies  of  primitive  colours  and 
natural  l)iown  skin  riding  on  one  white  bulfalo,  pacing 
solejuidy  down  the  street;  or  a  whole  herd  of  buffidocs  all 
over  mud  witli  one  boy  herding  Iheni,  seated  in  state  on  th(^ 
biggest,  all  standing  in  standing  muddy  watei',  pi(d\'ing  green 
pasture  out  of  the  slime.  Tlien  pnt  in  a  great  gi(M>n  cool 
Lhiiket  of  sugar-cane,  ten  i'eet  high,  and  men  and  boys 
gnawiu"-  bits  as  th.ev  u<)  alou'--  the  road  ;  then  imt  in  a  stronu' 
stnell  of  dampness  and  heat,  and  a  glare  of  light  that  eyes 
can  hardly  bear,  and  then- you  have  a  picture  of  Java  as  I 
saw  it  yesterday.  Then  eonie  t(j  a  river-bank,  crowded  with 
carts  ami  coolii's,  and  smelling  abominably.  Tlie  Caxfalia 
doubh^  canoe  stage  boat  comes  in,  and  llie  carriage!  is  hauled 
on  board,  \  pretty  girl,  modestly  covering  her  bare  self 
with  a  wet  sarong,  is  u]i  to  her  neck  in  brown  water.  Souse 
.she  goes  under,  and  a  (doud  of  l)lack  hair  iloats  above  Ihm- ; 
u])  slie  comes,  liaving  ehangeil  her  sarong  bidow,  and  there 
she  stands,  wi'inging  one  garment,  clad  in  the  other,  bathing 
in  mud  anil  water  at  80".  Xear  ai(>  mei:  "rubbing  them- 
selves, ami  men  sciubbing  the  hides  of  gi'ey  luiffaloes  laid  in 
tiie  river.  They  are  twitching  their  ears,  and  seiuling  a 
sparkling  sliower  of  light  out  into  tlie  hot  air  with  every 
snort  and  twit(,'h.  Over  we  go,  and  a  whole  crowd  of  (soolies 
take  the  wdieels  of  my  state-eoach  and  sing.  1  could  fancy 
it  a  Oaelic  song.     'J'lie  leader  gives  out  a  few  words  in  good 
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lime  and  tune,  with  a  grand  voice,  true  as  a  Japanese  gong  ; 
tlien  tlie  whole  lot  sing  '•  Leila,"  and  haul.  Up  I  go  an  inch. 
Then  come  more  verses,  and  at  each  "Ix'ila"np  I  go  till  I 
get  to  dry  land  once  more.  I  pay,  and  off  1  go  to  stick  in 
the  mud.  Down  leap  the  "  Loopers  ;"  the  coachman  yells  ;  the 
"Loopers"  thrash;  the  horses  kick,  and  do  everything  hut  pull. 
The  "Loopers"  push  the  wheels.  They  summon  passing  coolies ; 
they  push,  and  pull,  and  shout,  and  at  last  off  we  go  again  at 
lull  gallop,  shouting,  "Iloo!  llio."  lIoo !  Yah!  Hurray! 
iloo!"  Stamp,  crack,  crack,  crack;  and  so  we  travel  in 
•lava  with  a  (Jovci'iiment  order  i'oi'  I'rce  pnst-horses  and  a 
grand  Datavia  carriage,  which  is  the  greatest  imposition  of 
the  whole.  Here  1  was  told  that  I  must  wait  five  days  for 
liorses.  I  wrote  to  the  licisidcnt,  ami  1  am  to  start  at  noon 
for  Samarang.  This  letter  is  the  result  tif  my  morning's 
delay  at  Tekalongan. 

Scmwran;!,  2~)lh. —  At  one  I  started,  took  off  my  coat, 
tucked  uj»  my  shirt-sleeves  and  trouscis,  and  .'Spread  myself 
o'.;  ill  tiie  cool  breeze,  which,  travelling  on  good  roads  at  a 
good  pace,  blew  in  my  face.  After  a  while  we  began  a  rise, 
and  rose  DtK)  feet  over  a  spur  of  the  hills.  AVe  got  into  a 
dark,  damj)  forest  of  broad-leaved  teak-trees,  adorned  with 
ferns  and  orchids,  and  liung  with  ci'ee]icrs.  Strange  birds 
wh'stled  and  sang.  Six  lailfaloes  wcic  harnessed  ahead  of 
si.\.  jionies,  and  on  we  went.  Down  came  rain,  and  evcrytliing 
steamed.  Thiin,  at  dusk,  we  came  to  a  deep  pool  in  a  red 
river,  amongst  stones  of  whinstone  under  green  irees.  In  the 
water  swam  a  whole  herd  of  buffaloes,  looking  like  my  idea 
of  hippopotami.  Kaked  blown  boys  ran  about  yelling  and 
pelting  their  cattle,  and  herding  the  amphiliious  brutes.     It 
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u;is  a  strange,  weird  pietuic,  uiiliku  anything  tluit  ever  I  saw 
or  heard  ahout.  Presently  a  couple  of  the  brutes  were  lished 
out  and  harnessed,  and  they  solemnly  jjaced  up  a  hill, 
dragging  horses  and  carriage,  while  a  small  hoy  did  all  the 
driving.  Xo  wonder  "Tarbh  uisge  "  is  tlio  I'riend  of  mini  in 
Gaelic  tales.  Then  night  i'ell,  and  T  lell  to  feeding  in  the 
dark.  I  made  such  a  mess  of  it,  tliat  I  took  a  swig  out  of  a 
bottle  and  stopped. 

Thenceforth,  till  the  moon  rosc^  T  saw  Java  by  torchlight. 
After  the  moon  rose,  I  went  to  sleep  bareheaded,  and  saw  it 
in  my  dreams.  Every  six  miles  I  had  to  wake  up  and  pay 
"Loopers"  and  coachmen,  and  try  1o  talk  ^Nlalay.  Then  I  found 
that  I  Wiis  in  a  new  language,  the  third  which  I  liave  passed  in 
Java.  IMalay  was  ustdcss,  and  I  was  dumb ;  so  1  paid,  and 
slept  till  the  dawn  came  as  suddeidy  as  tlu^  day  went,  and 
then  I  arrived  at   the  Pavilion  Hotel  in  Samarang.     I  hnve 

delivered  my  letters;   I  have  seen  K ,  and  on  the  advice 

which  I  u'ot  to-ni<'ht  1  sliall  act — either  yo  on  wanderiu" 
or  go  off  by  steamer  to  Singapore  to-morrow. 

I  have  made  \\\)  my  mind  to  leave  Java  to-morrow  in  tlie 
steamer  for  Singapore,  and  get  to  Ceylon  by  the  lirst  mail. 

(lood-bye  till  next  letter. 

J.  V.  C. 


Tn  consequence  of  the  break-down  of  tli'  carringe  I  diil 
not  go  to  the  greatest  sights  of  .lava,  to  wit,  the  great  Jlindii 
ruins  near  Samarang,  and  to  the  scene  of  a  recent  eruption 
of  mud  from  a  cone  further  east.  Py  the  kindness  ol'  many 
friends  I  might  have  travelled  with  ease  and  comfort,  on 
shore  and  at  sea,  far  iin;l  near,  in  these  magnificent  islands. 
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Eain,  lieat,  overworked  cattle,  and  a  broken  carriage  on  shore; 
a  veiy  pleasant  party  on  l)oard  a  Avell  found  ship,  and  down- 
rifi'lit  sloth  made  nie  leave  Java.  The  carriacje  was  aftei'wards 
sold  and  the  money  divided  witli  the  owners  in  London. 
Few  jieoplc  seemed  to  know  the  story  of  the  ruins.  An  old 
friend,  Mr.  John  Crawford,  in  1(SG2,  gave  me  a  nnndjcr  of 
Javiuiese  hronzes  with  this  note: — 

"  This  cup — presented  by  the  undersigned  to  his  friend, 
John  F.  C.vMrnHi.L,  Es(piire, 

— was  brought  I'rom  Java  in  IS  17.  It  is  a  Hindu 
sacrificial  cup  found  among  tlie  ruins  of  Hindu 
temples,  and  beiu-s  the  date  in  tigures  1241  of  the 
era  of  Salna,  or  Salivana,  a  prevalent  one  in  Soutliern 
India,  from  whence  it  was  tliat  the  ancient  Javanese 
acquired  tlieir  Hinduism.  The  era  of  Salna  corre- 
sponds Avith  .\..i).  7'.',  which,  by  the  way,  was  that 
in  which  I'omncii  and  Herculaneum  were  destroved. 
The  cup  was  thcrelbrc  manufactured  in  the  year  of 
C'hrist,  HJ20,  and  is  at  date  of  this  memorandum 
542  years  old. 

(Signed)         "  J.  Craavfokd, 

"  IT),  William  Street, 

The  cup  is  4,^  incite'^  high,  and  has  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
and  other  figures  upon  it  in  low  relief. 

2.  "Ib'onze  figure  of  'Dave,'  consort  of  Vislmu,  Hie  third 
person  of  the  Hindu  Triad.     From  Hindu  ruins  in  Java." 
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3.  A  figure  of  Buddha,  with  an  inscription  on  the  back  of 
the  screen  under  wliich  lie  is  seated. 

4.  Buddlia  standing,  draped,  with  a  gloiy  behind  his  head, 
one  hand  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  the  otlier  liokling  a 
lotus. 

5.  A  bell,  said  to  be  of  great  historic  interest. 

6.  Smaller  figure,  seated,  apparently  the  same  as  2. 

7.  ]5uddha,  seated. 

8.  Figure,  seated. 

9.  A  couchant  monster,  intended  to  pour  oil  or  some  fluid 
from  his  mouth.     He  is  most  like  a  conventional  dojr. 

These  bron/es  may  indicate  the  origin  of  Javanese  ruins,  of 
which  I  l;ave  heard  a  great  deal  and  saw  very  little.  A 
gentlemar.  at  Samarang  told  me  that  a  great  many  golden 
utensils  had  lately  been  found  on  his  ])ropcrty,  which  is  near 
these  famous  ruins. 

The  natives  looked  cowed,  but  they  are  proud  and  ready  to 
avenge  insult.  A  lady  had  a  good  servant,  and  entertained 
a  guest,  who  spoke  to  him  rudely.  The  servant  came  to  his 
mistress  and  resigned. 

"  Why  ? "  said  the  lady. 

"  If  T  stay  1  mnsf  kill  that  gentleman  !  "  said  the  servant. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  lady. 

■Rut  next  day  came  the  same  story,  more  earnestly  told  than 
ever.  So  the  lady,  to  save  her  guest,  let  her  good  servant  go  ; 
and  he  went  and  so  escaped  murder, 

Nevertheless,  I  would  readily  engage  that  IMalay  man, 
crease  and  all ;  for  a  kind  word  has  equal  power  with  a  cross 
curse  in  Java.  That  I  saw  for  myself  The  ancients  were 
highly  civilized,  and  the  moderns  have  high  spirit.     Politics 
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ancient  (^r  modern  .are  out  of  my  line,  but  stories  come  witliin 
my  bounds.  It  is  told  that  an  EnL,dish  minister  gave  away 
Java,  having  no  notion  what  the  place  was  like,  how  big  it 
was,  or  what  it  was  worth.  It  is  told  that  the  Dutch,  bavin'' 
got  Java,  wished  to  make  roads.  A  governor  ordered  the 
natives  to  make  a  road,  and  threatened  to  hang  tlie  cliief  if 
it  was  not  made,  and  well  maile,  within  a  given  time.  Some- 
thing went  wrong,  and  the  chief  and  a  dozen  of  his  people 
were  hanged  by  the  road  side.  Xo  wonder  the  Java  roads 
are  good,  and  no  wonder  the  natives  looked  at  mo  as  if  I 
were  going  to  order  them  to  execution  from  my  state  coach. 
I  own  that  I  breathed  long  gasps  when  I  got  to  the  free 
shade  of  the  I'nion  Jack,  away  from  cringing  bullied  mortals 
in  damp  beat. 


No.  XLVIT.  FiiKNcii  Mail  "  Hoogiily,"  at  Sea,  Indian  Ocf.an^ 

Monday,  ^Ipril  ^th,  1875. 

My  dear  Mother, 

On  board  of  this  ship  ought  to  be  several  letters  of 
nn'ue  up  to  Samarang  and  Good  Friday,  March  26th. 

On  that  dav  I  found  that  the  famous  Batavian  carriage  was 
so  injured,  that  I  could  not  ventur  >  to  travel  in  it,  even  with 
gratis  horses.  So  1  got  on  board  of  a  sliip,  aiul  left  the 
country  and  the  carriage.  A  lot  of  peo])le  are  on  board,  all 
dressed  in  (puiint  tropical  costumes.  To  be  in  the  fashion,  I 
put  on  a  Cliijiese  blue  silk  coat,  and  so  we  enjoyed  ourselves, 
till  we  got  to  Singajjore  on  Easter  iNFonday  at  dusk.  Now 
you  may  remember  your  Easter  weather,  and  coni])are  it  with 
mine.     The  sea-water  was  85°  to  83°,  the  air  in  the  coolest 
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place  uLout  80°.  All  day  long  the  slcy  ^vas  covered  Avitli 
clouds,  which  ro?e  up  in  tall  pillars  till  they  got  to  cool 
regions,  from  12,000  to  20,000  feet  up  in  the  hlue  shy.  There 
lliey  condensed,  and  do^vn  came  a  plumper  of  tro]iical  rain. 
I  could  see  it  beginning  to  fall,  falling  and  hiding  lower  and 
more  distant  clouds,  "When  wo  got  under  one  of  tliese  pillars 
of  cloud  the  rain  roared  as  it  fell  on  deck,  and  ran  off  in 
torrents  into  the  sea.  At  night  streaks  of  blue  lightning  fell, 
and  ran  along  the  horizon  from  cloud  to  cloiul,  and  thunder 
growled.  The  aii-  was  still,  and  the  shallow  hot  sea  calm. 
"While  far  from  land,  loO  miles  at  least,  bright  tropical  birds 
of  the  land  passed  us,  and  went  on  their  way.  When  we  got 
near  ]>an'jka  and  Sumatra,  the  sea  was  covered  with  iloating 
llowers,  leaves,  fruits,  and  whole  ti'ecs.  Wlien  we  got  near 
the  mouth  of  a  big  river  the  sea  was  brown  with  thick 
Sumatia  mud.  A  sti'ong  tide  was  rumiing  west  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  caiTyiirig  all  this  drift  to  be  the  s]iort  of  winds 
and  waves,  and  to  reach  ScotlK,nd  in  the  (Julf  Stream. 
Arrived  at  Singapore,  I  went  to  a  coral  beach  one  fine  morn- 
ing, and  sjient  some  hours  in  seeking  for  some  miles  for  my 
])et  faiiy  eggs.  I  fomid  none,  but  I  found  a  great  lot  of 
fruits  and  debris,  which  I  shall  look  for  when  I  get  home.  I 
found  all  manner  of  tri3asures  of  the  deep  congregated  and 
collected  and  cast  ashore  in  the  narrow  neck  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  mingle.  The  coral 
sand  was  strewn  with  beautiful  little  shells,  and  M'ith  sponges 
and  plates  of  crabs  and  sea-urchins.  I  filled  my  pockets  and 
stung  my  fingers. 

Meantime  a  stream  of  coolies  and   natives,  Chinese  and 
Malays,  trotted  along  the  beach,  each  Avith  a  bare  hide  and  a 
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big  bat,  and  a  b)ng  pole,  and  a  double  burden  of  fi.sli  and  fruits, 
and  produce,  of  sea  and  land.  Then  came  a  solemn  Indian  in  a 
turban,  then  a  black  Indian  in  a  white  plaid  draped  ribout  his 
ebony  limbs,  then  a  Malay  woman  came  out  of  a  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  palms  whose  gnarled  roots  grow  in  the  sea-sand.  In 
another  minute  she  is  up  to  her  brown  neck  in  the  blue  sea 
washing  sarongs  of  all  known  and  unknown  colours  of  ^lalay 
manufacture.  Then  came  a  tall  well-made  ]\Ialay  jiapa  with 
a  stark  naked  ]\Ialay  child.  They  stopped  at  a  hole  in  the 
sand,  and  the  big  one  began  to  dig  with  his  brawny  hands  ; 
no  terrier  after  rat  ever  dug  better.  I  joined  the  )>iJ.rty  and 
watched.  AMien  the  hands  were  at  the  limit  of  tlie  arms 
and  tlie  head  of  the  digger  was  on  the  hard  sand,  I  said, 
"  Trada,"  he  is  not  there.  "  Ada"  said  the  Malay,  he  is  there. 
Ikit  he  is  tliere  still  as  far  as  I  know.  He  is  a  liurrowing 
edible  crab.  I  saw  lots  of  his  M'ork,  a  iVesb  pile  of  wet  sand 
thrown  out  tif  a  rat  hole,  with  the  marks  of  s)iai|)  cbiws  all 
over  the  mound.  11  im  1  did  not  sec,  but  I  saw  nis  shell. 
By  nine  it  was  so  desperately  hot  that  I  got  into  my  IMalay 
boiit  and  was  rowed  biiclc  by  a  Chinaman  to  Singapore. 
Another  day  I  went  to  the  races.  All  races  are  a  liore,  and 
tliese  were  no  exception,  but  the  spectators  were  my  delight. 
1  got  into  the  ruck  among  a  lot  of  Chinese  and  ]\[alays.  A  little 
boy  beside  me  had  a  great  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  bi'acelets 
and  other  braws  on  his  yellow  skin--iijs  head  was  half 
shaven,  and  the  back  of  it  was  the  foundation  Ibi  a  long 
black  tail.  Tat  fubsy  Chinese  parents,  devoid  of  beards, 
chattered  and  betted,  and  Avore  felt  hats  to  be  European-like. 
Presently  came  a  bustle,  and  the  Governor's  rai'riages  came 
swinging  up  to  the  grand  stand.     Brown  coachmen  in  red 
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and  jTold  Afalay  lancy  drosses  looked  gorgeous.  Out  stepjwd 
my  late  fellow-passengcvs,  now  Governor's  guests.  Presently 
they  were  conversing  uitli  tlie  Tuinangong.  1  cowered  among 
tlieOhinamen,  and  was  not  seen,  1  hope,  for  my  dress  was  too 
shabby  for  such  dignitaries.  1  was  asked  to  dine,  but  my 
letter  was  brought  to  mc  at  ten,  so  J  could  not  go.  Next 
morning  that  party  went  olf  to  China  with  V.  That  evening 
A.  arrived  from  r>atavia.  On  the  1st  of  A]»ril  I  went  on 
board  the  Hoof/l//  French  mail. 

1  saw  Blount  Ojihir  on  the  ISFalay  IVninsula  one  day. 
I  saw  the  high  mountains  about  Acheen  yesterday.  We 
sli])ped  through  a  uari'ow  jxissagc  about  two,  and  got  out  of 
tlie  still  Straits  into  the  heaving  Indian  Oc(!an.  At  six  I 
went  forward  to  "the  eyes  of  her;"  and  there  watched  the 
sun  go  down  into  the  sea  right  ahead,  due  west.  It  took 
two  minutes  and  five  seconds  to  iinish  that  plunge. 

In  187o,  in  the  "White  Sea,  T  timed  the  same  i)roceeding  ; 
and  saw  tlie  sun  nearly  north  slide  into  the  vXrctic  basi/i. 
and  take  twelve  minutes  to  hide  his  hot  self  under  the  cold 
blue  sea.  Here  night  fell  like  a  curtain;  tliere  dusk  and 
dawn  made  all  the  night  that  Ave  saw  near  Archangel. 

At  this  moment  a  very  polite  officer  tells  me  that  I  can- 
hot  sit  in  the  cabin  without  my  coat,  so  I  must  put  it  on. 
1  had  some  thoughts  of  fetcliing  out  my  Archangel  coat  to  re- 
buke the  absurdity,  but  being  polite  I  bowed  and  grinned,  and 
clothed  myself;  and  here  I  am,  with  stewards  only  to  look 
at  me,  sweltering  because  of  civilization.  Drat  civilization! 
Tlie  best  of  it  is,  that  the  whole  ship  is  overrun  with  chil- 
dren nearly  naked;  and  all  morning  men  and  women,  half- 
clad,  pervade    the  deck,  and  parade  on   their  way  to   and 
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from  hiitlis.  Fiu'Llierinore,  our  ancestors  tliu  ajirs  iilioiuid  all 
over  the  sliip,  some  \vitli,  some  without,  tails.  None  are 
(jlothcd,  and  nobody  cares.  One  lias  found  to  his  cost  that 
even  a  tail  may  be  a  cause  of  sullerinjj;.  Two  gieen  jiarrofs 
have  been  i)ut  into  the  same  cage,  and  they  bite  the  monkey's 
tail,  unless  be  tucks  it  carefully  up  out  of  their  reach.  As 
it  is  with  that  tail,  so  it  is  with  my  coat.  It  is  a  bore,  but 
1  must  wear  it.  Drat  fashion  I  ]>esides  a])es  and  peacocks, 
and  JL^old  of  Ophir,  we  hav(!  diamonds  from  Borneo,  birds 
from  Japan,  cigars  from  ^Manilla,  and  wares  from  China. 
jVmong  other  cui'iosities  are  two  Chinese  nurses,  and  a  Malay 
servant,  and  a  lot  of  Eurasian  children  of  uidviiown  breeds. 
We  have  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  (Jerman,  Dutch,  IJritons  ; 
and  lan^fua^es  more  than  grew  at  iJabel  go  babbling  all  round 
the  ship  day  and  night.  Dut  the  chief  aim  and  object  of 
everybody  is  to  get  into  a  windy  jdace,  sit  still  and  sleep. 
Whole  armies  of  convulsed  chairs  s]n-awl  all  over  the  deck,  and 
in  them  straddle  their  owners,  with  their  luimcs  written  over 
their  heads.  I  iiave  no  chair,  so  I  look  out  for  the  best 
placed  and  sit  there  till  the  owner  comes.  Then  1  start  uj), 
and  beg  his  pardon  in  his  own  language  if  I  can  ;  and  so 
1  liave  made  friends  with  no  end  of  injured  chairmen.  One 
has  given  me  a  daily  ^Manilla  ever  since  I  thus  made  his 
ac(iuaintance.  AVc  jabber  Spanish  at  meal-times.  He  is 
the  picture  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Kni])eror  of  the  French.  His 
hand  was  nearly  cut  off  in  a  fight  with  Manillan  natives,  and 
r  cut  his  food  in  return  for  his  cigars.  And  now  this 
jabber  must  cease.  I  hope  to  land  on  Wednesday  7th  at 
(Jalle  ;  get  letters,  and  then  make  plans.  I  shall  stay  about 
three  weeks  in  Ceylon,  and  then  possibly  come  back. 
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,\.lc\anilriii  will  bu  a  good  plaeo  to  write  to.      1   sct3  the 

2'iiius  cviuywliere. 

J.  v.  C. 


■ 


No.  XLVIII.  ('(.i,.iMi;o, 

Frii'(nj,  April  'Mh,  187.'. 

]\Iy  di;ai; 

Here  I  ;un,  .silting  at  7  A.M.  l»y  the  soiniding  .sen, 
with  a  coral  strand  heside  me  alive  with  land-crahs,  and 
the  ghis.s  at  81".  Fleets  of  ilying  prows  -•'■.;  gliding  out  to- 
wards the  horizon  to  cateh  flying-fish,  and  all  manner  oi' 
quaint  crows  are  making  music,  with  the  waves  i'or  accom- 
paniment. It  is  Laggan  strand  in  the  tropics,  seen  througli 
groves  of  C(jcoa-nut  jialms,  over  an  undergrowth  of  cacti, 
which  grow  in  the  coral  sand.  I  have  very  few  clotlies  on, 
and  wish  that  the  houds  of  civilization  were  loosed,  and  that 
1  was  in  native  costume.  That  is,  a  hrowu  rnd  black  biith- 
day  suit,  with  cotton  draperies,  and  a  palm-leaf  umbrelia, 
and  a  basket  cap  or  a  turban. 

Yesterday,  at   G   a.m.,  T  started  with  A in  tlie  mail- 
coach  fiom  dalle,  and  drove   about  seventy  miles  ;d'        »' 
shore  through  a  continuous  I'orest  of  cocoa-nuts,  gi  in 

coral    and    red    sandstone  and    on   greenstone    rod  We 

M'ent  at  a  famous  pace  in  true  I'^iglish  fashion,  and  leu  the 
difference  of  horses.  In  Java  a\(>  were  dragged  by  four  or 
s'x  rats  or  pied  mice  of  ponies,  wJiich  stopjted  at  (ivery  rise. 
J'Jlack  Malay  "  Loopers "  hung  on  behind,  and  whooped 
"  Hoc !  IToo ! "  and  cracked  whips,  and  thrashed  their 
miserable  cattle  all  day  long.  Here  a  dark  Sinhalese,  in 
a  red  turban,  blew^  a  horn,  and  two  bony,  English-bred  hoi'ses 
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trotted  iiud  caiiterud  merrily,  iiiid  never  iieiMlt'd  \vlii[)  or  s])ur. 
Tlie  Javanese  looked  awestruck  and  bullied.  Tiie  Sinhalese 
look  like  nnld-eyed,  marmoset  monkeys — liai)py  and  ennteut. 
The  naked  children  ran  alter  the  mail  and  cheered;  <'Vcn  the 
native  curs  coewed  thoir  tails  im[)udcntly,  and  barked  \viih 
Jh'itish  independence.  I  got  down  to  look  at  a  heap  of  stones; 
picked  u[>  nothing  but  the  most  Iteautil'ul  specinuMis  of  I'olleil 
coral  ;  and,  when  1  had  got  about  a  stone  weight,  1  jjelted  the 
dogs  with  the  precious  Ireight.  It  was  warm,  but  the  air  is 
light  and  dry.  Instead  of  stewing  in  Java  and  boiling  at 
.Singaj)ore,  here  in  Ceylon  we  IVy,  or  grill  and  dry^  We  were 
tui'uing  to  living  mushroom-bt.'ds,  with  green  mildew  and  blue 
mould  ;  here  we  I'eel  I'resli  and  clean,  and  enjoy  lil'(j.  As 
Uhual,  my  chief  joys  are  llie  |)oople.  1  never  tire  of  looking 
at  the  living  gallery  of  tahUanx  vkanU.  The  men  wear  long 
black  glossy  hair,  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  back,  and  fastened  in 
front  with  a  big  tortoiseshell  condi.  They  have  black  beards, 
and  s(nne  have  ijveat  shaiigv  masses  of  wavv  hair  llowin''" 
wildly  over  their  shoulders.  The  boys  and  children  are  often 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  lot  are  l)eautifully  formed,  like 
l)ronze  ^\pollinos  and  black  .V]Ht]lo.s  and  Venuses  of  all  the 
best-known  kinds,  large  and  small.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
pair  of  hump-backed,  mouse-coL aired  bullocks  dragging  a 
covered  cart  full  of  Sinhalese,  all  LirinniiiLT  and  i-litterini,' 
with  ivory  teeth  and  silver  bangles  and  bits  of  cotton  colour, 
and  sparkles  of  sunlight  on  their  polished  shoulders  and  fore- 
heads. Then  place  a  solenui,  drapeil,  bearded  black  man  with 
J'luropean  features  lietween  the  cattle  and  the  cart,  stalking 
along  the  white  or  red  road  with  the  dignity  of  an  emperor, 
and  carrying  a  cane  for  sceptre.     For  back-ground  a  maze  of 
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queer,  loii^f,  jointed,  bent  steins,  with  great  bulbs  for  roots,  and 
tjreou  plumes  of  palm-leaves  for  crowns.  Through  the  forest  a 
briglit-bluc  rolling  sea  of  clear  water  glittering,  and  a  dazzling, 
sliiniiig  white  sand,  with  a  grand  surf,  rushes  alongside,  and  a 
IVesli  ])reeze  blows  the  curtains  of  the  mail-coach  aside  to 
exhibit  two  smoking  Englishmen,  without  coats,  rejoicing. 
Hoorav  I  out  rush  a  lot  of  black  bairns,  staik  naked,  and  a 
lot  of  brown  dogs,  barking.  Too-too-too  goes  the  horn ; 
away  go  the  bullocks  into  the  ditch.  Black  eyes  ihish,  and 
white  teeth  grin,  and  so  we  go  on  to  tiffin.  We  walk  to  a 
rest-house  on  a  rising  ground,  eat  ciiickens,  curry  and  rice, 
bananas,  beer,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread,  wash,  loll  in 
arm-cbairs,  smoke,  and  wish  that  we  could  stay  there  and  eat 
j)earl  oysters  and  be  I'obinson  Crusoes.  Then  too-too-too 
goes  the  horn,  and  off  we  go  to  C.Vilombo.  ]>}•  llu^  way,  the 
people  on  the  /Acri'////  named  me  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Tin; 
jjcople  at  Shangliai  mimed  me  St.  Piiul,  so  theie  must  Ix; 
something  about  me  which  I  do  not  realize.  A  Chinanum 
at  Canton  stroked  my  beard  and  asked  if  1  was  seventy. 
Some  waslu  ,1-out  ti'opical  Dutchmen  laid  a  bet,  and  asked 
nu  to  settle  it  by  savin<j'  whether  I  was  twenlv-five  oi'  thirty- 
five.  1  told  thom  fifty-three.  1  suppose  tjiat  I  am  the 
wuiulcring  Jev  .  I  added  :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  (h'ink  brandy,  and 
that  is  why  my  hair  is  on  my  head  and  my  beard  devoid  of 
snow,  and  my  aged  self  able  to  enjoy  life."  The  rebuked 
Dutcbman  took  another  V>.  and  .S.,  and  I  joined  foi'  good- 
fellowship. 

My  lust  Times  datt^  is  February  1st,  which  I  got  at  Singa- 
pore. I  expect  to  get  March  1st  here.  J'esides  idl  these,  I 
have  got  I  lot  of  lettei.    from  Ccorge  Campbell,  and  a  lot  of 
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invifcotions  from  a  lot  of  liis  friends.  Furtlicr,  three  other 
Campbells  had  my  letters,  and  opanoA  some,  and  tliey  have 
oflered  me  Iiouses  and  horses  and  hospitality.  I  mean  to  -o  up 
to  Candy,  and  on  to  the  Sanitarium  und  Geortrc  Campbcdl 
to-morrow.  After  that  I  shall  settle  what  next  to  do  in 
Ceylon. 

^"o\v  T  must  go  breakfast,  for  this  is    my  last  sheet  of 
p;i])er. 
Ta,  ta. 

J.  F.  C. 

P.S.— I  had  just  done  wlien  a  srinnin--  black  boy  and  a. 
basket  appeai'ed  on  tlie  scene.  ()ut  of  it  lie  pulled  a  live 
cola'a,  and  proceeded  to  play  pi'auks  witli  il  on  the  red  tiles 
close  to  ]uy  bai'o  feet.  "  Tak.'  away  that  snake,  you  black 
devil,"  (|uo'  1,  "or  I  will  shy  my  yellow  slipper  at  vou." 
The  boy  yiinned  and  the  snake  went  into  tju'  basket,  and 
presently  put  out  his  hooded  head  and  In-aji  to  play  pranks 
ag-ain.  Fancy  the  feelings  of  a  greenhorn  at  having  that 
deadly  brute  llourishe-l  at  his  have  feet  while  trying  to°write 
to  his  sister  ir(/m  Ceylon.  There  goe?  the  breakfast-bell,  and 
off  I  go  to  eat,  lieirig  ravenous. 


No.  WAX.  i\kwki:a  Ei.ma, 

Tuesday,  A /nil  U!/i,  187;') 

iMv  l';:au  Motiikk, 

1  Iiav(!  ascended  to  the  i,»|,  ,,f  Ceylon  and  the  earthly 

I'ar.ulise.     Jlere    J    am,   (i,(i()()   f.rt   above   tlie  sea,  in    briglit 

sunshine,  with   the  ,  iass  alwut   iU)\     Yesterday   morning  it 

was  r,-2'   in   the  glittering   dew.     On    Sunday    I    dim;d  with 
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Governor  Gregory  on  luvtlo  and  strawberries,  and  ho  lent  nic 
a  horse.  So  at  dawn  on  Monday  G.  \V.  li.  C.  A.  and  I  started 
np  Pedro  Tulhtgalla,  and  went  to  ilie  highest  point  in  Ceylon, 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  I  rode,  being  old  and  wise,  and 
they  walked.  We  went  through  a  jungle  of  unknown  trees, 
up  a  water-course  on  a  mountain  ])ath,  followed  by  a  couple 
of  bron>:e  statues  in  red  turbans  and  white  tunics.  Uirds 
sang  to  us,  jungle  cocks  crowed  all  al)Out  us,  mists  lay  below 
us  in  Ihit,  even  .sheets,  and  gradually  boiled  up  into  clouds, 
which  rose  and  cap])cd  the  hills.  AVc  did  nut  .see  the  distance 
and  to  tell  truth  I  did  not  care.  ^ly  eyes  were  earthwards, 
looking  for  ice  marks,  and  I  found  UDnr.  I  found  a  beautiful 
liard,  heavy  gneiss,  which  my  geological  hannncr  .showed  t(( 
be  full  of  jewels.  (Jarnets  I  got,  and  1  verily  believe  that  1 
have  got  a  small  ruby.  At  the  foot  of  tliis  ])eak  is  a  glen, 
called  "  the  moon  plains."  There  in  the  washings  of  the  river 
people  used  to  gather  gems.  Here  also  picnic  parties  iised  to  hire 
coolies  and  pay  for  their  hire  with  sapphires  and  .such  like  gear. 
But  the  strange  things  of  human  nature  come  out  here,  and 
so  people  who  dwell  in  Paradise  pay  no  lieed  to  the  precious 
things  on  which  they  tread.  T  am  too  lazy  to  dig  for  sap[)hires 
and  rubies,  and  so  are  the  I'cst  of  the  Pritons  and  Tamils 
here  located.  Kvv'rybody  is  devoted  to  coffee  and  chincoiia 
and  money-making,  and  they  grow  and  gatlici'  and  make  to 
good  purpose.  Having  smashed  stones  and  smoked  (uiougli, 
^ve  toddled  ([uictly  down  from  llu;  lop  of  IVch'o,  listenitig 
to  the  birds  and  tree-frogs,  and  looking  at  strange  butterflies 
and  bloodsuckers.  The  frogs  keejt  u])  a  constant  clacking 
noise,  like  the  notes  of  a  wooden  dulcimer.  They  have 
reminded  me  of  a  man  whom   I   went  to  hear  when  a  child. 
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He  was  a  Swiss,  <„■  a  (ferman,  or  a  Tyvoleso  mountaineer  in 
a  fancy  ,Iress,  and  lie  nse.l  to  tak<-  out  a  small  pomatum  pot 
and  oreasc  his  chin.     These  ,.reliminaries  adjusted,  he  smote 
Ins  clnn   witl,  his   knuckles  and   produced  strani,^e  musical 
notes,  which  arc  rinuing  in  my  memory  while  the  tree-fro<rs 
a.id  a  blacksmith  are  making  my  ears  ring  witli  the  same 
notes.     The  butterllies  are  beantilul ;  they  look  like  animated 
rubies,  sai.j.hires,  and  emeralds,  flown  out  of  the    -rneisc  of 
Pedro   Tullagalla.     The    bloodsuckers  are   harmless"  lizards 
with  spines  on  th.ur  backs,  an.l  quaint,  large,  brilliant  eyes  • 
tbeir  h.vnurite  colour  is   emerahl  green,  but  when  they  <m 
.>n  dark  leaves  ihey  put  on  olive,  and  when  they  get  upon  The 
burk  ot  a,  moss-grown   tree,  they  dress  for  the  occasion,  and 
change  their  brilliant  garments  for  sober  browns  iuid  whiter- 
Wh,m  they  are   disturbed  in  their  minds  and  in  fear  they 
put  on  mourning  and   (urn   black  and  white.     As  we 'came 
down  the   brown    red  path,  we  .listurbed  an  emerald  with  a 
long  lad,   who  had  just  scratched  a  hole  in  the  sand  to  lav 
SIX  white  eggs  therein.     The  lady  walked  off  slowly  and  wen't 
i<P  a  tree  and  turned  colour.     Then  she  looked  round  the 
corner  at  nsand  put  on  mourning,  for  we  du,-  up  the  e^r.-s  a„<l 
earned  off  the  family  before   lu-r  very  eyes      The  e-^o-s  were 
i,nven  to   the  lamily  of  (i.  AV.  K..  a  lot  of  bright  little  g his 
who  dressed  themselves  in  smiles  and  buried  the  other  lamilv 
to  be  hatched  in  the  sand  and   sun  of  their  garden.     What. 
""'   '''"•■'■^'''  ''i'"'    '    '<'">w   not.     I    tuu,'he<l   her  disconsolate 
'Iiseoloured  (ail  will,   my  stick,  and  she  went  muml  the  tree 
'""•  <'"f   of  my  sight,  lamenting.     Then  we  got  <lown  to  the 
proposed  site  of  a  new  house.     It  is  in  a  grove  of  Aaron's 
rods,  long,  brown,  withered  things  with  broad  leaves,  like  the 
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loiijj;  yellow  spikes  wliich  grow  in  our  j^arden,  Lut  twice  iis 
big,  A  tiny  clear  rill  of  cool  ]mre  iiioiuitaiii  water  purls 
through  green  turf,  over  pehhles  which  may  he  jewels,  and  a 
great  tree  grows  alone  in  this  natural  clearing.  It  is  a  strange 
weird  thrawn  tn^e,  like  a  vast  grey  heather  rope,  turning 
sunwise,  and  screwing  itself  U])  towards  the  sky  for  some 
sixty  feet.  Then  it  spreads  out  far  and  witle  a  green  undirella 
to  keep  off  the  vertical  sun  from  the  site  of  the  house  tliat 
G.  AV.  It.  is  building  in  his  brains.  In  the  evening  we  three 
and  Mrs.  0.  and  two  bronze  statues  and  two  white  horses 
drove  down  to  ilackgalla,  past  an  artificial  lake  and  "leaker's 
Farm."  Thu  lake  is  a  new  feature  of  beauty,  invented  by 
G.  AV.  li.  and  executed  by  the  Ciovernor.  'I'hey  simjdy  built 
a  wall  at  a  narrow  place,  and  the  river  tilled  u])  a  great  bit  of 
the  plain,  and  drowned  the  hiii»py  hunting  grounds  of  tlie 
*'  Gennutr.s."  leaker's  .Faviu  was  instituted  by  Sir  Saiiiurl, 
and  many  of  his  im])orted  Englishnu'u  are  still  here.  Some 
have  become  rich  planters;  others  are  diriy  old  drunken 
amiable  re]irobates.  AVith  one  J  fratrniizcd  ;  1  lioastcd  ol'  tlic 
shot  which  1  carry  in  my  legs,  and  be  told  nu'  tlie  tale  of  the 
mishap  that  liere  look  ]ilace  out  elk  shnoiingat  leaker's  l\,.,ii. 
It  was  nuicb  the  same  as  the  stnry  wiiich  I  have  hrard,  and  the 
catastro[the  was  the  same.  Ilackgalla  we  got  down  to  on  a 
beautiful  road  in  a  steep  ravine,  it  is  a  botanical  gar(h'n  Ibr 
experimental  ends,  managed  by  a  certnin  ^Ir.  Thwaites,  who 
is  a  collector  of  liirds  and  bntterljies.  He  sIiowe<l  ns  (b'awcrs 
and  cases  without  end.  Among  his  coiitri\ances  h(>  ^linwrd 
birds  ]ireserved  entire;  Ity  pouring  caibiilic  acid  down  their 
dead  throats.  Tliei'c  they  arc,  feathered  nnimmies  of  great 
price,  but  shrunk  and  shri\elled,  and  dead  and  disagreeable. 
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They  are  not  at  all  like  the  stuffed  birds  of  Gould  and  other 
artists  in  taxidermy,  who  make  feathered  skins  seem  to  live 
and  fly.     Then  we  went  into  the  garden,  whieh  is  simply  a 
bit  of  half-cleared  jungle,  with  stony  jjaths  and  briars  in  it. 
It;  is  a  ([uaint  plaee  and  a  beautiful,  and  one  that  would  have 
charmed  K.,to  whom  please  to  send  this.  AVewere  shown  many 
kinds   of  t(;a,  and  young  ]»Lit.' dions  <»f  eliinconn,  and  oldei- 
ir"i>s  partially  skinned  to  make  f[uinine.     Then  it  came  into 
my  head  that  the  Doctor  could  not  have  a  better  stick,  so  with 
the  consent  of  Thwaites  and  his  aid.  (1.  AV.  U.  and  I  and  the 
curator  taekled  a  small  tree,  and  with  a  one,  two,  three,  heave, 
we  hauled  it  out  by  th(;  roots,  and,  like  children  at  "  French 
anil  Knglish,"  down  we  staggered  witli  our  piize  and  ]iearly 
fell  in  a  Ihm]»  ani(  ng  the  sharp  stones.     Next  we  ducked  and 
scrambled  into  the  ilower  garden,  wliere   tlie  amiable  Adam 
of  this  Eden   liorrowed  my  knife  and  cut  a  sheaf  of  roses  as 
big  as  small   cabliages,  and   lilies,  and  all   manner  of  things 
that  ai'(!  beautiful  and  snudl  sweet.     J'>ut  even  this  Paradise 
has  evil  in  it.     "Listen,"  ([tudh  Tliwaitt-s  ;  and  we  listened  to 
a  distant  hnig  melancholy  howl.     "  That's  the  dog,"  said  he. 
"  What  dog  C  said  I.  "  My  dog,"  (pu/  he;  "  L  have  had  him  in 
a  traji  Ibi'  ten  days."      Xow  in  liulwcr's  novel  of   7'hc  Cduiiii;/ 
llarc,    the    man    who    lias    got    into    the    earth's    interior    is 
mesmeri/e'l  by  a  lioy,  and  made  a  live  iiait  for  an  icthyosaurus 
or   some   oihcr  extimi   monster,  who  coiias  out  of  the  water 
to  cat  tlu!    man  and   is  shot   by  the    l.ioy  with  "  vrill  "  and  a 
tube.     Here   in    this  gaiden   of  Mden   is   a  prowling  leoparil. 
"  I  hoj)e  that  you  feed  him,"  said  (1.  W.  II.     "  Oh,  yes,"  ipioth 
'J'hwaites  ;   "  but   1    don't   give   him   too  much;   if   I   did    he 
woiddn't  howl;   he  tears  the  stiiks  to  bits  with  his  teeth;   I 
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keep  him  there  for  a  week  or  so  jit  a  time,  and  then  h't  him 
out  for  a  Avhile."  Fancy  heing  a  bait  in  a  solitary  jniiglo 
under  a  vast  clif'l',  for  a  wwk  at  a  time,  witli  notliiniij  to  eat 
Imt  sticks,  probahly  sticks  of  bitter  barked  cliincona.  No 
wonder  that  (h)^'  howled. 

Over   the   "ti^'den   at   half-a-mile  rises   a   •■rciit   tall    cliif, 
over  that,  ojice  upon  a  time,  fell  an  ele])hant.     It  is  a  fact, 
for  hia  bleached  head  is  there  still,  sticking  in  a  cleft.     The 
footprints  of  "elks"   were  among  the   tea.     So  Adam,  sur- 
iianied  Tliwaites,  has  ]>lenty  to  do  in  naming  and  laming  his 
animals.     He  sits  on  the  hides  of  apes,  and  his  house  con- 
tains bottled  snakes  and  frogs,  more  spirited  than  the  carboli<- 
acid  bird  nmmmies,  and  skewer'.d  moths.     I.adcn  with  our 
spoils,  we  drovt;  our  white  horse  u]>  and  another  home  in  the 
dark  ;  and  then   we  dined  with  (J.  W.  11..  and  walked  honie 
to  bed.     1  live  in  a  mud-built  hotel,  with  rotten  ]ilanks  under 
t.he  car])et,  and  live  rats   in  the  ceiling,  under  a  biood  ol' 
pigeons.     At  intervals,  Avlnle   I  am  awake   in  lied,  the  cat 
gets  into  the  rat's  attic,  and  there  ensues  a  tremendous  scurrv' 
They  tell   me    that  house-snakes  sometime.,   take    the  cat's 
l)lace,  and  I  listen    for  gliding  sounds  anndst   the  patter  of 
feet.     Then   a  tribe  of  pu])pies   awake  and   enter  my  rooni^ 
and  run   sciandding  races  on  the   reed   mats,  and  s(M'atch  the 
carpet.     Then  a  distant  jungle-cock  gives  a  .sleejty  crow,  and 
tells  me  that  dawn  is  near.     Then  a  domestic  descendant  of 
the  same  kindi'ed  gives  a  different  crow,  and    I   think  it  is 
time  to  rise.     J5ut  tales  of  scoi pious  and  snakes  in  slippers 
and  shoes  make  one  i)ause.     'i'lieu  ligiit  conies,  and   I   rise 
and  go  to  a  bath  full  of  clear  cold  wati'i',  and  pour  jugs  of 
it  over  my  head  till  it  aches.     A  large  congregation  of  ducks 
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next  door  hear  tlie  nisli  of  waters,  and  golible  and  quack 
iiiad]>  for  envy.  Then  I  get  a  live  bronze,  who  brings  Ceylon 
eolfee,  and  liard  Ijutter,  and  English  toast,  and  I  feed  with 
the  hunger  of  exceeding  good  health.  ];y  that  time  tlie  sun 
is  over  the  hills,  and  I  go  out  and  wander  till  breakfast-time, 
which  here  is  half-past  ten,  and  liberal  at  that.  I5y  noon 
the  sun  casts  no  shadow.  I  have  just  been  lolling  over  a 
bridge,  watching  a  brace  of  shining  lironzcs  splashing  each 
other  in  a  clear  pool.  They  kept  up  the  fun  I'm-  iive  minutes, 
and  then  they  dived,  and  their  white  soles  glanced  under 
water,  till  their  black  heads  came  up  to  breathe.  One  head 
was  adorned  with  long  straight  hair,  like  a  woman's,  tlic 
other  was  like  a  black  mop.  The  owner  trundled  it,  and 
scattered  shining  s]»ray,  and  surrounded  his  hcnd  with  a  glory 
of  light  and  a  raiidiow.  On  tlie  bank  sat  a  snudl  crowd  of 
gipsy-like  creatures,  with  pots  and  pans,  and  sticks  and  a 
lire.  lloA,  yellow,  brown,  and  green  garments  were  on  the 
green  grass  beside  them,  and  their  sleeping-i)laces  on  tlie  grass 
were  their  seats  by  day.  A  black,  beautilul  woman,  wrapped 
in  white,  looked  like  an  ancient  nmrble  of  a  lioman  matron  ; 
her  hair,  dressed  in  the  same  classical  form,  rippled  about 
her  classical  head.  She  had  silver  bangles  on  her  wrists 
ami  ankles,  and  arms;  silver  rings  on  her  lingers,  and  on  her 
toes;  a  necklace  of  silver;  iUiuiy  jrwcls  stuck  through  many 
parts  of  her  small,  well-formed  cars,  and  a  jewel  stiu'k  thiough 
her  nostril.  I'.cside  her  stood  a  child,  dressed  in  a  bit  of 
string,  playing  a  tunc  with  his  lists  on  a  tin  can.  A  tall, 
black,  slender  man,  with  a  white  (doth  round  his  waist, 
stood  in  Hogarth's  lines  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
gear.     Truly  those  who  hold  that  Adam  was  black  had  right 
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on  tlioir  siile,  for  lier(j  are  llie  dresses  of  Paradise  in  tliis 
garden  of  Eden.  lUit  white  eivilization  here  has  ousted  the 
ways  of  ancient  A(him. 

I  passed  a  huntsman  in  the  I'azaar.  He  led  a  foxliound, 
a  deerhound,  and  a  hu'cher  by  leashes,  and  on  liis  liead  Avas  a 
stable-paih  He  took  it  off,  and  out  canie  tlie  dark-skinned, 
wild-eyed,  sniilinjf  lace,  and  Idaek  mop  of  tlie  old  Adamite 
race  turned  into  a  vidr'TT  stable  boy.  I  went  to  churcli  on 
Sunday,  and  lieard  money-makinj,'  and  extravagance  and 
modern  ways  roundly  ahused  and  likened  to  the  late  ecli])se  of 
the  sun.  Truly  Ceylon  is  a  (^ueer  place  to  live  in,  full  of  virtue 
and  vice.  If  it  lie  paradise,  it  is  full  of  leeches  and  snakes.  I 
wen^  to  W'idk  with  (I.  W.  II.  and  passed  the  police  station. 
In  mud-walled  cells  behind  iron  gratings  I  saw  a  brace  (*f 
criminals.  One  was  a  man,  the  other  a  pretty  girl, 
with  a  jewel  in  her  nose,  and  tears  in  her  eyes.  What 
the  man  had  done  I  neither  know  nor  care — the  weeping 
bronze  beauty  in  her  classical  white  wrappers  had  run  away 
from  her  employer,  a  C(jtfee  planter,  and  for  so  doing  a  couple 
of  policemen  marched  her  ten  miles  over  the  hills,  and  shut 
her  up  without  blankets  in  a  cold  grated  cell.  On  IMonday 
a  magistrate  was  to  settle  her.  It  is  a  wonder  if  the  winds 
of  Pedro  Tullagalla  have  not  settled  on  her  poor  lungs.  The 
wdiole  land  appears  to  be  colonized  by  Scotchmen,  and  they 
are  all  making  coffee  and  fortunes.  1  am  shortly  to  go  otf  on 
a  police  insi)ecting  tour.  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  lady 
aged  ten.  She  lives  with  a  black,  ebony  and  silver,  fat 
Kolenni  nurse  to  take  care  of  her,  and  with  many  brown 
bronzes  to  wait  on  her  in  a  tiny  mud  cottage  in  a  garden  with 
a  green  gate,  with  pet  dogs  and  cat.s,  and  comfort  all  about 
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her.     The  way  lierc  is  a  steep  ascent  and  a  difficult  jialli — 
as  the  way  to  paradise  ouglit  to  be.     On  Saturday  we  left  the 
coral   and  palm-trees  at   Colombo  with  the  <ilass  at  85°,  a 
railway  engine  whirled  us  alonif  a  damj),  dark,  red,  muddy, 
marshy,  iorest-clad  swamp,  when;  rice  .i^rows  in   mud,   and 
men  and  buH'aloes  wallow  in  mire.     Tiien  we  went  right  uj) 
hill  till  we   got  to  shelves  curved  in  glittering   crystalline 
gneiss.     We  looked  sheer  down  on  the  tree  tops  and  the  red 
rivers  and  green  jilantains  of  the  nether  world  till  we  got  to 
Gampola.     We  changed  carriages  once,  and  then  got  into  a 
coach  aiul  a  thunderstorm.     Tiien  we  got  to  coffee  and  roses, 
and  great  masses  of  white  Datura  llowers,  and  at  last  to  the 
end  of  a  glen  and   waterfalls.     One  was  red,  another  beside 
it  was  wiiite.      "Oh  the    poor  coffee  estates,"  said  a  pas- 
senger.     "There  they  go  to  the  sea."      AV'e   came   to   one 
from    which  the  rains  had  washed  the  soil  so  far  tliat  the 
coffee  trees  stood  on   their  roots    out   of  the   ground.     Not 
being  mangroves  they  had  died.     At  itamlioddo  of  the  many 
coloured  wateri'alls  I  found  a  carriage,  and  grooms,  and  an 
orderly.     I  got  in  and  drove  in  state  and  in  the  dark  u[)  and 
upi)er  to  the  uppermost  tojt  of  the  pass.     ]W  the  smell  we 
knew  that  coffee  and  daturas,  and  roses  and  magnolias,  were 
about   us,  by  the  ear  we  knew  of  tree  frogs,  and  chirping 
cicadas.     Eyes  showed  tire-ilies,  and  every  now  and  again  a 
great   tlasli   of  lightning  tilled  the  whohs  misty  glen  below. 
Then  down  came  the  rain  as  we  went  up,  and  I  tucked  in  my 
legs  and  sat  cross-legged  on  my  wooden  bo.x,  dry  and.  content. 
lint  all  that  long  tramp  I  had  little  to  eat  but  a  green  cocoa- 
nut   that    I   bought  from    a  Idack-eyed  maruKJset  who   had 
climbed  for  it.     lie  took  a  knife  and  at  three  chops  took  olf 
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the  lid  and  handed  nie  a  biininiir^r  bowl  ol"  swcot  watev  and 
cream.  I  drank  and  ate,  but  1  am  more  of  a  carnivorous  seal, 
tlian  a  clindjing,  tree-owniny,  fructiferous;  aniiiud,  so  1  wisluid 
for  beef  and  longed  in  vain.  About  ibur  Ave  ^ot  to  a  rest 
house,  and  there  we  got  beefsteaks  and  I)itter  beer.  ]  ate 
and  drank  and  wis  satistied.  Now  this  will  k't  you  know 
that  I  am  in  health,  for  green  cocoa-nut  and  bitter  lieer  would 
be  apt  to  disturb  the  works  of  any  ordinary  clock,  and  my 
clock  -svliich  tells  mo  the  dinner  hour,  Mas  none  the  worse  but 
rather  better.  I  scratched  my  hands  and  bled  considerably 
yesterday,  there  is  no  visible  mark  to-day.  I'ut  if  I  have 
good  cause  to  l)e  thaid^ful  I'or  the  greatest  blessing  of  frail 
humanit}',  J  hear  of  nlhers  -who  are  doAvn  uilh  fever  and 
dangerously  ill  hard  by.  So  tlie  serpents  have  and  hold  their 
footing  in  Kden  still.  1  am  going  to  a  Badmiidon  party 
at  4  r.M.  to  make  acquaintances  and  do  the  agreeable  to  a  lot 
of  European  ladies  in  the  latest  fasliion. 

1  have  iKtlhing  to  say.  and  no  news.      1   am  going  some- 
where some  day,  and  sliall  .stay  about  Ceylnn  some  time. 

iMeantime  good-bye. 

J.  F.  C. 


CiiAKai-;  Lr.A, 

yij'rii  21.S/,  isrr>. 


No.  L. 

My  DEAlt  ]\rriT]IER, 

My  last  to  somebody  was  from  Newera  Ellia,  whence 
I  started  yesterday  at  noon  with  G.  W.  U.  C.  Three  black 
breechesless  men  hoisted  our  goods  on  their  turban.s,  abronzi; 
policeman  took  them  in  charge;  \\\o  well  draped  bron/es  led 
up  two  white  steeds,  those  who  had  the  I'ight  kissed  each  other, 
I  kissed  my  hand,  and  olf  wv.  rode  into  the  jungle.     Down 
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hill    wo    went    amidst    rn'e])(MS,    niid    leaves,  and    thickets, 

alongside  of  a  biawlinjj;  buni.     Sometimes  we  stopped   to 

look  at  a  strange  Llack  shiny  ereature  with  a  thousand  feet, 

moving  in  waves  on  the  red  itatli  :  sometimes  at  the  traeks 

of  an  elephant,  sometimes  at  a  pile  of  chips,  those  of  a  car- 

penter-was[),  or  at  iin  ant,  or  at  something  else.     Whiles  we 

waded  over  gneiss   rocks,  whiles  the  path   was  a  landsli}*, 

and  we  g(it  oil'.     iJut  whatever  we  did  we  went  down  from 

till!  moon  plains,  and  the  barrack  plains,  and  the  heavenly 

abode   in  which    J    have   bem   doing   nothing  foi'  ten    days. 

Presently  we  got  out   of  the  wood  to  a  clearing.     Some  one 

had  bought  (lOvernment  land  to  make  a  coffee  estate.     'J'he 

Sinhales(!   woodmen  had  notchecl  all  the    trees  on  the  low 

side,    and   the    highest    had    ]ilayed  l-'reneli  and  English   or 

I'russiau   soldici's  with   the  rest.     There  they  all  lay   with 

their    heads    do^\  ii    hill,   on    the    to])    of   each    other.       The 

plantei's  had  gone  a  step  further,  and   Ijurned   their  jungle, 

and   so   everything    was  black  and  red  soil.     Then  it  began 

to  lain,     ^'c.xt  we  came  to  an  older  estate,  where   rows  of 

red    holes  had    been   dug,   and   wheie   beds  of   young  colfee 

plants    were  cradles  of  future   foituues.     Then  we  got  into 

a  dei-'per  ford  and  we  were  wet.     Then  we  ciime  to  an  older 

estate    where  the    hill-side  was  green  with    eoifee-trees,   all 

])runed  to  one  .shape  and  size.     Some  in  white  bloom,  some 

hung  with  green  berries    some  with  ri])e  reil  cherries,  which 

tasted  sweet  and  puljiy,  and  contained  white  beans  in  paper 

covers.     A  white  man  in  a  solar  hat,  or  a  brown  man  in  a 

wdute    sheet   and   red    turban,  or  a   long-legged  black  bare 

bronze  statue  of  a  coolie  stood  hero  and  there  amongst  the 

urecnery,   doing   something.     Here  and  there  a  neat   house 
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with    11    tV'nce    of  Adiun's    iicodld  uiid    l)amb()()    riiil,  and   a 
snii»king   luiii   appeared,    and    tlie     inmates   came   out    and 
answered    our    ([uestinns     in    li-less    Kn,ii!i^fli  or   in    Scotcii 
I)oric,  or  in  whistlinj^  broyne.     J»nt  all  tin;  tinu'  \v(i  went 
down,   antl  the   rain  eame    down    with    jiower,    pouring.     T 
hoisted  my  Japanese  umbrella;    ('.  in    liis  unilbrm  j^-ot    oil' 
and  walked.     Then    we   got    to  moi'e  rofky  lords  and   got 
Avctter  than  over  in  water  at  (io"  or  7lt'.     So  we  ,sat   on  a 
wet  stone,  ate  sandwiches  and  drank  whisky,  smoked,  jawed, 
and  studied  the  geology  of  ]iot- holes  and  contorted  gneiss. 
^Meantime   all  the  naked  men  got    into  a  grou]>  and  stood 
under  an  umbrella  of  divers  colours,  while  the  white  horses 
grazed,  and  the  raiu  made  everything  glitter  and  shine  that 
was  not  green  cofl'ee.     Then  for  miles  and  miles  we  rode  up 
through  rolling  green   coifee-clad  hills  to   "Tatena"   grass- 
lands, past  planters' houses  adorned  with  llovv(.'rs,  and  bananas, 
and   aJoes,  and  bleached  bones  of  deceased    elephants,  and 
horns  of  deer,  and  shot-belts.     Dandie  l)inniont  terriers  came 
out  and  barked  at  us,   big  dogs  wagged  their    tails,  crowds 
of  coolies,  clustered  about  garden  gates  under  many-coloureil 
umbrellas,  stared  at  us.     Their  wild  tom-ton>  music  sounded 
through  the  I'ain  from  their  barracks  near  the  pid]iing  houses. 
Everything  looked  like   peace    and    pr()S])erity,    ]tlenty   and 
growing  wealth.     Anything  <[uite  like  the  cour>tiy  I  never 
saw.     Coffee  is   about   as  pictures(pie  as  a  turnip-tidd,  and 
black    stumps    a,re    the   same   everywhere.     J'ut   a  perfect 
green  house  of  coll'ee  in  a  ruin  of  black  stumps  reaching  as 
i'ar  as  the  eye   can  see,  amongst  these  round  gneiss  hills  of 
l)indjO(Ma,  is  something  new.     JNIy  conu'ade  tells  me  tales  of 
statistics  which  make   my  mouth   water.     An   acre   yields 
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about  £120  .st(!rlii);4  at  tlu;  bost,  what  it  yit'lds  at  tlio  worst 
is  iKjthinin'  at  all.     J.and  sells  for  fabulous  i)ricG3.     Morti^ij^cs 
])ay   10  ])('!•  nniit.  in   London  quartorly.     I   have  no   money 
and  r  am  ton  lazy  and  old  to  make  money,  but  ii'  tlie  earthly 
paradise  is  on  tiu;  top  of  these  hills  in  (,'eylnn,  the  abode 
of  IMutuH  apjx'ars  to  be  Dimboola  and  the  offeo  plantations. 
Further,  1  am  told  tales  of  beauty,  of  maj^nificent  mr)untain3, 
the  great  wostei'ii  ran,i;'e  and   of  Ad;im's   IVak.      lUit  all  that 
1  saw  was  a  forej^round  of  Ljreen  coll'ee  and  withered   black 
bui'nt  jungle,  against    a   grey    background   of  Scotch   mist. 
Having  toi)])i'd  a  ridge,  we  got  down  to  a  rivtsr,  and  dnsk 
came  down  on  us  ftdlowed  by  s[ieedy  darkness.     From  paths 
we  hiul  got  to  a  road  l»y  a  Ijig  river,  to  lights  in  houses,  to 
liretlies   l)y    the    wayside,  t(»  jjrocessions   of   Tamul    coolies 
beating   tom-toms    in   honour  of  something  or  of  somebody 
human  or  divine.     A\'(.'  passed  shops  lit  u])  by  tallow  dips, 
graves    dindy  seen    by  the  roadside,  hi'aps    o|"  eoflee  refuse 
smelling  as  middens  smidl,  carts  with  ]»rojecting  yokes  on 
the  necks  of  their  bullocks,  against  which  my  while  ])ony 
knocked  my  wet  shins.     All  1  saw  was  a  yellow  road  with 
a  iigun;   in  uniform    and  a  ])ipe(day  solar  liehnet,   striding 
along  in  front  of  me,     All  I  heard  was  the  roar  of  the  river, 
and   the   i)atter  of  a   falling  deluge  on  my  ])ai)er  undirella. 
On   we   went  ami  tlown   the  road  jabbering  and   "whi.stling 
and   making  way  at    three  miles  an  hour,    till    we  reached 
Craigie    IjOU  rest-house    about  eight.     A  man  in  a  tortoise- 
shell  com!)  fed  us  with  "  devil  "  and  curry,  pri!vious  guests 
looked   at  us.     W\\   lit  a  rearing  lire  of  sticks.     I  took  off 
my  wet  coat,  ke])t  on  my  wet  breeks,  smoked  placidly,  and 
presently  went  to  bed  at  Craigie  Leu. 
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Now  frotn  llic  name  try  to  piciiivo  '•  ("niiuic  Lea,"  an<l 
strive  to  t;ik(^  ill  what  \  see.  In  front  ri-cs  a  ronnd  liill 
covered  witli  round  j^reeii  -Inulihery,  anionj^st  wliicli  rise 
black  stuiujis  and  tall  dead  trees.  Tiiat  is  a  eod'ee  eslatc 
To  one  side  is  a  j.;n)Up  oC  leaves  thirty  feet  hiuh  or  nioi'c^ 
Some  are  av1io1(>,  hroad  sap.  L^reen,  lieautiful  things,  some 
are  split  hy  the  ^ind  to  the  semblanee  of  ])alm  k'aves. 
Some  bend  ^racel'ully  u[),  some  rise  and  bend  like  u  pi  nine 
of  feathers  ;  anioiii;'  them,  n^-ar  the  stems,  liaiiu'  p'eeii  bunches 
of  bananas,  they  are  plantains,  growiiiLi,'  about  the  inn 
dfjor,  wlu'iv  ash-trees  and  cabliagcs  _L;ro\v  in  Scotland.  A 
pigeou-liouse  on  a  pole  is  under  tjie  bananas,  a  loi  of 
draggled  hens  of  the  ordinary  kind,  ami  hai)py  ducks  Iie- 
havc  as  is  the  wont  of  their  kind.  The  rain  comes  down 
splashing,  the  burn  is  roaring,  near  is  the  bigncsl  fall  in 
Ceylon,  whitdi  is  roa;ing  for  me  to  look  at  it,  and  1  wiuit 
stir  a  peg.  About  tlie  house,  croud. ed  in  said^clnth  and 
ashes,  sit  c.oolics,  waiting  to  carry  our  dnds  to  "  Locliiid.' 
There  they  liav(;  waited,  ami  there  ti'cy  must  wait  for  the 
weather  to  mend.  The  wind  comes  soughing  ronnd  the 
hills,  and  waves  tiie  bananas,  ami  ra  lies  the  doors  vvjldly, 
the  I'aiii  comes  down,  and  the  gut  ers  ]iour  incessantly. 
Here  I  am  in  a  sort  of  trojiical  S(o;Iand,  wet  and  warm 
amidst  ipv  clan  and  idd  friends,  with  one  ('anipbell,  going 
to  the  house  of  another,  near  to  \eill  (luw's  estate,  in  tlu' 
saiiu;  house  with  his  brother-in-law;  surrounded  by  Scotch- 
men and  Indian  coidies,  and  strang.'is  of  all  shail(>s  from 
black  io  white,  all  come  here  to  coin  fellow  guld  (nii  df 
brown  beans  grown  in  red  cherries  which  men  drink  as 
coU'ee,     "Ai)plcs,"  said    1   to  the    Sinhalese   hotel-kcepiM',  in 
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tlie  sheuL  ami  tlif  ('((iiil),  '\i;ive  lat;  a  cuj)  of  (_'off(,'e." 
not  got  any,"  said  ho.  'How;'  .^aid  I,  "  Planters  don't 
allow  coffee  at  lIk;  rest-house,"  said  the  keeper,  and  so  i 
had  to  drink  l)ad  Kn^^lisli  Chinese  tea  ]u'\v.  in  T)ini- 
hoola,  which  sujiiilies  tlui  markets  of  tlie  world  with  coffee. 
What  (lucer  creatures  men  are!  T  am  not  '^iAivji  to  descrihe 
life  at  Neweiu  MUia,  of  the  many  spellings  and  meanintis. 
1  thei'C  read  Vanili/  lair  when  I  wanted  to  suidke,  and 
when  1  went  into  society  1  louiid  ihe  veiy  same  life  which 
I  have  lived  in  l.oiidon,  liveil  by  the  vei  same  kind  of  pc"?)lf. 
1  thought  them  all  very  pleasant;  they  were  very  j^ood- 
naluied  to  nie.  I'.ut  old  Thaekei'ay  ^\■onld  have  made  a 
Vanity  !'';iir  in  ]>aradise,  if  he,  had  been  tln'rc  whih;  wiitini;-, 
and  he  set,  me  thinkinif  with  him  up  ilicre  in  '"Lanka." 
We  hiid  Iladminton  jiarties,  and  balls  ;iiid  races  were,  just 
over.  I  went  i  ;i  ball  and  1  ilaneed,  bat  1  uut  blown,  and 
my  head  spun  iasier  than  my  heels  when  I  waltzed,  so  1 
found  .'.  kindre(l  spirit  who  led  me  to  another  (,'anipl)el!,  who 
don't  dance,  and  we  three  smoked  ;"..>!  drank  soda-vvatcr  till 
bed-timo. 

'riani  I  weid.  to  "SI.  Andi'cw's,"  which  is  ,he  name  of  the 
hotel.  I'',ver  since  1  h;iV(^  been  tlu'ie  I  lun'c  heard  the  ]vit- 
terinj{  ol'  the  feet  of  swarms  of  hurrying  rats  over  my  bed. 
on  the  canvas  ceilin;^,  on  which  also  laiu  diips  from  time 
to  time  wlicn  thuiidcr-siorms  come  on.  Amidst  the  pattia- 
ami  growl  '  heaid  a  heavy  sivisli  now  and  again;  my  fVieiids 
told  mo  that  it  probably  was  a  iKUise-snake  or  a  cobra. 

Xot  long  ago  a  lady  w  as  sleeping  placidly  in  1  er  dainty 
bed,  the  canvas  ceiling  buist,  sometiiing  lieavy  fell  and  iiwoke 
lior.     She  reached  out  a  hand,  grasped  the  bight  of  a  long 
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serpent,  and  threw  liim  on  tlii-  lloor.  lie  wu'^  killed,  uiid 
he  was  a  friifhteiied  cnl>r.i.  My  namesake  in  like  manner 
was  fallen  upon  bv  a  -jreal  "  ccilin'j-snake,"  wliit-h  Iw  hurled 
oft  his  lied,  lie  lay  there  and  roared  till  help  came,  and 
a  snake  was  i'ound  eareering  al)oui  in  terror  on  ihe  iloor. 
He  too  v>as  killed.  S..  now  you  see,  if  Cc}  Ion  he  the  t-arthly 
I'aradise  I'rom  which  «dd  l-'.tther  Adam  dcpartt'd,  lit;  Ivft 
.serpents  in  possession  ;  and  lliosc  Avho  jircfrr  the  lu^hf  side 
of  nature  nii.ijht  niak*;  \'anii\-  Fair  of  Ceylon.  I'lMiph;  do  ^ct 
drunk  there,  and  tight  and  >((Uil>lilf,  as  they  do  where  the 
seed  of  Ad;im  have  taken  root. 


So  gO()il-ni   lit. 


•1 


J.  1     ('. 


S(  (j.vi;  l\AMi\', 
S'ltunhii,  •llfli,  1>7.". 

1  have  n-itfrvereil  my  writin^-hox,  s(j  I  linish  my  Idler  in 
greater  eondort.  Aft.  r  uiitin^u'  1  went  out  and  di.-ei)\tired 
u  grand  lull,  tumhling  over  ii  haiil  inek  iido  a  deep  glen. 
Jiehind  it  rose  tall  hills.  ( )n  tn^' of  a  knnii  above  the  i'al! 
is  jierehed  a  bungalow,  which  Udong^,  as  1  believe,  to  Xeii 
(lOW,  grand-on  ni'  the  liddiei'.  He  has  ■_  .ne  home  siek.  The 
fallwusseeii  flirougli  a  IVame  of  str.nr  .  wt-ird  trees.  ( )ne  sent 
(jut  aiin.s  al  light  angh's,  nii  wUirii  -^li-w  )«';(  -s  at  t'<|,,  A 
gii'at  tiee-1'an,  and  a  maze  of  leaves,  and  strings  ol'  rieei)ers. 
Ind  the  di'pth-  bel(i\\  the  ruad  in  a  gi- fii  thicket  The 
I'lieks  were  clad  in  glittering  nios>e;-*,  ail  new  to  iiie  ;  they 
Were  crowned  by  coolie  gan.iais  and  Ifii  fs,  abcml  wliicli 
Tainuls  in  scanty  garments  stalked  and    .,  .altcd,  n.  .;,  wnmcu, 
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;iTi(l  eliildrcii,  willi  silver  riii^.s  on  their  ai'iiis  iiiid  k'^.s,  iiiid 
iibout  tli'jir  Wiiistri  and  ii'iks,  will;  ^ill  or  gold  (iniamettts 
in  their  ears  and  noses.  l'|t  the  L;]en  we  looked  at  Xewera 
I"'llia,  over  the  country  whieli  we  crossed  in  mist  and  dark- 
ness the  day  liefore.  Down  tlie  glen  we  looked  tmvai'ds  the 
lailway,  ])ast  the  Teacock  rock.  I  tried  to  sketch,  and  the 
night  i'ell  and  sto]»ped  nie.  h>o  home  we  went,  and  dined 
and  slept  at  Craigie  Lea.  Next  day  we  were  \i\>  with  the 
dawn,  and  off  by  seven.  We  rcle  past  the  head  of  the  glen 
with  till'  l.dl  in  it,  and  u]i  the  burn  of  this  tail  to  Luchiol. 
Tliere  1  found  an  old  ^\\ranches  sketch  of  my  own  doing, 
on  which  I  sigui-d  my  name  for  my  namesake.  His  house- 
k(H'i>er's  wife  eiilertained  us  with  S(jda  and  conversation,  and 
ohovved  ^Frs.  Cameron's  jihotographs  in  Cameron's  laud,  and 
it  '  us  a  coolie.  Uinlei'  his  guiilance  our  iiain  wound  uj) 
ihiough  coffee  hills,  wading  muddy  lairns  cumbered  with 
l(jgs,  u[)  uc  went  till  my  glass  marked  L'.VdUO.  Then  we 
got  over  II  gneiss  ridge,  and  ilown  we  went  to  tli.'  carriage- 
I'oail  in  Dakoya.  A  shed  Ipy  tlu;  way-side  covered  a  couiile 
of  stone  crosses,  and  a  mound  of  red  clay.  It  was  a  Chi  i-tiau 
gra\e.  (1.  \V.  L'.  sat  on  it  and  I  sat  beside  him;  theie  we 
luiiehed.  Then  We  got  into  the  carriage,  and  drove  down 
|(/  a  [lolii  ■  station.  I  ate  bananas,  ami  got  a  lesson  in  'i'amul 
i'rom  a  man  in  a  wh  •  sheet,  who  had  an  Lnglish  grammar. 
^Icantime  tlie  police  were  iiisjiceted.  Tlicii  we  drove  back 
to  our  sejiulchral  diiiing-rooni,  past  it,  over  a  hill,  and  to  a 
re-l-hoUM'.  There  was  a  joclvcy  with  a  broken-knec'd  hoi.se, 
a  track  of  blood  was  on  the  j)avenu'iit.  "What  is  that  T* 
(piolh  I,  to  '■Ap[ih's"  the  keepiT.  "  Ci'iitlcman's  leg,"  said 
he.  A  leech  had  got  iiold  of  a  li\ing  meal.  Then  on  we 
VOL   II.  L 
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drove  slowly,  down  a  valley,  passing  coffee  in  all  stages  of 
"sliuck,"  and  "gone  out."  We  have  got  to  the  last  stage 
of  coffee  planting.  We  had  seen  ho])e  and  fruition,  now 
we  had  got  to  decay  and  ruin.  A  man  had  paid  £oOO  to 
another  to  take  his  land.  The  green  trees  had  turned  to 
withered  sticks,  and  the  ground  was  a  garden  of  red.,  orangt;, 
and  purple  flowers.  These  were  tiie  bloom  of  a  gavdcni  plant 
whicli  some  governor's  lady  introduced  to  the  society  of 
Ceylon  jdants.  Like  the  foreigners  of  human  kind,  it  spread 
and  multiplied,  and,  being  useless,  it  flourished,  so  that  the 
natives  are  nearly  smothered  all  over  the  island.  AVe  jogged 
on  till  we  got  to  a  gap  and  a  station,  where  two  brown 
policemen  were  put  through  their  exercise  by  a  brown  ser- 
geant. jNleantinie  I  sketched  Adam's  I'eak,  whicli  peered  over 
nearer  hills,  due  south.  Then  on  we  went  slowly  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  "  Ili !  there's  a  snake,  and  a  deadly 
one,"  cried  my  comrade.  "  See  how  hv.  goes  \ip  that  wall  of 
rock!"  Down  he  leaped,  whip  in  hand,  swept  down  tiie 
snake,  pressed  him  into  tlie  grass,  nijiped  his  neck  in  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  presently  the  bmte's  gaping  mouth 
was  presented  for  my  inspection  as  I  sat  in  tlie  trap.  "  Have 
you  got  a  knife  r'  said  he.  1  produced  my  pet  pen-knife, 
whicli  is  for  all  manner  of  domestic  uses,  and,  l)i'foie  1  knew 
what  was  up,  the  point  of  it  was  poking  for  tlie  serpent's 
fangs.  Then,  as  the  snake  was  sonu^wliat  hurt,  he  was  slain. 
IIow  I  did  scrub  and  wash  and  ])oli.-~h  tliat  knife,  and  stii,]) 
it  into  earth  and  sand  .'  1  am  not  ipiiti;  C(jiiiforlalile  with  it 
in  my  pocket  even  now.  Meantime  i\'et  had  got  into  grass, 
and  leeches  had  got  possession  of  legs.  Great  black  crawling 
bruics,  an  inch  long,  had  g(jt  the  slayer  of  serpents,  and  they 
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IiIlmI  Iiiin;  I  did  not  know  it,  but  tlicy  lifid  <4ot  iii.i  also. 
AVlieii  I  went  to  bed,  \  found  thick  worsted  .soe]:s  stiff  with  niv 
own  <4'ore.  ]'»y  dark  we  j^'ot  to  a  swarm  <if  glorious  fireilie.:. 
AVlien  we  got  to  ligliN,  1  doul)tcd  whicli  were  tlie  eandles 
"leaiuin"  through  the  tn'cs.  Tliuu  we  finished  thirtv-four  miles, 
and  stopped  at  Xawala  Pilija,  a  I'iulway  tevmiiuis.  We  dined 
with  many  planters,  speaking  in  all  iniiuner  of  English  dia- 
lects of  coffee.  From  sheer  nn^chief  T  waited  for  a  ])ause, 
and  then  shouted  clearly,  "  I'oy,  give  nie  a  cup  of  coflce  !  " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  tlie  boy.  Dead  silence  followed,  but  no 
coffee  ever  came,  and  I,  grinning,  went  to  bed  on  a  couch. 
I  was  awakened  bv  the  swishing  of  something  heavv  on  the 
ceiling;  T  asked  if  it  \va.s  a  snake,  and  tlie  ans.ver  was, 
«  Very  likely." 

Yesterday,  Friday,  we  drove  alongside  the  rail  to  (lam- 
pcda  Station.  It  was  a  beautiful  mnniiug,  and  t]n\  eountiy 
was  lieautiful.  riat(>s  of  nii'Ti  shone  like  jewels  when  the 
rain  had  washed  the  reil  lianks.  Xative  coffee  flourished 
amonifst  the  taii'de  of  wtM>dp  and  ihnv.'i-s  which  mark  the 
garden  of  the  sluggard  in  this  fcitiU'  land.  Jack  fi'uit,  (piccr 
rough  green  i'gg-sha]M'd  things,  stuck  on  their  ti'ees,  each  as 
big  as  a  man's  head,  and  good  provender  for  those  wIid  like 
them  and  don't  mind  evil  smells.  Fruits,  palms,  bread-fi'uit 
tnt'S,  ;dl  manner  .'f  lemes  and  ]ilants  tliat  I  have  s(m n  grown 
Itiihfully  imder  glass  at  home,  sj^rang  rank  and  luxuriant 
bv  tW  I'tKhl  side  anionust  ureeii  L'rass.  and  guinea  urass,  and 
wat«.T  gi-^iss,  and  jungle.  The  river,  whose  birth-])lace  is  the 
t(»j»  of  IXnlro  Tullag-alla,  now  a  well-irnwn  brawling  sticam, 
nnl  with  the  soil  of  colfee  estates,  tumbled  over  gneiss  and 
ihttouuh  banks  of  red   earth    beside  u-^.     Now   and   then  a 
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ci)Lr;i  was  spied  ami  hunted  and  cscaiicd;  llien  it  was  a 
white  ant's  cMstk'  that  liud  to  lie  stunned  and  broken;  then 
il  was  a  whoh-  swarm  ul'  gorj^eous  hiitterllies  tliat  liovereJ 
and  tlilted  about  tlie  llowi-is  ;  tlien  a  lon^-hilUid  toucan 
crossed  tliu  road;  llien  a  long-tailed  mon;4()ose  ran  over  it, 
and  ;:o  we  made  t^n  nnles  in  about  lour  hijurs,  to  rest  the  horse 
and  amuse  ourselves.  Wc  fed  goi'geously  at  the  rost-hou;so. 
Then  C.  Went  lo  las  stalion,  and  I  do/.eil  in  a  chair  till  one 
when  we  took  the  irain.  We  got  out  at  a  jiolice  station. 
The  men  did  their  drill  iiercely.  1  sat  on  a  bench  and  tamed 
a  black  urchin  d'cssed  in  sdver  bangles  and  nothing  else. 
lie  cruAvh'd  to  my  knees  and  poked  at  them  with  his  black 
paws,  tor  all  the  world  like  a  hairless  ape,  with  brown 
beseeching  ayv^.  In  another  hour  f  should  have  been  one 
of  the  police  family.  Then  on  we  went  to  the  great  Botanical 
(lardens  under  charge  of  ^Ir.  Thwaites.  A  small  coijv  of  the 
great  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  is  that  excellent  little 
man.     He  u'.ive  us  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  beer  and 
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and  Lirecn,  three  feet   round  the  stem — traits   from  all  hut 
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places,  crccjii'i's  ci'iisliiiiL;  tvccs  witli  tlicir  vast  wcii^hl  (if 
j^jreenery,  jfronps  of  rare  ]ialin?!,  Ilii<:kets  of  I'itii^,  dovil-caii'-s. 
rattans,  every  fruit  tlial  is  j^ood  In  (lie  taste  and  jilcasaiit  tn 
tlie  eye,  and  tliat  serpent  in  the  ^ni'dcn  together  witli  llie 
leetdies  to  prove  that  VAi'U  liad  eoiiK;  to  j^^rief. 

Tlie  other  Cnmplicll  hunte<l  the  snakes,  Tliwaitcs  mid  1 
stripped  h'eclies  oil  oni'  l('_a;s,  the  dcvil-eane  nearly  poisoned 
a  man  who  ])rnne(l  i(  and  happened  Ifi  jmt  his  knife  into  liis 
mouth.  I'rescntly  I  was  aware  of  a  lizard  with  liorns  on  his 
head  .standing,'  on  a  fall  free  ;  he  had  a  red  and  oi'aniir  jiouidi 
tinder  liis  (hin,  wlii(di  he  bhiw  out  like  an  aii'nv  tui'kev- 
i-i)(dc.  (I.  ^()t  him  liy  the  ■^krutf  of  the  ne(d<,  and  he  kiiiked 
ami  scratcheil  and  fiapcil  to  show  white  teeth  in  Vermil- 
lion jaws;  he  was  set  on  a  while  nndtrella,  and  there  he 
stood  pantin;4  and  fmiiin;^;  and  pullini:^  as  Ixdd  as  the  evil 
one.  Then  the  little  dra-dn  was  set  on  the  gravid,  and  after  a 
pause  he  went  into  the  p^rass  amonjist  thclccrhes.  and  walkcil 
U]»  his  tree  as  if  iKitliiiin'  had  liap]H'ned.  Then  we  i^ot  to  the 
hedge  ovei'  whirh  wo  got  in.  ami  to  the  strange,  flat-edged, 
enH'ping.  crawling  alligafoi'  I'oots  of  india-rulilier  trees.  There 
we  shook  hands  with  the  J)uke  of  "Wellington,  and  departed 
from  this  sweet  jdac"  in  the  du-^lc.  C.  made  me  go  out  in 
the  dark  tit  look  uf  things,  wliieh  to  me  wei'e  invisihle.  He 
knew  where  they  wi're,  ami  saw  I  hem  with  mental  or  with 
bodily  eyes.      I  smoked. 

This  morniri'.'  we  have  been  walking  f'l  milc'^  in  the 
CiovorTnu's  ground-;,  u]>  lall  hills  on  fine  ".nivel  walks  among 
a  !iii.iulil'er\'  of  ho(-house  jdaiits.  \N'e  Itroke  the  e(^ve^  of  a 
white  ant's  castle  to  see  ihe  l)iute:  at  woi'k'.  The}  aie  little 
white,  soft,  translueriil  beiniis,  like  hn^s  with   reil  hi'aijs,  and 
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they  M'cre  exceedingly  hnsy  building  under  their  roof.  AVlien 
it  was  lirctken  a  furious  active  I'cd  wari'ior  of  an  ant, 
shaped  like  his  fellows  at  home,  rushed  I'uriou.sly  into  the 
crowd,  as  a  rohher  chief  might  poiince  on  a  swarm  of  coolies. 
Snap  went  his  jaws  on  the  soft  white  back  of  a  white  mason, 
and  down  fell  the  cripph'd  architect  grievously  maimed.  Ofi' 
danced  tlie  wairior,  ni]»  went  his  jaws  and  another  victim 
sprawled.  A  (h)Z(,'n  were  kicking  in  a  moment.  The  news 
spread  somelmw,  and  a  lioiile  of  icil  ruflians  swarmed  over 
the  breach  which  we  had  made,  dealing  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Jt  was  a  furious  inroad  on  a  }ieaceful  city  with  all 
the  horrors  of  sack  and  rapine.  Then  the  victors  seized 
the  dead,  and  carried  them  off  to  I'at  them,  the  cannibals  ! 
They  made  me  think  of  my  fair  cousin  going  to  the  Feejee 
Islands.  "Wlieii  I  got  home  I  read  a  letter  from  that  young 
lady  from  dalle.  V>y  this  time  she  is  half  way  to  .Singapore. 
And  now  I  must  stop,  and  go  see  something  else.  1  am  to 
be  here  for  a  while  and  after  that  1  am  going  elsewhere.  I  got 
no  letter  by  this  mail.  I'ossibiy  you  are  writing  to  elsewhere. 
As  I  have  not  been  summoned  I  shall  not  hurry  home. 

Anything  less  like  Kandy  of  my  dreams  than  Kandy  in 
fact  cannot  be  fancied.  1  looked  for  elej)hants  and  gold  and 
lirociide  and  grandeur.  I  see  bony  steeds,  ratth;  trajts  on 
wheels,  white  sheets  on  bhick  skins,  and  a  muddy  null-(him 
behind  a  "  Bund  "  which  is  the  famous  "  lake,"  Jt  is  a  sweet 
bright  hot  place  amongst  green  hilLs,  full  of  Scotch  planters 
and  coolies.  But  tlie  Pjiiiccsses  of  Serindib  and  their 
jewelled  palaces  are  in  the  Arabian  Ni<jlds. 

And  so  I  wish  you  all  as  well  and  well  pleased  as 

J.  r.  C. 
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The  last  clause  (if  this  iiaiiio  nu:;lil  ti»  lie  sjielt  ltd. 
\\'v  stai'tcil  rrniu  l\aii<Iy  yrstcrdiiy  moruiiiL;'  at  7,  iiiid  made 
•I")  miles  liy  .S  I'.M.  AVe  tlriiv((  u]i  fur  some  disiiuice  in  a 
eoacli  and  ]iair,  ami  then  d(t\vn  to  Mutale  where  ]\Ir.  W. 
_L;'ave  us  ludd,  and  Jon  Ihnin  to  I'cad,  I  liked  the  Injilily 
]ii'()visi(iii  best,  iur  1  was  liiingry,and  the  (jfher  stul't'  was  sour 
and  nasty.  The.  moi'nin_n'  breeze  was  cool  and  pleasant,  the 
riu'ds  ^yood,  and  the  country  (juite  beautii'id.  We  diovc  up 
one  burn,  over  a  walershed,  and  then  dnun  iioithwards  liv  ;i 
river  wlii(di  urew  a  little  and  lln'U  dried  up.  I'alms,  Iliead- 
IVuit,  Jack-tiees,  cotlee  phuitalioirs,  llowers,  birds,  and  butter- 
Hies,  madtt  the  sharp  hills  ,uay  and  jileasant  to  look  upon. 
I  )ark  draped  turbaned  men  stalked  along  Ix'tweeii  bullocks 
and  carts  with  the  air  d'  empei'oi's,  and  flashinu'  mild  dark 
eyes,  i'daelc  and  brown  beauties  with  silver  and  j^old  and 
coi'al  on  wiists,  and  arms,  and  necks  and  ears,  \\ith  white 
sheets  round  their  shoulders,  and  eolouretl  edges,  with  bunches 
i\{  white  and  cnluurs  I'or  bustles,  and  bare  teet,  sat  breaking' 
stones  by  tin-  way  side,  nr  carrying  earth  and  gravel  in  baskets 
ol"  (dassical  shajies.  They  looked  like  (ireek  marbles,  Carya- 
tides or  su(di  like,  or  living  bronzes  partially  attired.  Strings 
(it  newly-imported  Taniiil  coolies  met  us,  marching  to  earn 
small  turtunes  in  Seriudib,  other  strings  of  them  laden  with 
I  heir  scant  v  oarniiiLis  wound  alonij-  the  vellow  roail  on  tludr 
way  back  to  Adam's  13ritlg«  ix\\(\  India — uf  them  one  with  a 
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grey  head  and  a  white  turban  met  us  thin  morning,  P'irat 
he  knelt,  and  put  his  proving  palms  togetlior.  Then  he  fell 
flat  on  his  face,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  and  palms  on  the 
road.  He  had  "  a  complaint ; "  I  thought  he  wanted  physic, 
but  all  he  wanted  was  aid.  Some  of  the  stone-breaking 
road  makers  had  stopped  and  robbed  him,  and  broken  liis 
head  last  night,  and  he  wanted  two  pounds  odd,  which  hv 
had  earned  in  as  many  ycar-s.  His  head  was  felt,  and.  two 
stout  Malay  policemen  were  S(Mit  off  with  liim  on  the  spot. 
Once  more  if  this  be  Eden,  the  .serpents  hold  their  own  in 
Serindib. 

By  dawn  we  were  up,  and  by  sunrise  off  to  the  top  of 
a  great  rock  in  the  jungle  on  which  are  a  lot  of  ancient 
tombs  and  temples.  The  rock  is  gneiss,  much  contorted, 
and  very  glittering  and  crystalline.  It  is  curiously  rounded 
and  very  like  glncial  work.  All  the  way  up  we  found 
pot  holes  in  various  stages  of  growth,  new  and  old,  small 
and  largo,  and  just  below  the  top  we  were  shown  a 
considerable  pool  in  a  rock  basin,  I  was  geologically 
puzzled,  and  began  a  serious  hunt  for  icemarks.  At  last 
from  the  tip  top,  350  feet  or  so  above  this  rest  house,  T 
looked  out  over  the  country  eastwards,  and  saw  a  great  green 
plain  reaching  to  the  distant  sea  with  rocks  like  islands  in 
the  green  forest.  I  saw,  or  thought  T  saw,  an  ancient  sea 
bottom  with  the  old  islands  in  it  where  the  waves  had  left 
them.  As  for  the  pot  holes  they  clearly  are  the  work  of 
rains.  No  rivers  flow  down  these  rocks  at  this  season,  but  a 
little  more  than  a  week  ago  10  inches  of  rain  fell  in  a  day  at 
Colombo,  and  each  of  our  heads  was  the  source  of  a  stream 
which  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  our  boots.     So  this  rock,  now  f 
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liave  been  to  the  top,  is  seen  to  be  the  source  of  many  local 
rivers  which  pour  down  it  in  thin  sheets,  leaving  tracks  of 
washed  rocks  with  pot  holes  and  sand  in  them.  That  part  of 
the  work  done,  Ave  had  time  to  listen  to  the  barking  of  deer 
below  us,  and  to  look  at  strange  cacti  and  the  holes  of  ant 
lions  in  the  sand.  These  beasts  live  in  the  sand,  and  at  tlu; 
bottom  of  a  small  conical  pit  an  inch  or  two  in  deptli. 
When  any  unfortunate  insect  gets  in  and  tries  to  struggle  out, 
the  lord  of  this  cellar  throws  sand  at  the  victim,  knocks  him 
over  and  when  he  gets  him  to  the  bottom,  he  comes  out  of  his 
den  and  dines.  A  shorn  priest  in  a  sheet  of  yellow  cotton, 
draped  like  a  IJoman  Senator,  was  our  guide,  and  wlien  he 
stood  in  the  wind  on  the  top  of  tlie  rock  he  was  a  grand 
picture.  *'  Take  care,"  he  said,  when  0.  C.  went  into  a 
rocky  hollow  under  a  cliff  to  look  at  ant  lions,  "  there  may 
ha  panthers  in  that  hole."  There  are  elephants  in  the  jungle 
ami  snakes  everywhere,  and  wliite  ants'  castles  rise  every- 
where among  the  greenery.  Somehow  one  gets  used  to  the 
idea  of  all  these  living  pests,  and  the  reality  of  them  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  idea.  A  leech-bite  or  two,  and  the  occasional 
drone  of  a  mosquito  is  the  worst  that  has  yet  befallen  me. 
We  came  down  from  the  top  and  got  round  a  corner  througli 
a  white  gate,  and  we  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  temj)le  as  old 
as  Buddhism  in  Ceylon.  The  priests  say  that  it  is  2,000 
years  old  at  least.  For  all  these  years  the  rains  have  been 
working  on  the  pot  holes — for  how  many  more,  who  is 
to  say  ? 

The  temples  are  small  eo)iies  of  iVTegaspelion  in  Greece, 
where  I  was  some  thirty-four  years  ago.  The  waves  of  the 
sea  or  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  Fatiier  Time,  liave  hollowed  a 
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p'eat  cave  under  a  1)0(1  of  gneiss.  Tlie  under  side  of  tlie  bed 
i.s  tlie  long  sloping  roof  of  a  series  of  large  eluinibers,  and  a 
low  white  Avail  with  posts  and  doors  and  windows  with 
verandas  and  steps  make  the  front  walls  of  all  these  rooms. 
Inside  they  are  so  dark  that  1  had  diftlculty  in  seeing.  In 
one  a  great  figure  of  lUiddha  is  laid  on  its  side  with  one  arm 
under  the  head.  The  figure  may  be  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  1 
did  not  measure  and  don't  care  for  statistics.  The  whole  is 
wliite  and  poli.shed,  and  may  l)e  mud  and  straw  as  some  say. 
Our  jtriest  said  that  it  was  carved  out  of  the  rock,  if  so  the 
roof  has  been  liroken  ui)wards  like  a  mine  to  make  the  room. 
1  looked  ibr  tool  marks  and  saw  none.  The  whole  stone  roof 
has  the  roinided  form  of  an  ancient  weathered  sea  cave.  It 
is  all  painted  in  gorgeous  colours.  I  sat  me  down  on  the 
step,  lay  on  my  back,  got  K's  gii't  to  bear,  and  studied  the 
designs.  In  one  large  chamber  a  lUiddlia  is  seated  on  a 
kind  of  throne  with  rows  of  seated  disci] )les  to  his  right  and 
left.  Some  are  dark,  some  red  skinned,  some  yellow.  All 
have  glories  round  their  heads  like  pre-I{a]>hael  saints,  and  all 
are  pre-Iiapliaelite,  almost  Egyptian  in  their  stiff  attitudes 
and  hard  lines.  Amongst  them,  at  the  feet  of  the  ancient 
lUuldha,  kneels  a  little  figure  who  is  to  represent  Buddha 
himself  praying  to  his  jjredecessor  that  he  too  may  attain  to 
the  rank.  Uehind  the  main  figure  is  a  ti^mple  fa(;ade  hung 
with  golden  r»rnanieuts  rising  in  a  series  of  columns  and 
architectm-e  towards  the  door,  on  whose  step  I  lay  on  my 
back  glowering  through  an  aluminium  glass  at  the  roof.  The 
big  figure  has  a  big  and  very  elaborate  glory  behind  it;  jios- 
sibly  it  may  represent  some  kind  of  screen.  In  it  are  pat- 
terns and  scrolls,  and  rows  of  sacred  geese,  Ilamsa,  nine  on 
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ctu'li  side  in  ii  semicircle  walking  ui»\vui(ls  and  "vvell  drawn. 
They  come  out  of  u  wild  human  face,  and  one  with  ears  and 
ornaments  is  in  the  Uiiddie  over  the  head  of  the  main  figiu'c. 
The  whole  has  a  mystical  meaning  which  these  bright-eyed, 
yellow-skinned  and  rohed  jiriests  know  well,  but  alas,  I 
cannot  s])eak  Tamul,  I'ali,  and  Siidialese,  which  thej'  can 
well.  In  ancjther  ] tainted  chamber  sit  many  figures  in  grim 
repose.  Some  are  Loi'ds  of  the  Sky,  Angels  who  brought  the 
Scriptures  from  Heaven,  Kandy  Kings,  and  all  sorts  of 
creatures.  One  made  of  wood  stands  by  a  window  in  the 
court  dress  of  his  time.  Above  him  on  the  roof  are  a  series 
of  pictures,  and  they,  by  the  aid  of  the  ]Malay  Sergeant  of 
Police,  and  the  I'riests,  told  their  story  pretty  well.  In  one 
compartment  is  a  ship  under  sail  passing  over  a  sea  of  vertical 
waves,  out  of  which  many  great  v.  hite  fish  poke  their  heads 
as  if  they  were  jjceping  out  of  blue  bags.  The  legend,  filtered 
through  Sergeant  and  Priest,  is  Viji  Piija  and  his  TOO  Yodin 
(giants)  coming  fnmi  India  to  Ceylon.  "  Oudh  men  of  course," 
said  G.  C. ;  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  hito  is  a  Jap'  man,  ycette  is  Korse 
for  giant.  If  these  l)e  Oudh  men,  then  Odin  and  his  Xorse 
gods  came  from  India  too."  A  neighbouring  picture  shows 
the  king  and  several  giants  marching  over  the  land.  Another, 
the  king  seated  under  a  big  tree  in  state,  telling  his  giants 
that  ho  will  give  them  the  whole  land  to  make  into  paddy 
fields.  Near  that  is  a  girl  s])inning.  The  king  had  found  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Demons,  Yakshana  or  Diavoletta, 
spinning.  In  the  next  com])artment  she  stands  entreating 
before  the  king  with  joined  jialms,  and  he  with  golden  sceptre 
or  sword  threatens  to  slay  her.  She  says,  through  my  lan- 
guage filter,  "  If  you  send  your  giants  to  take  the  land,  the 
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Yakslias  (or  (leninns)  will  kill  tlicin.  r)iit  it'  you  will  marry 
ine  I  will  save  tlicni."  Near  that  is  darkness,  a  marsh,  a 
thicket  of  lotus  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  head  of  ono 
turltaned  <,n"ant  to  indi(;ato  that  TOO  are.  hidden  from  the 
demons  hy  Diavolctta  in  tlie  dark.  Tlieu  a  little  woman  in  a 
saron*,'  and  little  else,  Miani  (Miuana,  the  Yakshina  Diavo- 
letta,  stands  with  clasped  ])alnis  before  a  tall  di,i,niitied  regal 
jKM'sonage,  striking,'  an  attitude.  Two  tini^ers  of  his  left  hand 
arc  held  up  to  bless  her,  his  ri;4ht  holds  the  golden  sceptre 
over  his  shoulder  at  slope  arms,  his  toes  are  pointed  outwards, 
and  he  manifestly  is  well  dis])osed  towards  the  little  demon 
damsel  who  has  saved  his  700  giants  in  the  lotus  swamj). 
"  If  you  will  marry  me,"  she  says,  "  I  will  hel])  you  to  kill  all 
the  demons."  Xc.xt  to  this  design,  and  next  to  the  wooden 
image,  is  a  strange  sprawling  white  steed,  Failnirc  as  T  should 
call  her  in  Clacdic,  prancing  alxnit  with  the  king  among  ca 
lot  of  headless  black  truid<s,  decently  attired  in  the  coolie 
dress  of  this  country,  and  with  several  heads  rolling  ail  over 
the  ])l!ice.  All  the  heads  have  curious  long  noses,  and  the 
sanu^  cast  of  face  which  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  king  and 
his  giants.  "She  b-'^ame  a  Mare,"  says  the  ])riest,  "and 
helped  the  king  t(t  kill  the  Yakshas,  and  he  married  her,  aiid 
tliat  was  the  *irst  king  of  Ceylon."  "  I  daresay  it  is  all  quiti; 
true,"  said  G.  C.  "  Trobably  a  lot  of  Oudh  men  were  blown 
over  to  Ceylon,  and  their  leader  married  the  daughter  of  the 
cliiefof  the  Veddahs  and  look  the  whole  country."  "  Xay," 
Siiid  I,  "  1  know  of  a  (laelic  story  in  which  a  lady  turns  her- 
self into  a  gi'ay  mare,  and  hel])s  a  man  to  slay  no  end  of 
people,  and  escape  and  conquer  a  kingdom."  And  is  not  the 
story  of  the  "blaster  ^laid"  in  Dasent's  translation  of  Norse 
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tales  ibundud  on  tlio  ,s;iiiie  sot  of  iueidetits,  in  wliieh  ii  "gray 

iiuire  is  the  Letter  liurse."     In  short,  here  on  the  top  of  the 

J)unibool  rock  I  have  tasted  blood.     I  have  got  on  the  scent 

of  my  quarry.     I  have  got  out  of  a  yellow-robed  priest  by 

the  aid  of  a  brown  black-haired  ^Nlalay  jiolicenian,  the  pith 

and  marrow  of  a  popular  tale  Avhich  1  have  listened  to  (jvei' 

the  i)eat  tires  of  I'arra.     1   got  another  of  the  kind  in  the 

middle  of  Japan  from  a  picture,  and  an  interpreter,  and  a 

Shinto  priest.     In  Scotland  it  is  the  Prince  of  Norway  and 

the  Princess  of  Ireland.    Heie  it  is  the  Xing  who  conies  from 

the  sea,  and  the  Princess  of  the  Demons  on  shore.     In  Japan 

it  was  the  aunt  of  the  tirst  Mikado  who  was  rescued  from  the 

Dragon  with  many  heads.     I'ut  in  Parra,  Japan,  and  (,'eylon, 

at  three  ends  of  the  woi'ld,  the  very  same  myths  are  fathered 

(tn  the  fathers  of  the  conquering  people  and  on  their  little 

demon  uiuthers.     We  went  on  to  the  door  of  another  temple, 

and   there  on  each  side  stood  quasi-hgyi)tiiin  figures  with 

ser[)ent  hoods.     One  big  cobra  looked  over   the   head,  four 

on   each   side   completed   the   hood.     "  Xagu   Paja,"  said  I, 

"  Xaga  Paja,"  said  the  priest,  and  we  looked  into  each  other's 

eyes  and   understood  each  other.     Language  is  but   one  of 

many  ways  of  talking  to  another  mind.     AVe  went  into  the 

temple,  and  there  stood  Puddlui  himself  with  a  hood  of  three 

painted  cobras  above   his  white-washed  and  painted  body. 

"  The  cobras  made  a  hood  for  P>uddha  when  it  rained,"  said 

my  filter.    St.  George  and  tha  Dragon,  Eve,  Adam  and  Eden, 

Eergusson  on  Tire  and  tSo-jioU  Worship,  the  Dragon  myth, 

and  all  tliat  I  have  thought  and  written  about  that  strange 

world  wide  myth  ever  since  I  began  to  think  about  it,  came 

trooping  through  my  bruins.     I  had  enough,  I  was  horribly 
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hungry  and  hot,  ainl  so  [  IkkIo  tlio  priests  and  tlioir  tenii)lo 
"Good  morning',"  and  came  bark  hnv.  to  fivcd  on  cliickcn 
cnrry,  and  ripe  ])lantain>!,  and  tea.  Since  then  it  has  been  so 
iiercely  liot  ontside  that  1  liave  not  ilan;d  to  lace  the  sun. 
Hence  this  k^ttei'. 

1  <,'ot  your  Times  of  April  1st  on  Tuesday. 

0.  C.  sends  his  lovi' — ciiin  chin. 

J.  V.  (I 


No.     LII.  AnAI!AI)MA1'0i)K.\, 

SuwliVi,  Mill/ '2iiil,  ]:<75. 

My  de.vr  ^rornr.i!, 

It  took  us  two  days  to  (h'ive  down  hci'c.  Our  cliii'l" 
incidents  of  travel  wove  an  el('i)hant  and  a  sipiirrel.  'I'lio 
first  is  a  riovernment  ofhcial  and  works  on  the  I'oads.  We 
stopped,  and  he  made  us  a  jtolite  bow,  and  stood  on  three" 
IC'^H  and  hopped,  and  rumbled  his  inside,  and  blew  his  nose, 
and  showed  his  politeness  in  othci'  ways.  TIkui  he  M'ont  to 
work.  Some  !,  lack  mow  in  the  costume  oi'  Eden  wci'e  i-ollin-^ 
^reat  stones  with  iron  levers  to  make  a  bi^id^e.  Their  four- 
footed  conu'adc!  pot  down  fin  his  knees  and  ]»ut  his  noso 
against  a  big  block,  and  rolled  it  over  and  over,  grunting  till 
it  was  in  its  right  place.  Then  a  double  chain  was  got  round 
a  bigg(>r  block  and  *he  workman  straddled  his  legs  over  tin! 
chain,  till  he  had  got  tlie  collar  to  bear.  Then  he  hoisted 
his  trunk  in  tin'  air,  and  set  uj)  a  Voar,  and  set  off  at  a  quick 
walk  dragging  Ihe  stone  after  him.  When  he  got  to  a  hciap 
of  mud,  he  got  all  his  four  legs  together;  wh(>n  he  got  to  a 
stone  he  strode  over  it  looking  like  a  big  black  man  in  hiv^v 
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breeches.  Uut  all  lio  did  tended  to  the  right  end  of  his 
labours,  and  the  stone  slid  and  bumped  into  place  beside  the 
rest.  Then  the  beast  made  us  another  series  of  salutations, 
and  I  gave  his  friend  the  conductor  a  shilling.  The  last  we 
saw  of  the  eleiihant,  (lunputty,  was  standing  umler  a  shed 
eating  a  heap  of  leaves ;  his  back  was  well  dusted  with  mica 
sand  to  keep  off  flies,  and  his  great  broad  cars  jjlayed 
])unkah.  AVe  lunched  with  C.  the  road  oflicer,  and  left  him 
and  his  live  stock  in  their  forest  camp.  We  got  to  a  ruinous 
rest-house.  Thei(!  were  bottomless  chairs  and  couches,  a 
bare  table  and  nothing  to  eat.  With  sticks  the  couches  were 
mended  and  thereon  we  slept  iu  the  veranda  among  the 
mo.S([uitoes.  Two  hens  were  got  and  slaughtered  ;  currv  was 
made,  and  we  sat  on  the  chair-framos,  and  fed  sumptuously 
and  slept  soundly. 

In  the  midst  (tf  our  operations  a  small  gray  squirrel  came 
twitching  his  tail  over  the  grass.  He  leaped  up  a  tree,  .sat 
on  a  branch  and  looked  at  us.  lie  got  on  a  broken  tree  end, 
jumped  to  the  trunk,  whisked  round  it,  and  played  bo-j»eep 
with  us  for  half  an  hour.  Then  night  fell,  and  li;^ard3  began 
their  games — chick,  chick,  chick,  was  their  song.  They  crept 
up  the  posts,  ran  up  the  walls,  caught  flies  aud  ate  them 
witliin  a  yard  of  us,  and  iiually  disappeared  in  the  roof  and 
the  darkness,  singing  cliiek,  chick,  chick,  the  requiem  of  the 
hens.  Tlu'n  an  owl  took  u[)  the  song,  and  the  mosquitoes 
sang  chorus,  and  then  T  fell  asleep  aud  dreamed  that  I  was 
"oiu''  to  be  married  What  a  teriible  stew  I  was  iu  at  4  A.jr, 
when  I  awoke  to  breakfast  on  plantains  and  tea,  and 
chicken  curry  cold,  and  start  in  the  dark.  We  dawdled  on 
for  some   twenty  miles  through  the  jungle  to  this  city  tjf 
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ninety  kings.     The  treea  are  not  tall,  but  so  matted  with 
crof'pers  that  it  would  be  ca.sitT  to  get  thicjugh  a  faggot.     We 
cut  sticks  and  pickeil  up  stones.     SouR'tiuies  a  toucan  flew 
over  the  road  ;  sometimes  a  black  monkey  ludiU'-d  over  it  on 
a  cree])er,  like  a  rope  dancer;  sometimes  a  cmiph^  of  slinking 
jackals  walked  out  to  walk  in  again.     Sometimes  we  (-((me 
to  open  grassy  glades  with  jungle  fowl  feeding  by  the  thick 
brush.     The  cock  with  a  shining  golden  liara  fed  by  himself 
like  a  rajah ;  the  court  ladies  pecked  by  themselves  in  sober 
attire,     "When  we  stopped  to  watch  them  they  all  walked 
solemnly  into  the  jungle  and  vanished.     We  came  up  to  our 
second  horse,  "All  right,  I'eachy?"    "All  right,  sar.     List 
night  cheetah  close  to  road;  he  say,  '  Clrouth,  grouth,'  in  the 
jungle."      '-What   did  you  do,  Peachy?"     "Wt  vu...  sar." 
"  It  was  a  frog,  Peach"."     "  No,  sar;  it  was  a  leopard."    And 
so  we  dawdled  on  til    the  sun  was  high  and  hot  over  green 
jungle  roads  swarming  with  birds,  and  beasts,  and  butterliies, 
and  blood-suckers.     These  last  are  lizards  of  curious  ways. 
We  saw  one  scarlet  in  colour,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  white- 
washed stone  cross  erected  over  a  yellow  grave  mound  by 
the  wayside.     A  yellow  white  ant's  castle  c(jnnnonly  has  a 
green  dragon  looking  from  the  highest  pimiacle.     One  who 
had  chosen  to  turn  olive-green  was  standing  on  a  telegraj)h 
wire  up  against  the  blue  sky.     They  suck  no  human  blood, 
but  they  bite  and  scratch  when  they  are  bullied. 

Here  we  are  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Iiesident.  We 
have  doors  and  windows  open  all  day  and  night,  and  live 
iu  verandas  and  luxury.  Mosquitoes  sing  at  night  over  us ; 
birds,  frogs  and  crickets  sing  day  and  night  in  the  green 
forest.    A  great  creeper  trained  all  over  the  roof,  and  all  over 
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the  v.uiiu.la,  tVi^hU'ii.s  uu;  now  aibl  tiicu  wiLh  a  -MMok  lik," 
a  copper  cap.     U  has  just   burst   a   potl,  tlum  the  winged 
cottori-liko  seeds  fly  out  of  tlieir  prisou  and  fill  the  air  with 
shiuin-  white  stars.     Tliey  come  into  the  veranda  and  roll 
ahout  Uiere;  they  tickle  my  nose  and  hands,  and  -e.t  into 
my  mouth  and  my  -lass  and  paint-box;  and  then  comes  a 
puff  of  south-west  monsoon  and  the  whole  flock  fly  off  with 
the  wind  to  play  -ames  with  the  binls  an.l  crickets  amon- 
the  ruins.     When  T  awoke  this  morning  my  room  was  full  of 
win'-s.     They  iluttered   and   whirred   outsider   of  my  net  of 
gauze,  and  I  .bvamed  of  angels.     T  awnke  to  the  knowledge 
that  a  roomful  of   bats  were   lu.uling  mosquitoes.     Then  I 
blessed  them,  and  slept  till  the  light  came  and  the  bats  went 
away.     As  I  sit  here  writing  I  look  down  a  long  green  vista 
Avith  a  si-ire  at  the   end.      It   miglit  be  a  villa;.e  church  in 
England  but  for  llui  humped  bullocks  that  are  l,rowsing  and 
the' long-haired  Sinlialesi;  who  are  walking  there.    On  each 
side  of  "he  glao3  are  ruins.     On  one  sid-,  is  a  1  )agolK.,  said  to  be 
040  feet  high.     It  was  a  dome  of  s^Aid  brickwork  with  four 
minor  chapels  in  a  great  square  court.     Outside  is  another 
larger  si^uare,  grass-grown  but  pav.d.     The  whole  was  bu.lt 
.some  2,0(10  years  ago  over  some  sacred  relic.     Oood   I'.ud- 
dhists  have  subscribed  and  repairs  are  going  <.n.     T.ut  the 
l,rieks  have  Ix'Come  earth,  and  trees  have  kicked  them  down 
an.l  fed  .m  them.      So  the  dome  has  beeonu'  a  given  corneal 
hill  with  raw,  red  brick  sides  showing  hero  and  there.     The 
retaining  walls  were  hu.ied  and  pushed  out  of  place,  but  Liie 
sculptures  were  saved   from  the  weather   un.ler  the   rubbish. 
They  have  been  dug  ..ut  and  the  walls  are  being  mended  and 
set  up.      There  are    Ihid  ihas,  and  Uajahs,  and  dwart>,  and 
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(lemons  of  niaiiile  and  gneiss   nil    over  the  place.      Wliole 
rows  of  elephants'  lieads  look   ont  of  the  Avails,  which  they 
seem  to  supjiovt  on  their  ])atient  hachs  and  hended  knees. 
Seven-headed  coltras  nnder  nmlivellas  of  honour  stand  at  the 
side  of  the  smaller  chapels.     Every  here  and  there  is  a  p^rove 
of  square   stone  heanis  leaninj^  various  ways  anionp;  .proves 
of  tall   trees.     There    stood    a   house,   and    these   Avei'e    the 
pillars.     Scul[)tured  pictures  of  the  houses  are  on  neij^hhour- 
inf>'  slahs.     Lonij  inscriptions  tell  their  tale  to  those  who  can 
read  them.     At  the  door  of  each  house  is  a  "moonstone" — 
a    half-circle    sculptured.     The  centre  is  a  lotus  ;  the  next 
ring,  sacred   geese;    the   next,    scndl-vvork    with  hirds   and 
flow(.'rs;  the  outer  half  ring  (Pop — Tliere  goes  a  pod  !)  a  ]»ro- 
cession  of  elephants,  horses   and  humpbacked  kino.     Tliese 
and  all  the  details  are  real  works  of  art.     Thev  are  the  hest 
"  Indian  "  sculptures  that  T  have  seen.     There  is  sonu>thing 
Egyptian    about   the   figures,    something   Italian   about    the 
tracery.      This     city    was    about     eighteen     nn'les    through 
every  way.     Xow  it  is  jungle,  jungle  and  red  ruin  over  the 
whole   area,  except   at   a   few  chosen    ]ilaces  of  i)ilgrimage. 
Here  is  the  sacred   I'o-tree.      It  was  a  branch  taken  from 
that  Indian  Bo-tree  nnder  which  IJuddha  died  and  attained 
Xirwana.     It  was  planted  2,()00  years  ago  here,  and  hero  it 
is  without  a  sign  of  decay  flourishing  still.    Last  night  I  was 
th.ere  in  the  dark.      Inside  the  railing   stood  yellow-robed 
priests  ami  pilgrims  from  afar,  each  with  a  tiny  lamp  glow- 
ing like  a  lirelly.     They  ,vere  burning  camphor  and  offering 
rice  to  the  sacred  tree,  and  giving  coin  to  the  priest  solenmly 
as  men  did  when  this  was  a  populous  city  and  the  green 
mounds  were  gilded  domes.     It  was  a  strange  weird  scene, 
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best  worth  seeing  of  any  Sinlialeso  sight  that  has  ghiddened 
my  eyes  as  yet.  ^Vll  round  tho  Daguba  are  Ihittering  flags 
and  stone  chapels  for  pilgrims  to  offer  at,  and  all  this  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  a  city  as  big  as  Loudon  was  aban- 
doned. 

The    Tanmls    came   in   from  India,  and   tho   last  of  the 
ninety  kings  skedaddled.     Xobody  looked  to  the  walls  of  the 
tanks  and   so   the   country  became  tlie  wilderness  through 
which  Great-Iiritons  are  driving  roads.    "  Bang  !  "  there  goes  a 
gun  followed  by  a  turn,  tum,  tum.    On  a  place  which  would  be 
the  village  green  of  the  Bazaar,  a  reset-up  two  candlesticks 
of  brass,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  bi'a/en  copy  of  a  dagoba, 
a  lot  of  Hags  and  mats,  an  altar  and  the  money-box.     Tiiese 
are  oll'eiings  to  the  shrine  of  the  ]?o-tree  Ijy  rich  lUiddhists 
of  dalle.     They  are  on  view  for  jiilgrims  and  their  pence. 
1  once  read  a  whole  series  oi'  Buddhist  tales,  and  1  saw  that 
tlie  best  way  to   Nirwana   througji    heaven  and  earth  was 
Lhrough  a  priest's  bag.     The  merit  that  mot  its  reward  in  all 
these  tales  was  charily  to  priests  and  self-denial.     Bang  goes 
another  gun  !    And  now  the  fierce  sun,  who  has  been  glaring 
on  all   this  trei;  and  serpent  worship  ever  since  men  aban- 
doned the  worship   of  the  sun  and   Indra,  is  getting  lower 
in  the  sky,  ami  less  terrible,  so  we  are  going  out  for  a  wander 
in  the  ruhis. 

Two  letters  will  go  together,  and  I  and  my  sketdies  will 
h)llow  them  soon. — Salaam. 

,7.  F  C. 
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No.  LIII.  DAMiioor,, 

May  Gth,  ISir}. 

My  dear  ]\rOT[IER. 

Last  night  I  slept  on  «a  conch  with  all  the  doors  and 
windows  open.  Wo  sat  in  the  veranda  and  Avatched 
lizards  of  divers  sorts  rnnninif  up  and  down  the  posts 
and  along  the  beams.  One  mottled  fat  puffy  saurian 
has  the  reputation  of  being  more  deadly  than  any  snake. 
He  did  not  keep  me  awake,  lint  when  T  was  going  to  put 
on  my  shoes  this  morning  I  saw  somebody  sitting  in  the 
heel  of  one  shoe.  He  was  a  house  toad,  and  he  ho))pe(l 
off  round  a  corner,  into  the  sleejung-room  of  my  com- 
rade. Presently  there  was  a  hooroosh  in  there,  and  T  was 
summoned  to  look  at  another  creature.  He  was  as  big  as  a 
small  crab,  with  pointed  feelers  o  or  4  inch(>s  long,  and 
with  eight  legs,  of  which  he  carried  one  pair  bent  in 
towards  his  mouth.  They  were  armed  with  fearful  hooked 
claws.  The  owner  ran  forwards  and  backwards,  and  side- 
Mays  with  marvellous  agility,  and  he  rt'as  a  gruesome  bed- 
follow.  He  WHS  caught  and  imprisoned  under  a  tin  can  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Chloroform  was  sent  for,  to  the  nearest 
coolie  hospital,  1)ut  none  being  forthcoming,  the  stranger  was 
tinally  slain  with  a  stone.  He  is  a  very  rare  and  curious 
spider,  happily  for  flies.  ^Nfalabar  pheasants,  otherwise  jungle 
crows,  are  whooping  all  about  this  rest  house,  an<l  the  trees 
are  alive  with  chirping  crickets  and  cicadas.  W(>  have  no 
lack  f)f  company  in  this  Ceylon  jungle.  T  spent  the  morning 
in  cutting  sticks,  and  a  coolie  is  off  with  a  bundle  on  his 
head.    Those  which  I  sought  are  thorns.   The  spines  are  about 
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2  iuclies  long,  and  grow  in  pairs  alternately  at  right  angles. 
Consequently  each  stick  has  4  straight  rows.  From  other 
thorns  of  longer  growth  grow  smaller  thorns,  and  still  smaller 
thorns,  the  grandchildren  of  the  family  grow  from  these. 
When  I  stuck  niy  head  into  a  bush,  the  whole  thorny  clan 
stuck  into  me.  I  had  a  ix>liceman  with  an  axe,  and  he 
took  the  offenders  into  custody,  and  cut  their  career  of  crime 
short — to  the  length  of  a  walking  stick.  Then  I  amputated 
the  smaller  offenders  with  a  penknife,  and  the  docked 
criminals  are  to  he  transported  to  London  bound  with  cords 
of  coir. 

Destructiveness  is  liuman,  so  we  destroy.  The  niglit 
before  we  passed  at  a  rest-less  house  on  grass  and  sticks  in 
the  open  air.  At  sunset  a  troop  of  jackals  set  up  their 
pipes  and  sang,  "  Dead  Hindoo,  dead  Hindoo — where,  where, 
where — here,  here,  here — come  and  eat  him,  come  and  eat  him." 
1  recognised  the  words  and  the  song,  though  I  had  heard  it  for 
the  first  time  in  the  forest.  I  thought  of  1*.  and  his  keeper. 
He  got  a  jackal  for  his  special  ends,  and  next  niorning  lie 
Avent  to  see  his  acquisition.  "  Well,  how  is  the  jackal  ?"  said 
r.  '  I  think,  sir,  lie  must  be  ill,"  said  the  English  keeper. 
"  The  poor  beast  howled  so  last  night  that  I  sat  up  with 
him." 

We  had  five  o'clock  tea  with  a  charming  lady  ;  her  husband 
is  a  road  surveyor.  Her  house  is  a  shed  on  posts  with  walls 
about  4  feet  higli  and  the  rest  air.  A  pet  monkey  was 
tied  to  one  post,  and  another  was  up  on  the  top  of  a  tree 
tilling  his  pouches.  After  a  deal  of  coaxing  he  slid  down  a 
creeper,  and  was  captured  and  embraced.  It  Avas  queer  to 
see  his  black  phiz  among  white  muslin,  near  fair  cheeks 
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■vrbile  his  black  paws  held  on  by  a  gold  chain,  and  his  tail 
dangled  besido  a  silken  sash.  Lady,  ])et  and  house,  and 
dark-skinned  lialf-nid'ced  servants,  tea  and  cakes,  and  jani 
from  home  in  the  jungle  were  incongruities.  I)Ut  they  are  to 
be  found  all  over  those  colonies  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets  ;  wheie  l)rave  women  fight  gallantly  by  the  side  of  Great 
Britons  in  beards. 

Yesterday  we  lunched  with  young  C.  anfl  ]\rr.  B.,  an 
engineer.  We  fed  on  hare,  and  curry  and  rice,  and  talki'd 
of  the  glacial  period  to  co(d  ourselves.  A  deer  about  as 
big  as  a  ral)bit  ate  leaves  on  the  floor,  two  terriers  and  a  pup 
devoid  of  tail  made  eyes  at  the  deer.  A  big  sleepy  tom  cat, 
the  gift  of  the  lady  in  white  muslin,  would  sit  on  every 
vacant  chair  and  go  to  sleep.  A  monkey  in  a  biscuit  box  on 
top  of  a  pole  siiggcsted  a  ])hotograplier  focussing  the  lot. 
Black  masons  were  wliitewashing  a  yellow  mud  wall,  and 
building  a  bathroom.  AVhite  ants  and  creeping  things 
walked  about  the  roof,  and  the  elephant  was  near  at  hand 
■working  on  the  roads  as  before.  A  tank,  said  to  be  full  of 
alligators,  was  dimly  seen  through  tlte  trees.  At  this  moment 
G.  C.  has  brought  in  from  the  kathroom  a  cinnamon  frog 
with  a  green  and  yellow  belly  and  bright  eyes.  He  is  set 
on  the  table  before  me,  puffing  and  blowing  and  wagging  his 
throat,  a  most  Indicrous  private  secretary.  There  he  goes 
hop,  hop,  to  the  other  end  of  the  dining  table,  and  now  he  is 
making  for  my  tobacco  bag,  under  which  he  is  trying  to  hide. 
Here  comes  "Apples,"  an  old  black  man  in  a  red  turban  and 
white  driperies,  with  a  liandful  of  yellow  plantains  for  me 
to  eat,  and  water  to  fill  the  filters.  This  is  my  "  East  India 
Company  "  in  Ceylon.     The  frog  has  got  under  the  spout  of 
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a  brown  tuapot,  and  tlicrc  he  sits,  fully  persiuule^l  that  he 
has  gut  nndvA'  a  sUnw.  Through  a  c.uutiy  s<.  pcopka  we 
trav.'^lI.Ml  Inr  two  days  nurthN\ards  iVoiii  the  niouutains  to 
Anavadliapoora.  There  we  stayed  two  di-ys.  and  thence  ue 
travelled  baek  for  two  days  to  this  .luaint  holy  place.  I 
couhl  have  spent  a  iar  longer  time  among  tlie  ruins  sketching 
;u.d  watching  the  pilgrims,  hut  C.  C  wanted  to  move,  so  we 

The  ohl  capital  ol  Ceylon  has  seen  over  2,0U()  years,  and  is 
ei.diteen  miles  through  every  way.     it   was  too  hot  to  walk 
Iar  ;  but  so  I'ar  as  I  walked   I   ibund  heaps  of  hewn   stones, 
vovL,  and    rubbish,    overgrown   with   tropical    plants    and 
tan.'led  trees  and  creepers.     Here  and  tliere   a  long  green 
.dade  is  open,  and  at  the  end  is  a  brick  dome,  degradt.1  to  be 
a  cone,  and  overgrown  with   trees.     ThesO.  are  l)ag5bas.     It 
you  want  to  kn..w  all  about  Dagobas,  read  Fergusson  on  Tm- 
and  >SrrpaU    Worship.      Devout    lUiddhists    have    taken  to 
restoring  these  ancient  shrines.      Down  one  green   ghuh.   I 
went,    mounting   steps,    and    getting   <lown  broken    ihghts 
^vhich  marked  the  outer  walls  of  the  court.     Then  T  got  to 
a  grove  of  gnarled  trees,  which  bear  a  beautiful  white  per- 
fumed   llower.      With  these   the    way  was   strewn  by  the 
Avinds,  and  by  the  pilgrims.     Ai  the  foot  of  the  mound   I 
came  to  an  old  stone  covered  with  black  ashes,  and  bits  ot 
camphor  and  wax,  and  tlowers.  the  burnt-oderings  and  gdts  ol 
the  pil-rims.     In  iront  was  a  marble  wall,  from  ^vhlch  the 
red  talus  of  fallen  brick-dust  and  rubbish  had  been  newly 
moved.      It  leaned   forward,  but  it  was   fr,'sh  and  nnhurt. 
At  each  side  of  an  ofi-shoot  chapel  stands  a  tignre  m  bas- 
relief,  well  sculptured  and  graceful,  dresse.    in  the  draperies 
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men  -svear  liore  now, 
1  tangles,  and  necklaces,  and  earrings,  as  men  still  are  "who 
can  allbrd  these    braveries.      Behind  the  head  and  conical 
tiara  of  this  'igure  rise  these  strange  hoods  of  seven  coLras* 
heads.      In  his  hands   each  bears  a  tree  in  a  vase  and  a 
branch.     Tn  a  lower  compartment  is  a  female  figure,  with  two 
cobras  rising  behind  the  head.     Next  to  the  figures  are  seven- 
headed  cobras  as  large  as  the  men,  coiling  and  twisting.     Of 
these,  one  has  clearly-cut  dogs'  faces,  with  forked  tongues 
and  the   serpent's   hood.     Of  these   monsters  I  never  saw 
specimens  on  paper  or  stone  before,  so  I  made  some  pencil- 
notes.      Then  I   looked   up   and  saw  a  lizard  a  foot  long, 
jtacing   slowly    along   a   ledge  of   marble   turned   red   with 
brick-dust  and  rain-water.     I    brushed   the   dust    from  the 
scidpture,  and  camd  upon  a  painted  necklace  of  llowers,  with 
the  colours  as  fresh  as  if  painted  last  week.     So  this  Avhole 
vail  is  a  study  for  an  artist  or  an  antiquary.     The  beauty  of 
form  and  colour,  and  the  perfume  of  the  whole  place,  were  a 
delight  for  anybody  with  eyes  and  nostrils  and  brains.     I 
got  back  in  the  daik.     The  IJesident  made  a  raid  on  a  big 
snake,  which  escaped  among  stones  laid  at  his  door  to  make 
a  new  room.     That  was  not  so  ]deasant,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  care  a  row  of  pins.     While  sketching  a  snake  in  marble  at 
the  foot  of  another  great  mound  of  ruins,  a  lot  of  pilgrims 
came  roxmd,  with  their  left  sides  to  the  centre,  and  clasped 
their  hands,  and  prayed  and  muttered.     A  man  in  a  snake- 
pattern  sarong,  with  naked  body,  long  black  hair  in  a  knot, 
tortoiseshell  comb  and  earrings,  came  to  look  at  me,  showing 
his  white  gleaming  teeth.     I  looked  as  pleasant  as  I  could, 
and  we  were  soon  as  thick  as  thieves.     He  has  been  to  sea, 
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aiul  his  work  is  to  su|t])ly  stciuiiurs  at  Cialle  with  vegc'tahk's. 
III!  pays  coolies  to  \v(jriv  "t  tliosi;  ruins.  "  liudilhist  i('li,ii;ioii 
gooil,"  said  lio;  "no  do  harm;  do  good."  "  Ves,"  said  I, 
gravely;  "and  give  money  to  priests."  "No,  sar,"  .said  the 
I'.uddhist  pilgrim;  "priest  no  take  money."  1  thouglit  of 
the  l)(jx,  and  changed  the  subject.  "That  old  woman  say 
l)rayers  to  that  Xaga  ?  "  I  asked.  "  No,  sar  ;  that  all  the  same 
for  curio."  ""What  for  .she  .say  prayer?"  "Inside  that 
])agoba  image  of  IJuddha  eighteen  arms  high"  (liere  he 
touched  his  elbow) ;  "  and  four  lam].s  of  sapidiire,  and 
]>uddhist  book,  and  plenty  thing,  .silver  and  gold,"  said  lie. 
"  Sometimes  when  men  jmiy,  the  book  .sjjeak."  "  I'.ut  how 
about  that  Naga  ?  "  .said  I,  thinking  of  Fergus.son.  "  Oh,"  said 
he,  "these  Tamul  coolies  no  good  ;  they  take  stone  away  and 
things.  If  man  take  them,  serpent  come  and  bite  him.' 
"Will  they  bite  me,"  .said  I,  "for  drawing?"  "English 
Ooverinuent  good  ;  mend  this  place,"  .said  he.  "  Serjjent  no 
Lite  nuister."  "What  are  all  those  ashes  on  that  stone?" 
said  I.  "  That,"  said  he,  picking  up  a  bit  of  camphor,  '•  tliat 
offering ;  I  burn  plenty  camphor  there  last  night,  and  can  d» 
Coluijnc,  and  peifumes."  Only  fancy  eau  de  Colojnc  burned 
for  Iludtlha  at  Anaradhapoora  by  a  bumboat-man  in  a  sarong. 
"  That  stone  Yodin  Avork,"  said  the  pilgrim,  pointing  at  a 
giant  lotus  that  the  biggest  eleiihant  in  Ceylon  could  hardly 
roll  over.  "Giants!"  said  I.  "Yes:"  .said  he  :  "all  this 
Yodin  work."  "Who  were  the  giants?"  said  1.  "Ceylon 
giants,"  he  said,  calndy.  liy  this  time  the  sun  had  come 
over  the  top  of  the  mound,  so  I  had  to  escape.  "  Good-bye," 
I  said.  "  Good-bye,"  said  he,  grinning  :  "  1  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  nuister  again."     And  so  we  parted,  I  much 
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the  wiser  for  our  iiiteivicw.  Next  nioriiiiiL,'  1  saw  my  i'iieii<l 
coming  from  tlie  sacred  I'o-tree  M-ith  a  lot  of  lii.s  kiiul.  They 
came  to  a  Lirove  of  uraiiite  idllars — aliout  l.flOit  of  tliem — 
wliicli  were  the  ;j,i'ouiiil  iloor  (tf  the  J'razeu  Palace.  They  all 
s(|uat!e(i  down  and  prayed,  kneeled,  clasped  their  hands, 
muttcrt'd,  and  }ir(istrate'd  themselves  towards  the  ])illars 
(1,1(1  tovard--^  the  ri-<ln(j  svn.  There  is  nothing  sacred  ahout 
the  lirazcu  I  Tall,  so  possibly  they  were  saluting-  Indra., 
riia'hiis  the  Si  "1,  I'.el  and  the  I)rai;on.  "(!ood  morning, 
sar,"  (piotli  my  friend,  when  his  orisons  were  ended,  and  we 
had  another  pleasant  chat.  A  friend  askeil  what  I  said. 
"  The  rtajah  says,"  exidained  the  jiili^i'im.  I  never  was  a  Itajah 
before,  but  T  was  ylad  to  iind  that  value  upon  the  (iaelic 
word  "  Iliiih  "  out  lu-re  in  Ceylon.  Then  I  W(!n;  to  the  Ilo- 
ti'ce,  and  thouj^ht  over  everything  of  the  kind,  from  the 
( Jardcn  of  Eden  downwards.  The  stor}'  of  the  tree  is,  that 
lUuldlia  attained  "  Nirwana" — /.'■.,  lie  died  under  a  l)0-tr(H'  in 
hulia  about  I'.c.  oOO.  Tlie  liajah  of  Ceylon,  when  converted, 
asked  the  ollici'  Kajali  Ibr  a  cutting.  The  other  was  willing, 
but  "]low  shall  I  dare  to  cut  that  sacred  tree  with  any 
insti'unient  ?"  Adviscil  by  a  priest,  he  took  a  vermilion 
jiencil  and  made  a  mark  on  the  tree.  Tiieit'upoi  a  cutting 
came  olf  and  descended  into  a  vase,  and  was  can  ied  to  Anarad- 
hapoora  and  planted,  and  there  it  has  gone  on  growing  cver 
since.  The  connection  of  ideas  is  Ihiddha  and  the  liotrecf, 
which  last  was  sacred  before  I'uddha.  lint  serjKjnts  are 
(dearlv  mixed  \\\)  with  this  ohl  tree  reli 'ion.  At  tla^  door  of 
the  outer  inclosui'e  are  four  coIKmI  snakes  carvi'il  in  stone, 
with  wax  newly  offeied  on  tlu;  head  of  one.  ]Ie  is  coiled 
on  a  lotus  Uower.     At  the  next  door  are  two  graceful  iigures, 
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with  tall  conical  caps  and  the  hood  of  seven- headed  serpents 
{Is-h((tta-Na(ja).  The  one  to  the  right  holds  a  branch  in  his 
left  hand ;  in  his  riglit,  a  vase,  with  a  growing  plant  in  it, 
probably  the  miraculous  cutting.  Two  quaint  dwarfs,  as 
high  as  his  knees,  hold  and  manage  his  draperies.  The 
figure  at  the  opposite  side  has  all  the  lines  and  hand  offerings 
revei'sed  to  suit  the  architectural  composition ;  otherwise  it 
is  alike.  They  are  called  Durnta  pale,  door-keepers.  Mani- 
festly they  hove  to  do  with  the  tree,  and  the  snakes  and 
the  dwarfs  probably  were  the  ancient  divinities  converted, 
like  the  men  to  the  worship  of  Buddha.  The  story 
tells  that  Indian  gods  worshipped  ]>uddha,  and  that  they 
may  in  time,  by  good  acts,  promote  themselves  to  be  Buddlias. 
Dragon  monsters,  which  my  guide  called  alligators,  make  the 
side  walls  of  the  flight  of  steps.  Cobras  come  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  their  coils  crown  the  dragons.  At  the  threshold 
is  a  moonstone,  adorned  with  elephants,  horses,  lions,  oxen, 
thirteen  of  them  walking  with  their  right  to  a  central  lotus — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  marching  sunwise  round  a  thing 
which  may  represent  the  sun.  All  the  ornaments  on  these 
stones — leaves,  twigs,  birds,  &c. — grow  or  move  in  the  same 
direction.  Now,  T  have  watched  the  creeping  plants  in  the 
jungle  for  forty  miles,  and  they  all  coil  with  the  left  side 
towards  the  centre  "  widershins,"  as  creepers  do  north  of  the 
trojjic  of  Cancer.  So  1  have;  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
march  of  the  beasts  sunwise  on  these  moonstones,  which  are 
trodden  under  foot,  has  to  do  with  that  old  northern  astrono- 
mical worship  in  which  men  followed  the  course  of  stars  and 
heaveidy  bodies  round  some  ])illar  or  sacred  place,  as  the 
shadow  goes  round  a  gnomon  in  tlie  Xorth.     Traces  of  the 
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custom  survive  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  Here 
it  is  grafted  on  the  tree,  and  in  active  growth.  Here  the  sun 
now  passes  to  the  north  of  me,  and  my  shadow  goes  wider- 
shins  the  other  way,  as  the  creepers  go  round  the  trees. 
I>ut  for  the  greatest  share  of  time  the  sun  travels  as  it  does 
in  England.  On  the  very  altar  of  the  Bo-tree,  in  the  outer 
side  of  the  inner  Avail,  among  the  black  ashes  of  newly-burned 
camphor  and  wax,  and  white  flowers,  is  a  newly-offered  clay 
image  of  a  cobra  coiled,  painted  and  a<lorned.  Thus  all 
round  the  tree,  which  has  been  worshipped  fur  more  than 
2,0U0  years,  and  is  daily  worshipped  now,  are  serpents  and 
signs  of  solar  worship  ;  and  these  dwarfs,  who  have  turned  to 
fairies,  demons,  kobbolds,  and  all  the  strange,  under-earthly 
creatures  of  popular  tales  and  Highland  superstitions.  I  never 
felt  the  value  of  my  "  rubbish  "  so  strongly  as  T  did  when  I  saw 
that  clay  serpent  amongst  the  flowers  strewn  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bo-tree,  sacred  to  Buddha,  but  holy  before  he  was  born. 
The  door  of  the  inner  shrine  is  quaint,  and  unlike  anything  I 
ever  saw.  The  keystone  of  the  door  is  a  monster  head,  with 
glaring  eyeballs  projecting.  From  the  mouth  pour  the  orna- 
ments of  the  doorway — flowers,  scrolls,  scales,  and  conven- 
tional dragons'  heads  swallowing  the  scrolls.  Two  upright 
flgures,  with  drawn  swords  and  plain  hoods,  stand  one  on 
each  side.  Two  snake-hooded,  tree-bearing  janitors,  like  the 
hrst  lot,  guard  the  steps.  I  found  many  like  them  elsewhere. 
I  waited,  glowering  and  dreaming  till  a  boy  with  a  shorn 
poll,  a  bare  right  shoulder,  and  a  canary-coloured  plaid  over 
his  shoulders,  brought  a  big  key.  Then  I  went  ui>,  and  found 
my  head  on  a  level  with  the  upper  platform.  Through  it 
grow  two  large  branches  and  one  smallei',  without  a  sign  of 
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age  about  tlicm,  fresh  and  vigorous,  covered  with  long-tailed 
green  leaves.  I  tried  to  find  some  way  to  the  covered 
trunk  of  the  tree  itself,  but  way  there  was  none.  It  is  all 
built  into  a  castle  of  brick.  Many  large  branches  fell  lately, 
and  were  solemidy  Inirned.  Many  large  trees  of  tlie  same 
kind  are  all  about  the  inclosures,  and  the  oldest  trunks  have 
fresh  shoots.  I  suppose  that  the  sacred  tree  is  a  buncli  of 
saplings,  I  got  down,  and  tbe  serpent  tempted  me  to 
commit  sacrilege.  The  yellow  boy  left  me  to  attend  on  a  lot 
of  dark  ladies  who  had  come  to  offer  rice.  I  was  alone  with 
the  oidy  policeman  in  the  place.  I  asked  him  if  I  might  cut 
a  palm-leaf  for  a  stick.  He  said  "  Yes,"  so  I  cut  two.  We 
got  to  the  back  of  the  yard,  out  of  sight  of  i)riests  and 
rahnims,  to  a  fallen  Uo-tree  which  the  wind  Iind  felled.     T 

IT 

tliought  of  Escidapius  and  his  disciple  the  doctor,  and  I 
o-rasped  my  knife.  "  If  I  were  to  cut  a  branch  off  that  tree," 
said  I,  "what  would  the  priests  do?"  "They  woidd  do 
nothing  to  master,"  said  the  police  ;  "  they  would  say  nothing 
to  master ;  but  they  would  think  hi  their  hearts  that  it  was 
very  bad."  The  man  in  tuc  tortoiseshell  comb  is  a  Roman 
Catholic.  His  gentle  ehvpicnce  of  tone  and  eye  and  speech 
vanquished  the  Tempter,  and  made  me  iise  my  knife  to  cut  a 
pencil.  There  was  no  Fa'c  to  make  me  take  forbidden  fruit, 
and  I  took  none.  P.y  the  way,  this  ficas  rclif/iom  bears  no 
fruit,  and  the  leaves  are  burned  when  they  fall.  I  got  out  of 
that  sacred  tree  inclosure  with  my  italm-leaves  ami  a  clear 
conscience,  and  went  home  to  breakfast,  and  then  we  started 
at  noon,  anil  drove  tlirough  the  jungle  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
till  the  shadows  fell  eastNvard  and  we  got  to  our  ruined  rest 
house,  from  which  even  the  master  had  retired.     Ho  we  got 
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licre;  and  lioro  I  cim  in  a  geological  ])nz/le.  From  Gallo  to 
the  north  of  the  island  the  rocks  are  sandstone  and  gneiss, 
folded  from  east  to  west,  striking  north,  and  traversed  here 
and  there  by  dykes  near  Galle.  The  central  province  is 
monntainons,  nj)  to  8,000  feet.  Tlie  plains  which  siuTovind 
these  mountains  are  studded  with  hills,  which  are  rocks  ;  of 
these  many  are  rounded,  as  rocks  are  in  glaciated  countries. 
The  low  plains  between  these  island^  in  the  jungle  are 
smoothed,  worn  rocks,  thinly  covered  with  angular  gravel  of 
their  debris.  Some,  as  here,  have  caves  near  their  tops,  which 
are  made  into  temples.  They  look  like  sea-caves.  On  top 
of  some  are  large  loose  stones  of  the  same  rock,  gneiss. 
Dagobas  are  on  most  of  them.  Here  and  there  in  the  forest 
are  large  stones,  still  of  gneiss.  In  the  north  are  coral  rocks 
and  recent  fossils.  Here  there  is  nothing  but  gneiss  and 
angular  debris  of  gnei«s.  It  looks  glacial,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
ancient  sea-work.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain  :  the  shape 
of  this  whole  land  is  due  to  carving  as  plainly  as  is  the  sha]>e 
of  the  seven-headed  cobras  at  Anaradhapoora.  My  j»uzzle 
is  how  the  sea  ever  contrived  to  cut  a  plain  and  round  it  in 
this  fashion. — Salaam.  J.  F.  C 


No.  LIV.  Dii.niOYA, 

Fi  iihiy,  May  lUi,  IS";'. 

;My  dear  v. 

I  owe  yoti  a  letter,  so  here  goes.  I  have  been  writing 
log  to  your  mother,  this  is  the  sequel.  The  glass  stands  at 
89°.  I  am  sitting  in  a  shed  by  the  wayside,  amidst  flags, 
and  bunting,  and  white  sheets,  and  strange  gear  hung  up  in 
our  honour  l)y  the  liat-in-my-hat-nya,  or  some  such  digni- 
tary who  is  a  country  laird  or  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  or 
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sonuitliing  of  the  sort.     Tu  front  of  me  is  a  ])late  full  of  grcpii 
oranges,  yellow  limes,  and  ]jlantains,  and  a  glorious  ])inc-a])ple 
with  i\   grand  C(jiuponnd  ciown,  a  "  hen  and  chickens."     A 
mile  from  this  place  we  were  met  l:)y  a  bund  of  tomtomniers, 
they  had  white  turhans  on  their  heads,  and  white  rol)es  round 
their  waists,  silver  bangles  and  earrings  on  their  dark  skins. 
Their  black  eyes  gleamed  and  their  white  teeth  shone  as  they 
'M'inned  welcome.     Three  old  ones  with  grand  heards  and  pov- 
tentons  "  hicepcis  "  carried  large  single  drums,  two  young  ones, 
of   whom    one   Avas    exceedingly   handsome,    carried   double 
kettle-drums,  and  all   had   lists  and    crooked   sticks.     They 
formed    in    front  of   (i.  C's  white  horse,   who  had    quietly 
dragged    us    through    the   forest,   and   with    a   wild    pranc(! 
and  a  military  rpiick  step  the  five  drummers  began  to  strike 
and  to  stalk.     The  patient  white  steed  tossed  his  nose  in  air, 
and  danced  into  the  place  Avhere  a  ditch  ought  to  be.     "  Hi, 
stop:"  shouted  the  driver;  "you  niusn't  do  that,"  and  the 
whole  procession  was  stopi)ed.     We  drove  through  crowds  of 
men  in  silence,  got  out,  ami  found  breakfast.     I  begged  leave 
for  the  band  tu  perform.     The  old  men  led,  prancing  wildly 
about  in  a  kind  of  quadrille,  advancing  towards  the  ytnmg 
ones,  who  played  their  double  instrnments  with  all  the  skill 
and  rapidity  of  French  rolls.     The  old  prancers  bent  to  one 
side,  and  cuffed,  and  beat   their  drums  till  they  ro:nvd  and 
howled.     I  sat  in  state  in  an  arm-chair,  and  expressed  my 
entire  approval  in  a  neat  speech.     We  gave  a  guerdon  to  the 
minstrels,  the  crowd  scattered,  and  we  fed  sumptuou.sly  in 
our  shed.     Tiie  IJat,  &c.,  is  a  man  of  good  desce'nt,  who  holds 
this  title  under  Government.    The  agent  had  sent  him  to  get 
this  place  in  order  for  us,  and  he  had  got  up  this  demon- 
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stration  on  his  own  hook,  I  believe.     Tlie  cro\v:l  were   the 
people  who  drove  elephants  througli  this  forest  for  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgli,  and  according  to  the  police  reports  may  be 
murderers.     We  got  the  old  swell  in,  set  him  in  a  cliair  of 
dignity,  and  made  liim  civil  speeches  through  an  interpreter. 
He  went  away. — Presently  came  a  man   bearing  a  pot  of 
"  nice  cool  drink  from  a  high  tree — very  cooling  for  the  body." 
Tt  was  toddy  from  a  palm.     Then  came  two  king  cocoa-nuts, 
great  yellow  eggs  full  of  sweet  milk  and  cream,  inside  of  a 
heautiful  shell.     While  I  write,  I  hear  shots,  and  here  I  sto]) 
to  accept  a  jungle  cock  and  hen.     The  first  I  intend  to  deprives 
of  his  liide  presently.     This,  an  it  please  you,  is  travelling  in 
state  as  a  friend  of  the  Government  agent,  and  the  Gover- 
nor, and  with  the  Superintendent-General  of  Police.    I  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  better  fun  in  the  morning.     A  horse  was 
sent  on  early  last  night,  and  we  started  with  the  other  about 
a  quarter  past  six.     We  had  not  gone  far  when  a  wonderful 
creeper,  like  a  brown  frilled  riblion,  as  long  as  a  tree  brought 
ns  down  on  the  road  to  look  at  it.    We  hooked  on  and  hauled 
till  the  tree  bent,  then  the  creeper  lost  its  hold,  and  the  whole 
wondrous  plant  coiled  itself  about  our  feet.    We  stood  staring 
at  it,  for  neither  had  ever  seen  the  like.    Then  we  cut  len"ths 
and  coiled  tliem  up  and  started.     Presently  we   got   to   a 
rivnlet  of  beautiful  clear  water  dancing  over  granite  sand, 
under  a  green  festooned  tunnel  of  forest  trees.     Of  course  T 
had  to  seek  for  gems.     I  found  mica,  quartz,  and  garnets, 
but  nothing  worth  carrying  off.     The  water  was  full  of  green 
frogs  and  little  fishes,  and  fresh-water  crabs,  who  ran  alxjut 
in  tlie  pools,  glittering  in  the  flickering  sun.    There  was  a 
fresh  breeze,  and  a  cool  green  shade  by  that  purling  streamlet 
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tlie  first  we  have  seen  for  weeks,  and  we  longed  to  stay  there 
and  rest.  I  found  a  lot  of  old  white  shells ;  we  thicw  them 
into  the  water,  and  the  fish  ran  away  with  them,  fighting  for 
the  s])()il.  Wo  got  on  to  clearings  through  which  grand  green 
conical  mountains,  which  here  stud  the  jJain,  showed  like 
islands.  We  came  to  nuuldy  jjools  full  of  muddy  mouse- 
coloured  buffaloes  with  great  horns.  They  got  up  hi/ily,  or 
rolled  over  and  stared  at  us.  Youthful  and  foolish  buffalo 
calves  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  green  clearings  to  stare 
at  US,  and  tucked  up  their  tails,  and  fled  from  the  teirible 
presence  of  tlie  white  horse  of  tlie  Campbells.  Thereby 
hangs  a  terriltle  tale  with  a  pro[)Iiecy  in  it  fit  to  make  a 
Campbell's  hair  turn  as  white  as  the  horse's  grey  tail.  I 
think  you  know  it.  The  chief  does,  and  so  did  Ih-eadalbane. 
jVIany  a  time  have  I  thought  of  it  as  T  followed  these  white 
horses  through  Ceylon.  Then  we  came  to  a  thicket,  and  got 
out  to  look  at  a  desirable  walking  stick.  "  Look  here,"  ([uotli 
(I.  C,  and  I  looked  at  a  long  creeper  Avhich  curled  through 
gieen  leaves  away  into  the  dfirkness.  A  whole  army  of  brown 
ants  had  chosen  the  plant  for  a  road.  They  were  marching 
swiftly  u[»  ill  thousands.  They  carried  nothing,  and  none 
were  coming  back.  I  tapped  the  stem  below.  A  whole 
Sipiad  scattered  and  ran  under  to  see  what  the  earth([u.ake 
meant.  There  was  nothing,  so  they  joined  the  ranks,  and  the 
stream  of  soldiers  marched  rapidly  on.  I  got  a  glass  to  bear 
on  them,  and  they  dazzled  me.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
that  moving  mass  of  living  things,  except  the  French  fete 
de  frutcrnite  at  Paris  in  1848.  To  see  where  these  were 
bound  we  must  have  climbed  tall  trees,  so  we  left  them. 
Then  we  got  to  a  garden  full  of  plantains  and  king  cocoa- 
VOL.   II.  N 
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nuts,  and  fill  manner  of  quaint  fruits  and  flowers.  We 
stopped  at  a  wayside  hut,  bou<i;1it  and  ate  and  drard^  for 
sixpence  such  things  as  gold  would  not  buy  at  home.  We 
got  in,  and  the  spare  horse  came  up,  and  there  was  a  picture. 
A  brown  Sinlialeso  man,  witli  large  brown  eyes  and  long 
straight  black  hair,  and  a  tortoiseshell  comb  in  it,  held  up  a 
bright  classical  brass  vase  in  his  l)are  banglcd  arms  and 
hands.  The  long-nosed  black  horse-boy  with  his  red  turban, 
and  slender  neck,  and  sharp  dark  face,  bent  his  head  and 
drank.  Tlie  white  horse,  with  the  sun  shining  full  on  his 
satin  skin,  cocked  his  ears,  and  poked  his  nose  under  tlie  red 
turban  to  get  a  sliare  of  the  water  from  the  yellow  vase. 
The  background  was  made  of  plantains  and  jtalms,  and 
forest  trees  with  strange  roots,  bamboos  and  eaves,  and  a 
^vealth  of  fruit  hung  under  a  straw  shed  from  which  curled 
the  blue  smoke  of  the  fire  from  the  rice  pot. 

I  measured  a  txee  with  H's  gift,  and  made  it  180  feet.  I 
measured  the  stem  of  a  tree  cactus,  and  made  it  four  feet 
round.  I  stabbed  a  branch,  and  milk  ran  in  streams.  Up 
and  down  we  drove  ovei-  the  roots  of  the  mountains  for 
twenty  miles,  with  something  new  and  strange  and  beautiful 
at  every  step.  We  liad  the  whole  to  ourselves,  and  it  was 
glorious.  Then  we  got  to  tlie  band  of  music,  and  all  was 
curious  life,  but  we  had  to  be  civil  instead  of  savage,  and  tliat 
is  a  bore.  Now  I  must  go  and  take  off  tlie  l)ird's  jacket. — 
So  no  more  at  present  from  J.  F.  C. — Sinbad. 


r.S. — He  had  dined  on  seeds,  beetles,  and  snail  sliells ;  we 
dined  on  him,  and  he  was  tough ;  you  shall  wear  the  spoils 
in  your  hat. 
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Xo.  LV. 


KUUKXKGAMA, 

Sunday,  M'tij  9th. 


Wc  drove  here  seventeen  miles  in  tlie  early  niornin;^, 
pottering'  and  enjoyinj,'  life.  "Look  there,"  said  (i.  C,  "at 
that  prickly  pear  with  tlie  white  blotches  on  it,  that  is  a 
disease  wliich  kills  that  horrible  weed.  It  was  found  that  a 
sinj,de  leaf,  carried  to  a  district  in  India,  soon  cleared  it  of 
prickly  pears,  and  that  was  a  great  discovery."  "Let's  have 
a  look,"  qiiotli  I,  so  we  got  down.  The  whole  plant  was 
covered  with  blotches  of  white  downy  stufl",  and  I  suspected 
cochineal.  I  poked  about  in  the  down,  and  poked  out  a  beast, 
and  the  beast  very  soon  showed  that  magnificent  crimson 
blood-red  which  nothing  can  beat.  We  squeezed  one  flat,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  Here  was  the  insect  in 
profusion.  "  Now  CJ.,"  (juoth  I,  "  here  is  a  vast  country  run 
wiid,  growing  anything,  and  everything  that  men  cultivate 
in  tropical  plains,  and  a  tangle  of  jungle  and  forest  trees ; 
and  here  is  a  source  of  wealth  and  industiy  running  wild  like 
the  jungle,  and  the  sun's  rays,  and  other  gifts,  which  mortal 
men  will  not  accept."  "  Let's  smoke  ;  "  so  we  smoked  and 
toddled  along  the  road.  "There's  a  snake's  skin  newly  she«],'" 
quoth  ( '.,  who  has  sharp  eyes  for  serpents.  It  was  gathered 
up  damp,  and  smelling  (jf  snake  strongly.  I  have  it  carefully 
wound  round  an  old  stocking,  inside  of  another,  and  you  shall 
see  it.  "  There — look  ;  tliere  is  a  paddy-bird,"  said  I,  this  time. 
There  he  sat,  a  great  white  curlew  crane  heron-like  bird, 
with  a  grey  head.  A  lot  more  were  stalking  all  about  the 
green  fields  pecking.     One  had  got  to  the  nose  of  a  great 
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bnflalo,  wlio  was  Lrowsitiir  and  \va'"'iii'4  lii-<  cars,  and  twitcli- 
iiijf  liis  tail  to  drive  away  the  Hies.  TIk;  paddy-l)ird  danced, 
and  peckeil  Hies  and  ticks  oCI'  tlu;  mouse-coloured  face  and 
l)lack  nose  of  tlic  great  horned  crittur,  and  lie  seemed  to  lie 
exceedinj^ly  pleased  hy  the  attentions  of  his  white  fi'iend. 
"We  left  them  at  it.  "  There  are  wild  parrots,"  said  my 
comrade.  I  looked  and  saw  specks  like  emeralds  amidst  the 
sap-green  of  the  growing  rice.  T  got  my  aluminium  eyes  out, 
and  there  they  were,  a  shoal  of  pollies,  as  busy  as  sparrows 
in  a  barn-yard.  One  A-llow  with  emerald-green  wings  and 
tail,  sap-green  body,  and  a  shining  beak,  had  got  himself  up 
on  a  clod  against  a  red  bank  of  earth.  "What  a  beauty  he 
did  look  in  the  morning  sun.  "  What  ar3  these  fellows  doing 
there  ? "  said  T,  ])ointing  down  the  road.  "We  got  to  them, 
and  found  a  party  sent  on  l)y  the  Hat,  Sec.  (lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county),  one  carried  two  king  cocoa-nuts  for  us  to 
drink.  Another  a  bill-hook  to  cut  them.  A  third  jabbered 
and  ])ointed,  and  then  1  remend)ercd  that  we  had  asked  about 
I)ago1)as.  ^Manifestly  a  l),>goba  was  near,  and  we  were  to  look 
at  it.  It  was  precious,  hot,  so  we  held  a  debate.  Pluck  had 
it.  "We  walked  a  miic  over  dry  rice-fields,  and  through  paths 
to  the  foot  of  a  queer  round  bare  rock.  "Up  there  we  climbed 
and  tliere  was  the  Dagoba.  It  is  white,  shaped  like  a  hand- 
bell, jdaced  on  a  square  tray,  with  three  shrines.  The  fourth, 
"E  side,  is  open  to  a  shrine  at  the  foot  of  a  sacred  Bo-tree, 
•with  footprints  of  pilgrims  in  the  sand  going  sun-wise  round 
the  holy  tree.  In  a  shed  near  is  a  mud  Buddha  greatly 
dilapidated,  with  emnants  of  a  glory  or  a  snakehood,  I  am 
not  sure  which.  This  rock,  like  the  Dambool  rock,  has  many 
pot  holes  in  it.     Some  are  large  and  full  of  dirty  rain-water. 
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Tlie  look-out  IVum  the  rock,  a  liimdroil  i'eut  liigli,  ^vas  over 
j^'ri'LMi  hills  and  plains,  with  scai'ce  a  shadow  or  clearing  iu 
tilt;  landscape,  except  close    to   onr   tein}ilc.     We  got  back 
streaming.      "There's  a    cane,"   said  (i.      'J'here  was  some- 
thing like  a  bandjoo  leaf  with  a  soil  thick  l^ark  and  tliorns, 
like  hooked-needles  on  a  long  climbing  stem  winding  about 
in  the  bushes.     I  cut   u  bit,  and  peeled  it,  and   out   came 
a  smooth  hard  beautiful  switch,  rouiul  as  a  pencil,  ■which 
I  have  been  chewing  ever  since.     It  was  some  kind  of  rattan. 
tSo  we  got  over  our  pottering  drive,  while  the  sua  grew  hot 
and  hotter.     The  wind  blew  and  nobody  cared.     About  tt  n 
we  got  to  the  liouse  of  the  government  agent,  who  had  left 
all  iu  order  for  our  occupation.      Here  we  are  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  Khsphant  rock,  i'rom  which  the  place  is  named.     T 
sit  iu  a  wide  veranda  hung  with  horns  and  with  elephants 
tails.     The    nest   of  a  tailor-bird  hangs  on  a  nail.     liooks, 
tables,  glove-boxes,  flower-pots  and  dainty  plants  show  the 
taste  of  the  lady,  who  is  up  in  the  hills.     A  litter  of  puppies, 
shot  belts,  and  whips  mark   the  pursuits  of  the  gentleman 
whose    actpiainlance    I    made   at   Newera-ellya,  my   absent 
host.      A  h)t  of  sculptured  stones  show  that  we  are  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  the  king  of  this  old  capital  of  Ceylon, 
whiiih  has  vani,shed  into  the  jungle.   The  stones  lean  against  the 
stems  of  magnilicent  India-rubber  trees.  Their  roots  coil  about 
above  ground  like  alligators,  and  Hat-sided  snakes  or  li/ards. 
Air  roots  drop  from  the  branches  and  take  root,  and  become 
new  truidvs.     The  branches  meet  overhead,  and  nuike  a  plea- 
sant green  shade,  and  therein  sit  "  coppersmiths."     They  have 
beeu  hamuli  ring  like  bells  ever  since  we  came.     Too — Too — 
Too — as  regularly  as  a  clock.     Theu  two  of  them  join— Too- 
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too — Too-too — Too-too— then  tlirec  —  Too-too-roo — Too-t(»o- 
roo.  Tlu'ii  four,  or  more  go  at  it,  and  do  Ilauders  liarmoui- 
ous  hlacksinitli's  liainniering  an  anvil  to  [jerl'ection.  I  have 
not  got  my  eyes  on  them  yet,  l)ut  they  are  little  Lirds.  1 
was  up  hefore  light  this  morning,  and  soon  after  dawn  I  was 
off  coatless,  with  a  shirtless,  barefooted,  breechless,  black 
person  to  carry  a  bag  of  instruments.  A\'"e  walked  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  rock  up  a  smooth  hog  back  of  gneiss, 
much  contorted,  or  possibly  fused.  Q'hat  took  me  to  a  s(|uare 
inclosure,  and  inside  that  to  the  "  Shri  I'ada"  (holy  foot)  cut 
in  the  rock.  The  sup])osed  foot  was  six  I'eet  long.  1  lay 
down  in  it  to  measure.  It  was  the  right  foot,  and  it  went 
towards  the  X.E.  The  ladies  of  this  country  eould  not  walk 
to  Anaradhapoora,  so  the  Eajah  about  2l)U  years  ago  nu'de 
this  Shri  I'ada  for  tlie  ladies  to  worship.  Here  is  a  Dagolia, 
but  no  Bo-tree.  Here  are  n(j  carved  naga  stones.  I'ut  here 
are  two  trees  called  naga  (snakes).  They  bear  a  white  flower 
\\ith  four  leaves,  and  a  round  yellow  centre  O,  like  a  wreath 
uf  everlastings  on  a  French  tomb.  It  is  a  holy  ti'ce.  It 
bears  no  fruit.  Near  these  snake  trees  is  a  temple.  Inside 
sits  a  lUiddha,  Avith  two  standing  JUuldhas,  one  on  each  side. 
A  pair  of  tom-tom  beaters,  and  a  coujile  of  conch  blowers 
are  painted  on  the  do(n"  posts.  On  the  roof  Ihiddha  is 
painted  with  a  glory  round  his  heiid,  an  umbrella  over  it, 
and  the  Do-tree  with  its  rat  tailed  leaves  over  all  (liogaha). 
"  Alia  lia,"  sacred  lldwcrs,  of  which  I  send  one,  are  painted  on 
the  roof,  and  strewed  on  the  altar.  To  the  right  of  the 
cential  iigure  on  the  roof  is  a  Naga  L'ajah,  with  two  snakes 
looking  over  his  shouhlers;  he  has  a  gi'inning  case  of  for- 
midable   teeth,  and   the  pair   of  buck  teeth  which  Uarwiu 
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attributes  to  primeval  men.  To  Jiis  rigLt  is  a  black-bodied 
elephant-headed  person,  supposed  by  me  to  be  Gunputty, 
God  of  Wisdom.  I  find  that  I  was  right.  He  is  an 
Indian  god  converted  to  Buddhism,  one  of  that  more 
ancient  Pantheon.  To  his  right  is  an  alligator-headed 
brown  man-monster.  Next  a  man  with  long  teeth,  and 
two  tish-like  snakes  looking  over  Ids  shouldei'S.  Then  two 
more  men  in  the  dark.  Six  in  all.  To  the  left  is  (1)  a  toothy 
figure  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  snake  in  the  other. 
(2)  One  with  a  star  spangled  tambourine  over  his  head.  (3) 
A  figure  holding  a  cobra  in  both  hands.  (4)  A  black  figure. 
All  this  painting  is  fresh.  The  jjriest  and  an  old  imintelli- 
gible  rushiiig-to-coii elusions  Christian  Peon,  who  ran  away 
from  all  questions  with  wild  answers,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  all  three  statues  were  liuddhas,  that  all  the  others  were 
liis  friends  come  to  fight  with  him  (for  him).  It  seems  then 
that  some  of  the  (Jods  of  Indian  mythology  were  ranked 
among  P.uddhii's  friends,  and  that  his  chief  friend  was  Naga 
Eajah  with  l»uck  teeth,  and  snakes  on  his  shoulders.  Some- 
thii.g  like  a  procession  of  snake  charmers  was  in  the  artist's 
mind,  when  he  made  the  picture,  and  the  jteople  on  the  left. 
So  snake  charmers  represent  the  ancient  religion,  which  is 
connected  with  a  holy  twisted  Naga  tree.  So  we  get  back  to 
"  tree  and  serpent  Avorshii),"  connected  with  IkKhlha,  who 
preached  B.C.  51)0  or  thereabouts.  How  I  wish  that  I  could 
talk  to  these  people.  We  went  on  to  the  top  of  the  rock, 
700  feet,  and  theji  came  down  by  another  way,  at  an  angle  of 
1"J"  to  'Mf,  in  many  places,  on  bare  rock.  I  took  off  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  got  down  with  whole  bones.  I  got  a  bath 
and  breakfast,  and  now  I  have  wi'itteu  this,  ^\■hich  is  going 
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to  post  forthwith.     We  have  a  three  day.s'  drive  before  us  to 

Colombo,  and  after  tliat  T  suppose  that  I  shall  take  to  the 

sea,  and  trot  home.     Tliis  is  the  liottest  month,  and  this  is 

tl v^  b(>t.test  place  in  Ceylon.     I  don't  mind  it  a  bit  for  the 

air  •,  but  tlie  glass  nevei'  goes  below  8U'\  and  the  rocks 

burneu  iiiy  bare  feet. 

Good-bye. 

J.  V.  C.     ' 


No.  LVI. 


My  deau  IMoTHEiJ 


Gkuiooi.a, 
Monday,  May  lOth,  1875. 


I  have  a  letter  to  you,  and  one  to  V.  in  my  "bag 
of  tricks,"  because  1  could  get  no  stamjjs  at  Kuren(?galla. 
Three  of  my  letters  at  least  ought  to  arrive  by  the  same 
mail.  Possibly  I  may  travel  with  them.  "  Such  is  life,  and 
the  post."  We  were  up  at  four  this  morning.  I  took  gieat 
pains  to  see  by  the  light  of  a  caudle  that  there  were  no 
centipedes  where  my  feet  ought  to  go,  and  secondly  that 
tiiere  were  no  frogs  or  sunkes  in  the  b.ith.  Then  1  thought 
myself  an  ass,  and  went  to  breakfast.  A  lot  of  puppies  came 
and  untied  my  shoe  strings.  A  lot  of  servants  slec])  nightly 
on  the  floor  of  the  veranda,  among  the  pu[)pi('s  and  their 
fleas.  AVhile  numching  a  V'lantain,  I  h-  ard  a  whack  outside 
at  the  door  of  the  "  parlour."  Then  another  whack,  and 
Sinhalese  voices.  I  took  a  candle,  and  lo !  there  lay  a  long 
curly  snake,  newly  slain  with  a  bamboo.  "  Is  he  a  bad  one  ? " 
said  I.  "Yes,  master,  very  bad,"  said  the  barefooted  appold 
in  the  red  turban,  who  had  just  brought  in  our  tea  by  that 
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solemnly,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  handle  the  writhing 
body  of  the  deceased.  "  I  don't  believe  he  is  dangerous  at 
all,"  he  said.  "  What  the  deuce  brought  him  in  here  then  ? " 
said  T.  "  lie  was  prowling  about  for  mice,  or  frogs,  or 
lizards,  r  ilies,  I  suppose,"  said  the  other,  calmly.  I  had 
just  met  a  cou])le  of  dark  toads  at  my  bedroom  door, 
hurrying  away — I  suppose  they  were  escaping.  As  I  sat  on 
the  door-step  a  few  niglits  ago,  a  couple  of  frogs  dropped 
iloj)  beside  me  from  the  eaves.  I  fi.iuly  believe  that  they 
meant  to  drop  on  my  hat,  and  missed.  Last  night  at  dinner, 
a  pretty  green  bright-eyed  tree-frog  climbed  up  the  silvered 
glass  pillar  of  a  lamj) — he  was  put  on  the  table.  Not  liking  the 
])ublicity  of  a  white  tablecloth  he  hopped  on  my  sleeve,  then 
he  jumped  on  to  my  shoulder,  and  crawled  on  my  back,  and 
then  he  got  to  the  lloor  and  dcjjarted  by  the  door  at  which 
the  snake  was  slain  in  the  morning,  among  the  puppies,  by 
the  servants. 

Sinhalese  society  is  charming  in  the  dark  hours.  Yester- 
day I  made  acquaintance  with  a  dark  gentlenuin  of  good 
family,  who  is  "  modliar,"  that  is  to  say,  a  great  swell.  lie 
showed  me  old  gold  and  silver  mounted  swords  and  combs 
of  ivory,  and  betel-nut  boxes  of  gold,  old  books,  and  his 
young  family.  The  lady  mother  sticks  to  native  dress  and 
language.  The  father  s])eaks  excellent  English,  and  his 
daughters  have  been  educated  by  an  English  governess.  I 
was  also  shown  a  yellow  jiarrot  who  ought  to  have  been 
green,  and  much  civility.  Then  I  took  my  leave,  enriched 
with  photographs.  The  old  gentleman  gave  me  a  sequel  to 
my  Dambool  legend.  The  first  king  of  Ceylon,  he  said,  was 
bewitched  by  u  Uakshas  (himsel,  and  he  married  her.     My 
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first  story  tells  me  how  that  came  about.  But  when  the 
king  found  out  what  she  was  he  discarded  her,  and  married  a 
woman.  Then  the  Eaksluis  changed  into  a  great  venomous 
snake,  and  came  to  the  door  of  the  king's  room,  and  began 
to  blow  venom  through  chinks  and  lioles,  to  kill  the  lady 
whom  the  king  had  married.  But  a  guardian  genius  cut 
her  into  small  bits,  so  when  the  king  and  queen  awoke, 
they  found  a  pile  of  fragments  of  the  Naga  Lidy  outside 
thei''  door.     That  is  a  new  bit  of  the  old  dragon  myth. 

The  Naja  llajah  who  is  sculptured  about  I'uddhist  shrines 
is  the  ruler  of  the  Naga,  (serpent)  country,  which  is  under 
ground.  They  ha\e  great  riches  and  beautiful  women.  When 
the  people  wish  to  compliment  a  beauty,  they  say  now,  "  Is 
she  not  as  graceful  as  a  Xaga  nuiiden  ? "  The  Xagas  have  the 
powei  of  taking  human  shape,  and  then  they  bewitch  men 
as  the  lady  bewitched  the  first  Eajah  of  Ceylon.  Here  is  that 
"  curious  myth  of  the  middle  ages,"  Melusina.  Now  possibly 
the  slain  snake  of  this  morning  may  have  been  a  Naga 
damsel  who  knows  that  I  am  a  bachelor.  The  genius  in  my 
case  was  played  by  appold  with  his  bamboo  lath.  I  am 
sorry;  but  such  is  life.  Our  day's  drive  was  over  excellent 
roads,  through  a  beautiful  country,  in  a  pleasant  breeze  at 
81°.  Quaint  bare  rocks  rise  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  plain  is  a  kind  of  rolling  gneiss  sea 
with  waves  on  the  strike  north  and  south.  The  dip  is  nearly 
vertical  in  general.  Yet  all  the  outlines  are  rounded  curves. 
The  tops  of  these  stone  rollers  peer  out  from  under  the  roots 
of  great  tree  cacti,  and  cocoa-niit  pahns,  and  the  wild  mat 
of  trees  and  creepers  which  men  Iiere  call  a  jungle.  The 
stone  breaks  naturally  along  this  curved  surface,  and  shells 
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oft'  like  tlie  shell  of  a  fruit.  There  is  no  boulder  clay,  <aiui 
there  is  no  rolled  gravel  to  be  seen.  After  much  thought  I 
have  hit  an  idea.  Yesterday  I  came  down  barefooted  on  a 
gneiss  rock,  and  nearly  burned  my  feet  where  the  sun  shone. 
That  great  heating  process  is  of  daily  recurrence,  and  the 
daily  heat  must  penetrate  an  equal  distance,  for  the  nightly 
cooling  must  stop  the  march  of  the  sun's  rays.  Thus  for  a 
given  depth  these  bare  gneiss  rocks  must  daily  expand, 
outside  of  a  colder  shell,  ami  ao  in  time  a  Ceylon  rock 
becomes  like  a  crackle  cup.  When  the  rains  begin  the 
crackle  shells  off.  If  that  be  not  the  true  explanation  I  can 
think  of  no  other.  May  the  Naga  maidens  entice  me  if  I 
can  make  anything  else  of  their  rocks.  We  were  up  and 
down  picking  Howers  and  looking  at  sticks  all  morning.  We 
ought  to  have  seen  some  ruins,  but  we  missed  them.  Here 
we  found  an  open  shed  by  the  wayside  and  a  tame  squirrel 
in  a  cage,  and  breakfast  prepared  Ity  excellent  reeehy,  the 
orderly.  Here  I  sit  near  a  big  river  among  palms  in  a 
charming  breeze,  with  plantains  and  mangoes  beside  me,  cocoa- 
nuts  over  head,  and  coppersmiths  and  Malabar  pheasants, 
and  gohlen  orioles  and  song  birds  making  music  near  and 
far.  Our  steeds  are  stabled  behind  us,  and  stand  there 
chumping  grain.  A  small  procession  of  coloured  Vatican 
statues  and  bullock  carts  goes  to  and  from  the  ferry.  If  only 
these  Naga  maidens  will  spare  me  their  company  when  I  go 
to  sleep  on  a  stretcher  in  the  dark,  my  life  in  Ceylon  will  be 
pleasant  if  it  be  wild.  I'icture  to  yourself  Hercules  and 
Apollo  in  ebony  and  bronze  with  a  couple  of  Amorinos. 
Some  with,  some  without  coloured  draperies  and  head  gear, 
seated  in  a  two-wheeled  cart,  behind  a  young  humpbacked. 
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mouse-coloured,  liorneil,  higli-actioiied  bullock,  trotting  ten 
miles  an  hour  tlirough  a  grove  of  pahu  trees  ;  the  heathen 
divinities  laughing  and  grinning  and  whacking  their  steed  to 
make  it  go  laster.  That  oiiuipage  has  just  whirled  past  in 
yellow  sunlight.  An  Apollino  arrayed  in  a  siring  has  been 
grinning  at  me  over  our  half  wall,  lie  and  a  yellow  dog 
have  just  wandered  down  the  road  to  the  mud  and  palm 
branches  in  which  they  dwell. 

My  glass  stands  at  81>°,  and  it  seems  needless  to  wear  any- 
thing in  such  a  climate.  AVheu  we  started,  the  warm  yellow- 
clay  floors  of  the  verandas  were  strewn  with  people,  rolled 
head  and  heels  in  white  sheets,  sleeping  there  like  white 
marbles  on  Ivoman  sarcophagi,  but  more  picturesque  and 
graceful,  because  alive.  Tiiey  don't  mind  centipedes,  frogs, 
toads,  spiders,  and  snakes.     Why  should  I  ? 


COI.OMUO, 

Thursday,  May  13/A,  1875. 

Here  we  arrived  last  night,  in  good  case.  We  started 
from  the  camp  by  the  river  at  dawn,  and  waded  the  ferry. 
I  could  see  no  rolled  stones,  yet  this  river  runs  thirty  feet 
deep  in  iloods.  That  night  we  got  to  a  police  'station,  and 
camped  there,  as  the  second  horse  had  gone  astray.  Next 
day  we  got  to  Negumbo  through  groves  of  cocoa-nuts  and 
cinnamon.  There  we  fed  sumptuously.  What  we  ate  and 
drank  I  hope  to  tell  you  later ;  also  how  men  gather  toddy 
here  now. 

I  find  that  I  must  hurry-scurry,  so  I  add  no  more. 

SalaauL  J.  F.  C. 
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Cor.oMno,  Cr.vi.oN, 
U'hit-Stiiidnij,  May  \Mi,  1875, 


My  DKAii  Mother, 

Three  of  my  letters  are  to  start  with  me  in  the  French 
mail  from  (Jalle  to-morrow,  and  tliis  will  join  the  party  and 
<xo  home  hister  than  I.  I  have  written  to  IJomliay  to  send 
my  letters  home.  It  is  too  hot  to  travel  aliont  India  now. 
IVissibly  I  may  find  it  too  hot  to  tra\el  about  Ki^ypt.  In  that 
case  I  shall  go  on  to  ]\Iarsf(il]es,  and  jiossibly  get  home  before 
the  year  of  wandering  is  ended — some  time  in  June.  .Afake 
me  some  !:!^(jckings  for  I  am  nearly  barefoot. 

I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever  told  you  what  I  got  to  eat. 
As  a  liousewife  with  a  good  cook  it  ma\-  interest  yon,  so  here 
goes  for  family  information.     A  very  jdeasant,  athletic  old 
trentleman  M'ho  lind  been  along  our  road  la'inted  advice  to 
travellers  and  told  them  to  take  "everything."     Above  all, 
they  were  to  carry  beds  and  mosquito  curtains,  a  filter,  and  a 
lot  of  chickens  in  coo])s.     The  result  in  his  case  was  a  train 
of  dark-skinned  bearers  streaming  along  the  rood  with  all 
these  things  poised  on  their  pates.     As  soon  as  I  got  clear  of 
the  adviser  1  begged  G.  C.  to  take  nothhhj  instead  of  every- 
iliing.     He  would  take  some  tins  of  sardines,  o  e  of  salt 
butter,  and  several  of  preserved,  nasty  meats,  and  these  have 
made  the  round  and  are  here  excei)t  the  butter,  Avhich  ran 
away.     I  fancy  it  came  from  Finland;  I  believe  I  have  seen 
it  there,  and  it  was  nasty  from  the  beginning.     Now  the 
fashion  of  white  men  in  this  land  of  plenty  is  to  live  as  if 
they  were  in  desolation.     They  feed  on  tinned  soups  and  rags 
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of  stewod  beef  years  old,  thoy  eat  ras])berry  jam  and  cran- 
berries from  beyond  seas,  and  gooseberries,  and  they  are  of 
that  species  for  so  doing.  The  fasliion  of  the  natives  is  to  go 
into  tlie  jnngle,  and  cut  down  creejiers  and  (Ug  up  roots,  and 
climl)  palms  for  toddy  and  king  cocoa-nuts,  and  feed  on 
curry  and  rice,  and  the  kindly  fruits  of  this  glorious  earth  on 
which  they  dwell.  Therefore  I  argued  that  we  could  do 
without  "  everything,"  and  we  did  very  well  indeed.  At  our 
last  police  station  tlic  sergeant  provided  long  chairs  and  two 
sofas,  which  Averc  placed  in  an  airy  shed  made  chiefly  of 
Avoven  palm-leaves  and  bamboo.  In  the  midst  was  a  tal)le 
of  large  size,  on  which  was  sj)read  a  coloured  cotton  cloth.  I 
believe  that  it  was  the  dress  of  somebody.  "VVe  expressed  a 
wish  for  breakfast.  Tliere  was  a  rush  and  a  scurry  and  a 
lamentable  noise,  and  the  flock  of  chickens  lost  a  brother 
and  sister.  A  dark  Malay  beauty,  wife  of  a  constable,  took 
to  cracking  cocoa-nuts  and  rolling  jungle  spices  and  pepper 
under  a  round  stone.  A  constal)le  went  to  market  and 
returned  with  pine-apples  and  plantains.  Somebody  plucked 
mangoes  off  a  tree.  Tea  was  got ;  knives,  forks,  and  s])Oons 
were  borrowed  from  men  in  the  village ;  and  out  of  our 
nothing  grew  a  very  pretty  little  feast,  which  I  could  not 
furnish  in  London  for  many  pounds.  Our  horse  had  taken  a 
wrong  road,  so  we  dined  as  well;  and  next  morning  we  had 
an  excellent  breakfast  of  plantains  smashed  in  sugar  and 
nulk,  and  coffee  all  grown  in  Ceylon,  and  costing  next  to 
notJung.  The  sergeant  valued  the  wliole  at  a  rupee.  Of 
course  he  got  more ;  but  that  was  clieaper  than  an  army  of 
fifty  coolies  to  carry  nasty,  old,  nortliern,  dear,  stale  beef  and 
cheesy,  salt,  haiiy  butter.     As  for  beds,  the  couclies  were  cool 
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and  soft,  and  my  plaid  did  its  usual  duty,  while  my  bag 
became  pillow,  as  is  the  wont  of  that  article  when  I  travel. 
Tropical  mosquitoes  do  sing  and  bite,  but  to  a  Lappland 
wanderer   they   are  simjdy   ridiculous.      Further,  I   always 
argue  that  strong  drinks  are  a  mistake.     The  planters  and 
other  guests  at  Ceylon  hotels  begin  with  a  "  peg  "  of  Ijrandy  and 
soda.     At  breakfast  they  commonly  drink  a  pint,  often  a 
whole  bottle,  of  champagne  of  execrable  quality  from  tu  ml  tiers 
into  which  blocks  of  ice  manufactured  here  bob  uncomfort- 
ably.    For  the  rest  of  the  day  "  pegs  "  are  popping  at  the  bar 
continuously,  and  heated  men  cool  their  reddened  noses  on 
miniature  icebergs  floating  in  fizz.    More  moderate  men  drink 
beer.     I  drink  l)eer  when  I  can  get  it.     But  when  I  cannot  T 
drink  tea,  and  then  mosquitoes  and  leeches  do  me  small  harm. 
Ticks  and  the  other  small  deer  often  lame  and  lay  up  peopk' 
who  put  themselves  outside  of  "  pegs."     They  do  it  in  Lapp- 
land  ;  they  do  it  doubly  here  in  the  heat.     We  got  a  bottle  ot 
beer  from  an  officer  of  a  local  court,  and  we  enjoyed  it  at  our 
police-station  dinner.     Xext  day  our  drive  was  towards  the 
sea   and  Negumbo,  through  cinnamon  and   cocoa-nuts   and 
arrowroot,  all  growing  luxuriantly  in  sea-sand.     I  saw  a  man 
in  a  cocoa-nut  grove  armed  with  a  lu'g  knife.     Hi-  ::'arments 
were  Nature's,  adoi'ued  by  a  turban  and  a  belt  of  iixien  sheet, 
from  which  dangled  a  great  black  earthen  pipkin  surnamed  a 
chatty.     We  stojtped,  he  stopped.     Then  he  caught  hold  of  a 
hooi)  made  of  a  ])alm  branch,  one  of  a  series  arranged  like 
the  hoops  of  a  sail  on  a  mast.     He  walked  u[)  a  very  tall 
palm-tree  as  easily  as  I  might  up  a  gentle  hill.     He  took  a 
small  black  pot  from  beneath   the  stem  of  a  palm-tlower. 
emptied  it  into  the  pipkin  at  his  waist,  cut  a  thin  slice  ofl' 
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the  flower-stem  to  make  it  bleed,  and  then  he  walked  back- 
wards down  the  tree  witli  the  gait  and  agility  of  his  four- 
handed  prog(Miitors  the  Darwinian  ajies.  lie  liad  buen  up  to 
get  "  to(Ub ."  Out  of  that  he  gets  a  fresli  morning  <h-ink, 
beer  at  noon,  and  arra(;k  when  the  stuff'  is  fernmnted  and 
distilled;  out  of  that  he  gets  drunk  sometimes,  and  thus  a 
headache  and  cholera.  The  whole  of  this  big  island  of  gems 
is  set  in  a  ring  of  green  cocoa-imt  groves  which  yield  oil  and 
toddy,  and  curry,  and  frcish  milk — and  this  is  the  country  in 
which  white  men  carry  "everything." 

At  Xegumbo  we  got  an  inn  breakfast  of  fresh  f  ^toad 

of  tinned  salmon,  with  prawns  three  inches  long,  curry  and 
rice,  and  fruits,  and  milk.  After  it  I  sketched  from  the 
breezy  veranda.  Those  marvellous  flying  prows  came  ont 
from  their  holes  in  the  swamps  and  jungle  in  shoals.  They 
rushed  past  the  inn  door  in  a  smooth  shallow  lagoon  with 
the  speed  of  a  railway  train.  I  never  saw  anything  with 
sails  fly  like  them.  The  hulls  are  dug  out  logs,  twenty 
yards  long.  Above  is  a  narrow  slit  hardly  wide  enough  for 
a  man's  leg  to  stand  in.  The  crew  sit  with  legs  dangling 
over  into  the  water,  or  stand  upright.  The  boat  could  never 
sit  on  the  water  alone.  Ikxt  from  the  side  project  two  long 
bamboo  bows,  and  at  the  end  of  that  double  lever  is  a  solid 
log  in  the  water.  The  sail  is  a  great  oblong  sheet  hoisted  on 
the  arms  of  a  bamboo  triangle,  and  fast  at  the  end  of  tlie 
boat.  The  outrigger  is  to  windward.  "When  it  blows  hard 
a  man  crawls  out  on  the  bamboo  fiddle-bow.  If  it  blows 
liarder  he  goes  further.  If  it  blows  very  hard  two  or  three 
men  get  out  of  the  boat  and  sit  in  the  sea  on  the  log.  They 
go  anywhere  in  any  weather,  and  the  harder  it  blows  the 
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I'ubU  r  ihcy  lly.  As  iIk;  ui'.'n  wear  h.'S.s  clullifs  than  naked 
coolies,  and  the  sea  is  85",  these  lishers  are  nearly  amphibi- 
ous. Jt  was  beautiful  to  see  boat  after  boat  run  out  of  the 
cofoa-iuit  ffardens,  ily  pa.st,  turn,  and  become  almost  a  line 
end  on  ;  wheel  round  a  wading  jirawn-Hsher  and  whisk  off  to 
sea  through  yellow  sand  and  white  surf.  It  was  beautiful, 
Imt  very  hard  to  (h'aw.  So  I  looked  and  smoked;  and  listened 
to  a  thunder-storm  which  came  and  went  its  way  heralding 
the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  cholera,  by  tli  way,  was  very  bad  at 
Xegumbo.  As  we  drove  along  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to 
tliis  town,  we  slopped  to  see  a  cinnamon  harvest.  We  walked 
in  at  an  open  gate,  and  through  a  lot  of  trees  about  the  size  of 
currant  bushes  at  home.  At  tlie  euil  of  a  road  was  a  shed,  and 
we  walked  in.  On  my  right,  with  one  foot  on  a  sloping  stick,  sat 
a  lady  with  a  big  knife.  She  laid  a  strij)  of  bark  on  t  he  stick  at 
her  heel,  and  then  with  the  knife  she  scraped  under  her  knee 
with  both  hands  and  the  knife.  It  was  a  pretty  graceful  quaint 
action.  She  was  scraping  off  the  outer  skin  of  the  cinnamon 
bark.  The  shed  was  full  of  people,  men,  women,  and  boys. 
The  head  man,  to  please  us,  got  a  stick  and  peeled  it.  He 
took  a  blunt  brazen  knife  and  cut  along  the  bark.  Then  he 
beat  the  stick,  then  he  i)oked  in  the  brazen  ^loint,  and  the 
bark  came  olf  like  a  pipe,  or  a  half- pipe.  Next  it  wa.; 
scraped,  then  all  little  fragments  were  packed  into  the  cinna- 
mon half-tube,  and  tubes  weri;  thrust  into  tubes  till  the 
whole  was  of  the  right  length.  Then  a  cinnamon  bark  "  stick  ' 
was  laid  on  a  pile  like  it,  and  the  sun  dried  the  lot.  1  saw 
bales  being  tied  up  and  sewn  iu  canvas  later  at  Colombo. 
1  got  a  bit  and  munched  it  in  that  garden,  and  straightway 
I  was  six  years  old  in  the  housekeeper's  closet  out  in  the 
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western  ocean  on  a  Scotcli  isle.  Not  one  of  us  could  con- 
verse with  these  landowners.  So  1  lit  my  pipe  with  a 
crystal  ball,  and  they  exclaimed  "Diamond."  We  parted, 
mutually  saluting  in  our  several  foreign  tongues,  exceeding 
jxdite  and  much  pleased. 

A  little  further  on  G.  C.  spied  a  little  brute  like  a  large 
grey  polecat  or  a  little  otter.  It  was  a  half-grown  tame 
mongosling,  or  youthful  monguose,  routing  about  in  a  shod. 
We  stopped  and  the  beast  skedaddled  for  a  house.  His  master 
brought  him  in  his  hands.  G.  C.  took  the  baby  and  nursed 
it  in  his  claws,  while  all  the  village  stood  round  and  grinned. 
The  lissom  little  brute  twisted  and  scratched,  but  he  did  not 
do  much  hurt.  All  he  wanted  was  to  get  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Police.  He  was  loosed  at 
last,  atid  the  speed  with  which  he  scampered  oft'  home  to  bis 
n;aster's  house  rivalled  that  of  the  flying  prows  at  Xegundjo. 

We  passed  through  crowds  uf  people  and  got  safe  to 
Haarlem  Bungalow,  which  is  a  regular  Sinhalese  house,  big 
enough  for  a  small  army.  There  is  a  large  mongoose  tied  to 
a  post  with  a  string.  Tn  a  cage  is  a  sulky  palm  cat  who 
bites.  In  another  is  a  tinv  little  lemur  with  lar'jje  besecchin<f 
eyes,  and  somr- thing  that  suggests  a  frog  and  a  l)at  about  his 
limbs,  gait,  and  voice.  He  is  slow  and  sleei)y,  a  terror  to 
moths  and  Hies,  a  rare  animal,  and  about  to  die  like  three  of 
his  family.  Out  of  two  large  boxes  some  hundreds  of  day 
pots  'lave  been  drawn.  They  are  curious,  hideous  and  Sin- 
halese. One  lot  are  serpentine.  Another  lot  partake  of 
jungle  cock  and  cobra.  Others  are  monsters  of  the  kinds 
that  stalk  about  the  moonstones  of  Anaradliapoora,  but 
degenerate.     Others  are  taken  fiom  Dutch  dolls  inanil'estly. 
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Otliers  are  portraits  of  modern  men.  One  vase  I  take  to  he 
a  copy  from  some  Grecian  drawiiig.  But  whatever  they  may 
liave  sprung  from,  the  ideas  are  all  turned  into  quaint  Sinha- 
lese monstrosities  twisted  into  water  pots  and  oil  lamps.  I 
miglit  have  the  lot,  but  wliere  to  put  live  animals  and  l)rittle 
crockery  I  know  not.  I  n)ight  also  have  a  great  pile  of 
manuscripts  written  on  palm  leaves  in  characters  unknown 
and  an  unknown  tongue.  They  are  poems  like  that  translated 
Ijy  Steele.^  I  have  persuaded  mine  host  not  to  give  me  these 
gifts.  I  liave  got  from  him  a  lot  more  Sinhalese  stories  trans- 
lated into  English  l)y  natives,  and  these  I  bring  home,  having 
learned  most  of  them  already.  We  two  live  hei'o  alone  and 
entertain  ''riends.  A  general  order  was  given  to  bring  different 
fruits  daily,  and  that  is  done.  I  have  eaten  papau  and  jack 
fruit,  (long  and  jack-fruit  seeds,  mangoes,  limes,  pineapple, 
pkuitain.s,  and  things  wonderful  excellent  and  nasty.  One  is 
like  butter  and  rotten  eggs  and  bacon,  l)ut  that  I  have  not 
found  here  luckily.  It  grows  and  smells  abominably  at 
Singapore  under  the  name  of  durien.  .  A  wood  apple  here  is 
something  like  it.  I  am  alive  and  Avell,  and  enjoying  life. 
J>y  half-past  si.x  r.M.  I  am  to  get  into  the  Oalle  coach  and 
embark  fi'om  a  place  in  which  cholera  has  been  really  very 
bad  and  still  is  raging,  like  the  Superintendent  of  I'-^'ice  down 
there,  who  is  m.aking  war  on  decaying  vegetables  and  dirty 
water  like  a  wise  sanitary  nian.  By  noon  I  and  my  family 
of  letters  and  my  boxes  and  bangles  and  bags  iiope  to  start. 
And  how  we  get  on  I  hope  to  let  you  know  later. 

Failte,  J.  F.  C. 

1  Kusa-jatakaya.     I5y  Tliuiias  Steolc.     TriibiiiT,  1871. 
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About  dusk  we  started  in  the  carriage  and  drove  slowly  to 
the  post  ollice.  Tliere  we  met  iht;  coaoli,  and  put  luy  trapa 
iu',0  it.  Then  we  drove  slowdy  along  the  eo-ich  road.  Tlie 
gas  lamps  began  to  sliine,  and  the  day  went  out.  And  still 
we  sauntered  on  before  the  coach.  At  last  1  called  a  halt. 
Then  up  came  a  tnip  full  of  friends  who  exclaimed  :  "  The 
coach  has  gone."  Tableau  1  Then  one  aslved  if  we  had 
met  a  coach.  No.  They  had.  Then  it  was  surmised  that 
the  coach  had  turned  to  seek  us.  Then  a  distant  iiorn  was 
heard  approaching,  and  the  coach  came.  We  all  shook  hand.s, 
and  off  1  went  to  the  sound  of  the  horn.  The  governors 
aid-de-camp  was  on  board  going  home,  and  a  namesake  tea- 
planter.  We  smoked,  and  jawed,  and  fell  aslee]).  The  rest  of  my 
nocturnal  impressions  are  composed  of  moonshine  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  the  sound  of  the  sea,  the  horn  and  the  horses.  By  d  wn 
we  g(tt  to  Galle.  Two  hours  later  we  were  in  the  Mei-Kung 
French  mail,  and  ever  since  we  liave  been  steaming  homewards. 

Tradiliun. —  Here  at  one  of  the  au'des  of  the  old  world  is 
a  fit  place  to  say  something  about  Eurasian  po})ular  tales. 

Fifteen  years  ago  1  wrote  as  follows: — "  If  mankind  liad  a 
common  origin,  and  started  from  the  plain.s  of  A.sia,  and  if 
popular  tales  are  really  old  traditions,  then  the  tales  of  Ceylon 
should  resemble  those  of  Barra,  and  the  tales  of  Japan  should 
resemble  the  others  ;  because  mnn  travelling  eastwards  and 
arrived  at  Japan  could  not  easdy  advance  farther.  Mr. 
Olipiiaut  tells  us  that  both  in  China  and  in  -Japan  groups  are 
commonly  seen  listening  to  professional  story-tellers  in  tlio 
stieets,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  enable  us  lo 
judj,'e  of  their  talents."  (XVII.  Pu^'iulur  Tali',s  of  lite  Wc-,1 
ilil/hlunds.     1«(JU.     Vol.  1 ) 
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Aftor  that  iny  friend  Mr.  Mitlbrd  began,  and  writers  at 
Yokohama  are  at  work  now  : — "  Let  a  sufficient  number  of 
incidents  be  gathered  together  and  treated  as  roots  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  exactly  as  ar  and  tra.  are  hunted  through 
forests  of  Aryan  words,  and  storyology  will  become  a  science 
like  any  other  ology."  (.-^lO,  Vol.  IV.,  of.  cit.,  1862.  E<]in- 
burgh  :  Edmonstone  and  Douglas.) 

A  French  writer^  has  so  treated  the  subject  in  1875,  and 
has  reduced  the  number  of  root-incidents  to  fourscore.  I 
think  that  the  Tiunilier  is  far  greater.  T  have  some  hundreds 
in  one  story. 

Most  writers  on  this  subject  get  their  knowledge  from 
books  written  by  other  writers.  A  French  author  lately 
published  "  The  Topular  Tales  of  Great  Britain,"^  and  kindly 
sent  me  a  co]iy,  with  a  handsome  letter  to  say  that  if  his 
hook  has  any  success  in  France  he  owes  it  to  me.  He  trans- 
lated tales  from  a  number  of  Knglish  books,  and  many  from 
one  of  mine,  which  contains  a  small  portion  of  a  large  collec- 
tion which  1  myself  made  ornJly.  The  French  author  also 
■vrote  an  able  preface,  and  therein  is  a  theory  founded  upon 
his  knowledge  of  liociks.  As  lie  has  done  so  writers  are  apt 
to  do.  Those  who  have  taken  knowledge  from  books  look  on 
them  as  the  fountains  and  ■well-heads  from  \\-hich  rivers  flow 
to  irrigate  the  minds  of  men.  But  men  thiidc  ami  talk  beforp 
they  write;  tradition  is  older  thaTi  writing;  and  the  great 
majority  of  mankitul  utter  and  hear  thoughts  because  they 
(iumot  write  or  read  them.  Popular  lore  is  orally  taught, 
learned,  and  collected. 

The  people  from  whom  I  have  gathered  my  harvests  have 

I/ovs  l<rur\r(>.      Paris  :  Libriiirc  Ilachette  (it  Cie,  1875. 
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no  knowledge  wliatsoever  of  books,  or  a  very  small  knowledge, 
which  does  not  include  printed  popular  lore. 

I  have  often  hunted  the  pedigree  of  a  story.  I  liave  traced 
it  back  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  one  country  to  another, 
sometimes  through  a  book,  always  to  a  reciter  of  tales  at  last. 
Those  who  have  travelled  in  wild  countries  know  that  all 
over  the  old  world  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  human  custom. 
Professional  story-tellers,  oral  historians,  novelists,  preachers, 
and  ballad-singers  are  numerous  in  Japan.  In  Tokio  they 
have  regular  stands,  and  beats,  and  an  audience.  I'ractised 
story-tellers  wander  about  England,  and  are  welcome  guests 
at  wakes.  In  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  Scotch  Isles,  and 
in  Ireland,  men  abouna  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  whose 
houses  were  frequented  in  winter  evenings  by  crowds  of  eager 
listeners.  The  Church  condemned  the  practice,  and  so  I  had 
to  wheedle  and  coax  knowledge  out  of  old  sinners  who  told 
novels,  instead  of  writing  them;  who  taught  CJaelic  instead 
of  Greek  fictions  ;  who  sang  about  Fionn  and  Graidlme,  and 
knew  nothing  earthly  about  Mars  and  Venus,  or  Helen  of 
Troy.  A  friend  gathered  popular  tales  for  me  in  Ceylon. 
Before  I  set  out  in  1874  I  had  some  knowledge  of  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  wliose  sides  take  in  most  of  ]*lurasia. 
Friends  helped  me  in  Central  India,  and  in  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  North  of  India.  Books  helped  me  in 
Norway,  and  in  Bussia,  in  Germany,  and  Turkey,  in  Persia, 
in  Lappland,  round  the  northern  verge  of  the  old  world,  in 
America,  and  elsewhera.  I  knew  that  certain  incidents 
arranged  in  order  make  the  skeletons  of  tales  which  are  told 
all  over  the  area  of  that  big  triangle  whose  southern  corner  is 
Ceylon.     I  had  said  that  much  to  the  Ethnological  Society 
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for  the  sake  of  my  old  friend  Mr,  John  Crawford,  my  god- 
father, at  the  Athena3um,  whose  memory  is  green  amongst  his 
old  friends.^  It  is  the  custom  all  over  Eurasia  to  tell  stories 
for  pastime,  and  to  recite  poetry.  True  it  is  that  many  of 
these  stock  stories  had  got  into  written  books  long  ago ;  hut 
many  never  were  in  any  bo(jk  that  I  know,  and  seem  to  be 
as  widely  spread  as  the  rest. 

It  is  asked.  How  came  these  stories  to  be  so  widely  spread  ? 

I  got  a  horse-riding  story  from  Minglay,  which  is  three 
miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and  900  feet  high  out  in  the 
Atlantic.  There  was  but  one  old  pony  there,  about  as  big 
as  a  big  goat.  The  man  who  told  the  story  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  he  had  never  worn  shoe  or  stocking  or 
bonnet ;  he  was  over  eighty ;  he  spoke  Gaelic  only ;  and  he 
had  never  been  far  from  his  native  island ;  yet  this  man 
had  a  regular  wild  horse-riding  story  about  a  terrible  black 
steed  that  I  have  never  heard  tell  of  I  thought  that  I  had 
got  hold  of  an  ancient  Celtic  story  of  pre-historic  times.  I 
went  to  Minglay  and  heard  the  story,  and  asked  the  reciter, 
Rory  Hum,  where  he  got  it.  He  got  it  from  his  son,  who  is 
a  soldier,  and  he  got  it  in  the  West  Indies,  where  his  com- 
rades used  to  tell  stories  in  the  barrack-room  at  night. 
Another  son  was  a  soldier  in  the  East  Indies,  and  a  com- 
rade led  him  to  hear  a  professional  story-teller  there  who 
was  reciting  another  horse  story,  which  old  Iiory  tells  to 
storm-staid  fishermen  out  in  Minglay  for  a  quid  of  baccy. 
It  is  called  "  The  Blue  Mountains."  I  do  not  know  how 
Ilory  got  that  r.  jory,  but  I  have  it  in  Gaelic. 

Memory    is    the    best    portable    library,    and    a    man's 

'  Mnrcli  22,  a  pfipcr  was  read,  which  was  printed  in  the  journal,  p.  325. 
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head  the  best  conveyance  for  oral  mytliolofjy.  The  use 
of  a  book  is  to  record  for  posterity,  and  to  elevate  lowly 
thoughts  to  the  lofty  minds  of  men  who  have  learned  to 
read.     Myths  are  cephalo  pods. 

By  wandering,  T  have  got  to  understand  wanderers,  and  to 
realize  their  ways  of  learning  and  teaching  and  thinking. 
At  Nijni  N(v  gorod  a  fair  is  held  every  year.  1  was  there 
September  6th,  187':5,  with  a  memory  stored  with  popular 
tales  gathered  in  Scotland.  With  me  was  Cyril  Graham,  ex- 
governor  of  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  who  had  collected  tlu; 
traditions  of  his  North-American  Indians,  who  cannot  rend 
books.  I  saw  a  sea  of  mud,  witli  islands  of  packing-cases  in 
it — tea,  iron,  cotton,  fur,  matting,  and  sundries ;  "  about 
which  wade  and  scraml)le  Tartars,  Circassians,  llussians, 
Armenians ;  porters,  carts,  horses,  carriages,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  builders  of  Babel."  1  know  that  these 
people,  who  came  there  with  goods  from  Siberia,  China,  ami 
the  Caucasus,  from  I'ersia  and  elsewhere,  tell  and  listen  to 
poptdar  tales  while  travelling  in  caravans  and  boats.  It  is  the 
same  everywhere".  Tlie  Mohammedan  pilgrimage  draws  men 
from  .lava,  from  Canton,  from  Ceylon,  from  Central  Asin, 
and  from  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  Africa.  When  it 
lias  been  shown  that  one  man,  able  to  speak  two  languages, 
has  passed  from  one  place  to  another,  that  is  enough  to 
iiccount  for  the  migration  of  that  man's  knowledge.  Had  W(! 
two  liavellers  turned  tale-tellers  in  Russia,  our  knowledge 
might  have  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere  without  the 
aid  of  pens  and  paper.  1  have  carried  a  whole  library  of 
jtopular  tales  round  the  world  myself  in  mental  pigeon-holis. 
?'or  me,  therefore,  this  has  ceased  to  be  a  question. 
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Men  and  niytlis  migrate  togetlior. 

I  know  that  I'olk-lorc  abounds  in  Coylon.  T  have  read 
Miss  Frere's  book,  Old  Pccmn  Days,  and  know  wliat  a  barvcst 
r(!niains  to  be  reaped  in  India.  I  liave  seen  trains  of  natives 
of  Tnth'a  in  Ceylon,  coining  and  going,  migrating  in  crowds  in 
search  of  work,  and  carrying  their  earnings  home.  Knowing 
that  men's  minds  are  the  same  in  kind  if  they  differ  in  power, 
I  know  tliat  tliese  hordes  and  all  other  hordes  arc  canying 
poi)ular  history  and  mythology,  fables,  novels,  and  tales, 
which  they  scatter  along  their  jiath  for  children  to  plant  in 
their  minds,  there  to  giow  into  a  fresh  crop  of  like  growths, 
varied  by  different  circumstances,  like  foreign  plants  in  a  new 
soil.  In  Ceylon  T  have  seen  many  races  of  men — ^lalays. 
Moor  men,  Aral)s,  Siidialese,  Aryans  and  non-Aryans — all 
mingling,  and  learning  languages  and  traditions  to  carry 
home.  I  find  many  religious  and  many  earnest  missionaries. 
When  I  iind  tlu;  judgment  of  Solomon  told  of  Ijiidtlha,  I 
suppose  that  a  missionary  taught  that  Bible  story,  that 
a  Buddhist  converted  it  into  a  sermon  for  his  own  uses, 
and  that  a  native  remembered  the  incidents,  and  dressed 
them  and  placed  them  where  they  were  found,  in  Ceylon. 
I  see  my  M'ay  through  the  book  which  is  most  taught  and 
translated. 

I'elieving  that  story  to  '  v'  true,  it  was  told  bel'ore  it  was 
written,  it  was  learned  bet(n-e  it  was  read ;  and  so  oral  teach- 
ing goes  on  aided  by  writings,  but  orally  and  independently 
wherever  intelligent  men  wander  and  converse. 

Stories  which  wen;  in  old  Sanskrit  books  arc  told  in  Ceylon 
with  Bible  stori(^s.  and  with  them  stories  which  seem  to  he 
the  same  which  I  have  heard  and  learned  in  Japan  and  in 
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the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Of  them  some  at  least  are 
not  in  books. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  men  migrate  and  travel ; 
1  have  learned  that  they  have  done  so  from  tlie  beginning  of 
history,  before  books  were.  I  know  that  tales  and  traditions 
which  men  remember  travel  with  them,  and  spread  from  their 
mouths,  tlu'ough  ears,  to  other  minds.  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  how  myths  travel     They  travel  with  men. 

If  one  old  British  arm-chair  npon  wheels  grew  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  perambulators  in  a  few  years  in  Japan, 
one  mental  store  of  knowletlge  may  grow  as  large  a  crop  as  a 
thistle  M'hen  the  north  wind  shakes  it  and  scatters  it. 

The  popular  tales  which  I  printed  in  a  book  were  reprinted 
in  newspapers  and  spread  all  over  the  etirtli.  I  myself  set 
men  to  gatlier  popular  tales  in  Scotland,  in  Jajian,  in  China, 
in  Ceylon,  in  Fiji,  and  in  many  other  lands. 

The  translator  of  the  "  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse " 
started  me,  Grimm  started  us  all ;  and  all  who  have  collected 
jiopular  tales  orally  know  of  their  own  knowledge,  as  I  do, 
that  their  best  hunting-grounds  are. the  minds  of  those  whose 
sound  memories  are  least  encumbered  with  knowledge  deriveil 
from  books.  I  found  that  out  long  ago.  This  last  circuit 
gave  a  wider  foundation  for  my  opinion  to  stand  upon,  and 
so  I  plant  my  post  aiul  mean  to  stand  by  it. 

Traditions  are  very  rarely  derived  from  books,  but  many 
books  are  derived  from  tradition. 

This  looks  rather  like  the  schoolboy's  declaration  of  war : — 

"  '  Here  stands  a  post ; 
"Who  put  it  there  ? ' 
*  A  better  man  tlian  yon  ; 
Touch  it  if  you  dare. '  " 
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But  it  is  not  so  meant.  i\Iany  who  tliiiik  differently  from 
me  are  far  "  better  men,"  from  whom  "  I  take  a  licking,"  but 
they  are  .schohirs,  not  vagrants.  I  am  a  vagrant,  not  a  scholar, 
and  so  I  write  as  a  professor  of  oral  science  miglit  lecture 
over  a  camp  fire  to  otlier  ignorant  readers  of  minds,  who 
think  and  speak  for  themselves,  liaving  no  learning.  Trees 
grow  from  seeds ;  small  things  grow  big  ;  epics  grow  out  of 
ballads ;  Shakespeare's  plays  grew  out  of  stories  and  tradi- 
tions ;  men  rise  to  be  heroes,  and  some  have  been  promoted 
to  be  heathen  gods.  Excelsior  !  But  when  a  new  or  the  true 
religion  appears,  tliese  false  gods  descend  to  be  myths,  and 
men,  and  monsters,  in  the  mouths  of  story-tellers,  and  in  the 
minds  of  wise  men  who  despise  them  all  as  "  lies."  Lower 
they  cannot  go.  lint  at  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  up  goes 
tradition  into  a  bookshelf  to  be  classical,  and  to  be  taught  at 
Eton,  and  at  nniversities  all  over  the  world,  from  classical 
dictionaries.     Like  other  things,  so  with  mythology. 

"  Hero  we  go  up,  up,  up  ; 
Hero  wejfi),  ilowu,  down,  down, — .1  ; 
}[ere  we  swinj:;  liiickwards  and  forwards, 
And  hero  wu  aro  I'airly  a-ground — a." 

Xitrscry  Song. 


80  it  is  with  myths  and  witli  babies  who  delight  in  oral 
mythology  and  hate  lessons.  Tlierefore  I  say  no  more  here 
about  one  of  my  favourite  pursuics, — the  pursuit  of  use- 
less knowledge  amongst  ignorant  men,  "pro  dilectatione 
stultorum." 
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Xo.    LVIII. 


Rkd  Ska, 


li'iidiicsday,  aoun.  May  2Zrd. 
jMy    DkAU    IMOTHKR, 

Yosterday  we  got  to  Aden.  What  there  was  to  notice 
in  tlie  Indian  Ocean  is  in  a  liovribly  slow  paper,  which  I  have 
been  writing  all  round  the  world,  which  I  copied  out  on 
hoard  this  ship,  and  which  nobody  ever  will  read,  as  I  .suppose 
because  I  have  put  some  work  into  it.  Nobody  ever  does 
read  such  things  except  tlie  writers.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  I  .saw  wiis  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  the  elements 
for  the  entrance  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

Tlu;  sun  rose  behind  us  in  the  usuiil  solar  fashion,  which 
po(!ts  have  likened  to  (!verything  under  the  sun — from  a 
boiled  lobster  to  a  fair  woman.  I  was  Avatching  a  golden- 
cloud  i.sland  with  a  snake-cloud  dancing  over  it,  and  an 
alligator  crawling  towards  it,  on  the  horizon,  very  like   a 

whale ;   T was  agreeing  with   me,  like   the  courtier  in 

Hamlet,  when  it  occurred  to  us  to  look  ahead.  There  to  the 
west  of  us  was  fleeing  niglit,  and  indigo,  and  violet,  and 
a  falling  screen  of  tropical  rain.  On  it  was  the  rainbow 
Piifrost  of  the  Xorse  gods,  .solid  enough  for  the  ghosts  of 
heroes  to  ride  over,  and  bright  as  the  gems  of  Ceyl<>n.  It 
was  more  than  a  half  circle,  for  the  sun  was  below  our 
horizon,  and  it  was  the  grandest  triunii)hal  arch  that  ever 
was  seen. 

The  monsoon  that  Germans  have  explained  to  be  the 
march  of  Indra  to  battle  with  Ahi,  the  snake,  was  marching 
over  the  sea  towards  India,  and  we  were  steaming  into  the 
mraisoon.     Thenceforth  it  rained  and  blew ;  waterspouts  got 
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lip  and  Wiiltzed  almul  us,  ami  so  we  passed  through  il 
and  the  l)iittl(!  till  wo  ,u">t  (o  Africa  and  ('apt;  ( liiai'dafiii. 
Tlirii  we  j^'ol  lo  Aden,  wht.Tu  tlie  tanks  mo  as  di y  a.s  chips. 
1  was  up  at  two  to  i^or  tlu;  entrance.  1  was  up  aj,'ain  at.  six. 
At  seven  v  <■  weie  in  (air  place,  coalinif;  and  Iroin  tlial  lunir 
till  nearly  one  a  sIkmI  of  lihudv  boys  swani  in  emerald 
qreeii  water  round  tlie  ship  like  a  Hock  of  lli;^hland  seals. 
They  san<,'  iind  shouted  and  ate  oran!.,'es  and  dived  lor  coins. 
They  chased  each  other,  and  sank  and  wiestled  and  turned 
heels  over  head,  and  generally,  fur  Liood  six  hour.s,  they  swam 
about  us  in  water  at  88"  with  all  the  ease;  of  ampliihians. 
They  are  hi'oNvu  in  the  green  water,  and  their  heads  are  like 
brown  mo])s.  When  we  started,  a  cluster  got  hold  of  a  rope 
alongside  and  were  dragged.  A  sailor  tried  to  haul  in  the 
rope  and  could  not.  Jle  got  a  tin  and  spla.shed  their  faces; 
they  showed  their  ivory  and  while  (,'yeballs  and  yelled.  He 
shied  the  tin  at  them  ;  one  caught  it  and  wiived  deliance. 
lie  shied  klinkers  at  tliem ;  t.hey  ducked,  and  lie  missed. 
Meantime,  three  little  wretches  in  as  many  hollowed  logs 
kept  alongside  with  paddles,  going  as  fast  as  we  ditl,  sliouting, 
"  Heave  for  a  dive."  Then  our  pace  got  too  fast.  Uur  rope  of 
buys  shed  its  black  croj).  They  fell,  and  dived  to  clear  the 
screw,  and  we  left  them  in  the  green  sea,  swimming  for  their 
land- quarters,  a  n^'le  away.  These  boys  beat  all  the  swimmers 
ever  I  saw  or  heard  of.  The  Singapore  boys  were  marvels, 
but  these  beat  them.     (A  Briton  has  beat  them  all  since). 

I  landed  and  looked  at  Aden  rocks,  ate  a  shore  breakfast 
and  came  home  in  time.     My  wigs,  isn't  it  hot .'     My  plan  i^, 
one  and  sit  on  deck  for  an  hour,  and  drink  lime- 
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juice  and  water.     Then  go  back  to  my  bunk  and  sleej)  with  m\' 
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head  out  of  the  port,  or  in  it  at  least.  At  dawn  I  get  into 
a  bath  at  85",  8G°,  or  87°,  fresh  run  in  from  tlie  sea.  It  feeis 
quite  cool.  Then  I  and  everybody  in  the  lightest  costume  con- 
sistent with  conventional  propriety  loll  about  and  smoke  and 
drink  tea,  coffee,  chocolate  or  water.  At  half-past  nine  we  must 
dress  })roperly  and  breakfast  solidly,  slowly,  copiously,  after  the 
manner  of  the  French.  We  have  outworks  (/i!f;?'s  d'ceuvrcs), 
followed  by  kitchen  plates  (plats  de  cuisine),  and  dessert, 
and  cheese,  and  cafe  dc  Mocha.  I  know  that  you  like  hints 
for  hoiTse-keeping.  But  the  "  dunnage,"  which  is  a  sailor's 
translation  of  "  outworks,"  take  such  a  time  that  I  generally 
depart  long  before  the  end.  If  I  get  very  hot,  I  go  and 
sit  in  the  bath,  crowned  with  a  wet  sponge.  Thou  I  come  here 
and  work.  At  intervals  we  have  tiffin  and  drink  lemonade  ; 
at  half-past  five  we  dine.  Then  I  go  forward,  sit  in  "the 
eyes  of  her,"  among  the  sailors  and  the  monkeys,  take  off 
my  coat,  and  smoke  hapjw  and  cool.  At  dark  I  go  to  bed, 
get  my  head  oiit  of  my  jiort,  and  sleep  till  one  as  before. 
We  are  a  Xoah's  ark  full  of  curious  creatures,  Japs,  Chinese, 
Javanese,  Eurasians,  l)lacks,  whites  and  browms.  Jones  and 
Eobinson,  are  liere,  also  ju'iests,  and  mins,  and  nondescripts, 
naughty  boys,  and  squalling  babies,  and  hobble-de-hoys,  and 
"de  hurls."  I  get  jabbering  to  some  of  them,  but  we  are 
like  members  of  a  large  club,  we  do  not  fraternize  as  smaller 
lots  do  when  first  they  go  to  sea.  They  almost  always  quun-el 
before  they  get  to  land,  on  long  voyages.  That,  I  hope,  we 
shall  avoid.  Some  have  quarrelhsd  with  the  cook  about 
the  dinner,  of  which  some  parts  had  a  tropical  taint.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  my  pen,  I  mighi;  have  hung  my 
hat  on  the  "•lerfume  of  a  bevy  of  roasted  (piails.     The  cook's 
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peacc-oHering  was  a  magiiifiecut  "  rosbif,"  adorned  willi 
ske\VT:ud  prawns,  and  vegetaWc  artificial  roses.  J  hope  tiiat 
tlio  peace  is  solid  as  the  offering  to  Jolm  lUill.  AVe  have 
a  Ucrhy  sweep  on  foot,  and  a  champagne  cocktail  was  going 
a  w'hile  ago,  meantime  we  are  in  that  mysterious  lied  Hea, 
about  whicli  we  read  wlien  we  were  not  globe  trotters,  hut 
toddlers,  or  sipialling  infants.  Kow  I  must  get  out  of  tins 
nursery,  into  tlie  north-east  wind,  which  is  pleasanter  com- 
pany than  babes. 

I  don't  know  what  I  sliall  do.  I  shall  post  <:his  in  Egy])t, 
and  it  may  be  tliat  T  sliall  go  on  with  it  to  Marseilles.  A  ]toor 
sick  man  on  hoard  may  put  us  all  in  quarantine.  lie  looks 
terribly  ill,  and  this  lied  Sea  heat  is  desperate.  We  are  right 
under  the  sun,  ])etween  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Atiica. 
Were  it  not  for  the  north-east  wind,  my  best  friend,  I  should 
be  grilled ;  as  it  is,  I  stew.  Heing  in  this  melting  mood,  I 
shall  shut  this,  and  possibly  write  another  if  I  siu'vive. 

^  J.  1\  C. 

Sunday,  May,  30///.— At  Suez,  0  A.M. 


No.   LIX.  "  Mti-i'CoN:;  "  Stkamki;,  nkau  Makskillks, 

Jiuh'  i)lli,  1875. 

My  dkar  v.. 

It  is  absurd  to  write  a  letter  and  race  it  home,  Imt 
that  I  am  going  to  do.  Which  will  arrive  first  remains  to  he 
seen.  I  wrote  a  lot  of  hitters  from  Ceylon.  1  l)elieve  they 
are  all  on  board.  One  is  besi(h'  me,  un^^ealed.  The  fact  is, 
that  I  could  not  go  to  Bombay  for  letters  only,  and  India  was 
too  liot  for  ^ravelling.  Just  you  ])icture  to  yourself  getting 
into  water  iil  88'  ^  to  cool  yourself,  and  enjoying  it  as  a  cold 
*  My  gliiss  vends  too  high — SOg"". 
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bath.  That  was  the  state  of  matters  at  Aden.  1  liave  been 
roasted  and  stewed  enough  iu  Java  and  Ceyh>n,  so  I  set  ofl' 
for  Ix)nilon  with  my  letters.  1  have  little  to  tell.  Our  pastors 
and  masters  instructed  us  ill  about  the  Red  Sea.  If-  is  emerald- 
green  in  shallows,  and  blue  as  blue  can  be  in  the  deeps. 
The  hills  are  yellow  or  white.  T  jxiinted  out  these  facts 
solemnly  to  an  old  French  salt  u[)  in  (he  liows  one  evening. 
He  smole  a  smile,  and  said  :  "  On  rappelle  ainsi.  T>a  mer 
uoir  u'est  pas  noir  non  plus."  I  smoked,  rebuked.  Ihit  why 
llicy  called  this  exceedingly  blue  water  the  lied  St^a  I  have 
yet  to  find  out.  Our  life  on  board  is  the  usual  thing.  About 
four  I  get  \ip  and  walk  the  deck  in  a  Chinese  blue  silk  coat, 
a  red  bonnet,  and  yellow  Turkish  slip[)ers,  willi  nothing 
besides.  I  believe  that  they  call  inc  St.  Paul  ;  I  don't  care. 
Then  I  drink  lime-juice  and  water,  and  take  another  sjiell  in 
bed  till  sunrise.  Then  1  get  into  a  hot  sea-bath,  fresh  drawn, 
and  refreshingly  cool  at  85°  or  thereabouts.  J^y  the  time  1 
get  out,  tea,  c(jfiee,  and  chocolate  arc  on  the  table.  There 
sit  men  in  all  the  Eurasian  fashions  of  the  East,  with  bare 
feet  in  slippers  of  all  forms.  By  nine  we  must  clothe  our- 
selves to  eat  at  half-past.  Then  we  smoke.  At  noon  we 
have  tillin.  At  half-past  live  we  din(!.  At  eight  comes  tea; 
but  1  am  out  of  my  clothes  by  sunset.  Now  it  so  fell  out 
that  the  odour  of  some  of  our  dinner  was  so  strong,  that  a 
rebdlion  grew  out  of  it.  Two  dcj 'utiitions  waited  on  the 
pm'ser  (rommissairc) ;  a  third,  compn.seil  of  Dutch  ami 
English,  followed,  and  found  that  ollicer  furious  and  con- 
tradictory. "  Y'ou  are  all  sea-sick,"  he  said,  "  and  do  not 
know  what  you  want  to  eat.  As  for  the  meal  being  unlit  to 
eat,  that  is  impossible.      It  is   not   true,"     The   deputation 
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retired,  and  drew  up  a  memorial,  to  be.  sent  to  the  Times. 
"  (Jive  tiiem  a  good  rosbif,"  said  a  friend  to  the  commismire. 
A  hullocdc  died.  At  breakfast  two  waiters  bore  in  a  vast 
joint  of  beef,  all  skewered  over  witli  red  prawns.  It  was 
carried  all  about  and  exhibited  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it 
ajipeared  as  liash  at  dinner.  We  had  no  more  perfumed 
viands  except  fish.  I  fcdl  out  of  health  one  morning  on 
getting  into  tlie  cool  weather  at  Suez.  Everybody  did.  Those 
who  had  ague  about  them  shivered  and  gi'illed  in  the  usual 
way.  It  was  09°  by  tlie  glass,  l)ut  we^  felt  as  if  it  were 
fi'eezing.  I  ask(Hl  for  a  cup  of  sou[),  and  couhl  not  get  one. 
I  pointed  out  to  a  waitei'  that  I  was  ill,  and  needed  "  soins." 
"  Si  vous  ctcs  malaile,  monsicuir,  soignez-vous,"  said  he.  I 
was  too  seedy  and  lazy  to  fight,  so  I  took  his  advice,  and 
went  to  sleep,  starving.  I  got  some  bi'oth  from  a  stewardess 
and  some  cliicken  from  the  cluldren  about  night,  and  re- 
covered. Of  ull  the  sets  of  ill-conditioned  beings  that  ever 
sailed  at  sen,  I  think  bad  French  stewards  an;  the  worst  that 
T  have  met.  Bui  tlicii  tlu'se  (loor  w  rctcbes  are  so  diiven  that 
six  ai'c  in  hospital  and  the  rest  in  (lesj)air.  It's  all  that  cnni- 
hiis.sidir.  Like  Ulysses,  I  have  sailed  tlirough  Charybdis, 
past  Scylla.  T  askcil  ii  man  to  liohl  my  leg  if  he  saw  nie 
iioini:  overboard  at  the  rock  of  tli'  Sirens.  lie  looked 
puzzled,  and  asked  me  if  I  felt  suicidal  after  my  feverish 
attack.  1  hr.d  to  explain.  "Is  it  in  IV/riiuiqiir  ?"  said  he. 
"No,"  said  I;  "in  Homer."  1  liave  seen  Strondjoli  ;  1  have 
seen  Vesuvius.  AVe  Mere  all  tlii'ce  smoking  our  several 
])ipes.  Yesterday  moi'uing  I  was  at  Na))lcs.  Tliis  morning 
I  was  at  the  noitli  end  of  Corsica.  To-in'ght  I  hope  to  get 
to  Marseilles,  three  weeks  antl  one  day  from  Galle.  I  sliull 
VOL.  II.  r 
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send  off  this  letter  any  way.  T  may  stop  to  get  some  clothes 
washed  somewhere,  but  you  liad  Letter  <^et  a  lot  of  tlie  clan 
to  come  and  dine.  Tell  your  mother  to  slay  tlie  fatted  calf, 
if  I  have  not  done  it  l)y  word  of  mouth,  and  so  for  tlie 
moment  good-bye.  I  started  July  6th,  so  1  liave  been  gone 
eleven  months  and  a  day.  All  I  know  al)out  you  all  is  that 
you  were  well  on  the  1st  of  April.  I  hope  to  find  you  with 
good  appetites. 

J.  F.  C. 


No,  LX. 
My  dear  - 


London,  Jimr,  1875. 


I  am  sorry  to  miss  you.  I  got  liome  on  llie  10th 
with  a  lot  of  veiy  pleasant  travelling  iViciids  whom  I  met 
on  board  the  French  mail,  and  travelled  -vitli  througli  France, 
as  fast  as  ever  I  could  go,  by  rail.  At  Marseilles  T  met  a 
very  agreeable  steward,  wlio  gave  me  coffee  on  1)oard  one  of 
their  well  found  shijis  out  near  Galle.  H(>  had  ftillen  sick,  and 
had  turned  waiter  at  the  railway  station.  "W'e  fraternized  like 
good  republicans.  At  I'aris  we  got  the  rougli  ci'ust  of  railway 
dust  off  our  faces.  At  Dover  some  of  the  party  ;livew  awiiy 
cotton  (piilts  that  (;ame  from  Caslimere.  Wo  paid  hnvgo 
moneys  to  a  loafer  wlio  liad  1)rought  us  botlled  I>eer,  nnd  we 
were  liritons  on  British  soil  once  more  in  a  i  ail  way  tmiii. 
Arrived  in  London,  I  went  to  my  chil),  weiglied,  rejoiced,  and 
calhid  for  a  drnm  of  coffee.  T  got  that,  and  th(>  usual  twfi 
slices  of  brown  bread  ami  butler;  and  jis  T  tasted  the  very 
same  things,  in  the  very  same  place,  handed  to  nie  by  the 
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room,  and  saw  the  very  same  men  readinfif  tlie  very  same 
newspapers,  in  the  same  chairs,  witli  tlie  well-known  home 
look  of  perfect  quiet  and  repose  on  their  familiar  faces.     I 
heard  the  click  of  hilliard  balls,  and  seemed  to  awake  at  the 
sound,  just  where  I  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  travellers' lil)rary. 
There  is  a  story  which  pervades  the  world  in  many  shapes, 
of  a  man  who  went  into  a  hill  and  met  the  fairies,  and  danced 
with  them,  and  drank  then  mountain  dew,  and  came  out  after 
a  year  and  a  day  l)elievin<j;  that  he  had  been  away  for  a  night 
at  a  ball.     Like  that  man  I  only  began  to  realize  that  I  had 
been  away  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  when  I  found  little 
children  grown  big,  little  girls    young  women,  grey  beards 
wliite,  and  ga])S  at  the  gatherings  of  vagrants,  that  began  as 
soon  as  I  got  home.     I  found  that  I,  and  many  of  my  com- 
rades, had  been  counted  among  the  lost  on  board  the  Japan. 
We  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  g(jt  lujme  safe 
and  S(nind,  and  that  gaps  are  so  few  when  we  close  up  our 
ranks  for  the  battle  of  real  life,  and  awake  from   our  long 
dream   in  fairy-land.     I  go  out    in   the  world,  and  rul)  my 
astonished  eyes  when  T  look  at  my  beautiful  countrywomen, 
the  most  beautiful  that  I  have  seen  by  far,  in  their  new  attirr. 
I  don't  recognise  my  best  friends.     I  sometimes  fancy  that 
J  am  still  dreaming  with   all   llie   incongruity  of  a  dream, 
mixing  u]t  dresses  of  the  Antipodes  with  those  of  om-  ances- 
tresses,   and    clothing    my   fiii'   friends    in    beautiful   new 
(Irean^.s.     Conversations  turn  to  revivalism,  and  I  am  back 
at    J)Oston.   and   out    in    Oregon    among   mediums   and    lay 
preachers.        I    read    of    comfortable    colhns ;     China    and 
(,'eylon  rise  before  me  with  millions  of  unburied  coilins,  and 
brick   grave-mounds    scattered    broadcast    over    the    tiehls, 
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anywliere  and  everywhere,  or  jiluceJ  Ly  the  ro;id-si(ie,  on  tlie 
only  ground  not  devoted  to  making  ])lantations  for  inakin<; 
money.  reo])le  tell  me  that  it  is  hot ;  I  feel  that  it  is  not. 
1  sit  me  down  in  my  chair,  and  srnoke  where  I  have  smoked 
before,  and  gradually  fall  asleep,  and  awake  with  a  ]»ro!bnnd 
conviction  that  I  must  have  dreamed  all  tliat  I  have  written 
to  you  and  others  in  these  letters  which  have  been  copied, 
and  which  I  have  just  read  as  if  they  had  been  written 
by  somebody  else.  But  there  is  all  my  stulf  before  niy 
eyes  home  before  me,  ranged  where  I  ranged  the  things 
when  1  bought  them,  and  placed  them  in  my  mental 
models  of  houses  at  home,  when  1  was  over  the  way  in 
Japan.  Here  are  letters,  journals,  and  skfitches,  beside 
real  people  and  places,  to  i)rove  that  I  really  have  been 
round  the  world  since  1  saw  y(ju,  and  that  I  saw  your  fresh 
wheel  ti'acks  at  my  door,  and  missed  you  on  the  10th  of 
June  by  a  day.  That  nnist  be  the  very  day  which  I  lost 
out  in  tlie  Pacilic,  down  tliere  ^  at  the  other  side,  under 
the  soles  of  our  boots.  It  wms  a  sad  loss  when  it  made  me 
miss  you. 

I  see  notliing  ibr  it  but  to  set  olf  again,  and  travel  the 
world  widershins  to  unwind  tlie  thread  of  time,  and  come  up 
again  from  "  down  tliere,"  to  iind  myself  in  second  childhood, 
all  new  babies  unborn,  and  all  their  uroud  ycung  mothers 
disengaged. 

I  hope  to  see  you  before  I  start  again  for  "down  there." 
Meantime,  accept  my  blessing,  circumperiambulatorically. 

J.   F.    ClIiCUMNAVlGATOll. 


THE  PERIOD  OF  POTAR  GLAGIATION. 


(Paper  written  on  board  the  Cfreat  Repnhlic  steam«hip  w  ulecrossn.,^  tbe 
Pacific  in  October,  1«74.-Added  to  at  Yokohama  m  Nove.nber.- 
Revisodand  added  to  onboard  the  rW«  ^^--toan,sh.p.  e^^  . 
the  Yellow  Sea,  January  28.-Re-written  and  re-arranged  at  Shangh  . 
while  waitin,  for  the  French  nnul  Le  Ti,re,  J.uu.ry  31,  February 
r  -Added  to  on  board  the  Hll.la.p..  P.  and  O.  stean.slup  m  the 
aL  Sea,  February  18.-Ecad  and  revised  and  added  U.  after  a  tr.p 

hrou.d.  Java  at  Singapore,  March  :n.-A<lded  to  at  Newera  E    a 

l>^   April  14.  -Added  to  at  Colon>bo  after  travehn,  about  (,.H 
1  n       ;  clvlon,  May  14.-  Fair  copy  n.ade  on  l.ard  tl.     ren^.  nuul 

teamer  Ml-Kouj,  May  18,  1!),  20,  21,  22.--Fnushed  tor  hnal    e- 

^^May  22,  ne  r   the  longitude  of    Astrakhan,  hav.ng  travel!  d 

fworld  westwards.- Ad,^       to  in  the  Re,l  Sea  and  Me.h- 

n  e-ni  havin-^  joine.l  n.y  route  in  1873  at  Naples  and  at  Marseilles. 

^Sd  tbr  ;  isal  June  7.  -Kevised  in  London  atter  r.u  ng  up 
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ologic; 


x\  publications,  July  2,  and  sent  to  press 


December  1,  1875.) 


"  Tlie  Elements,  Earth,  Water,  Ayie,  ami  Eire 
To  rob  each  other  daily  doe  eon.spirc  ; 
The  fiery  Sun  from  th'  Ocean,  and  each  Uiver 
Exhales  tlieir  Waters,  which  they  all  deliver  ; 
This  water,  into  Clowdcs  the  Ayre  doth  steale. 
Where  it  doth  unto  Snow  or  Haile  conj^eale, 
Vntill  at  last  Earth  robs  the  Ayre  againe 
Of  his  stolnc  Treasure,  Haile,  Sleete,  Snow  or  Raiue, 
Thus,  be  it  hot  or  cold,  or  dry  or  wet. 
These  Thkrcs,  from  one  another  steale  and  get." 

j-lU  Ihc  IVurks  of  John  Taylor,  the  IVatcr  Poet, 
1».  11(5.   1630. 


THE 


PERIOD  OF  POLAR  GLACIATION 


I.-INTIIODUCTOUY. 

Ahle  geologists  make  the  "  e;luciul  period  "  an  astronomical 

(luestion.  ,      ^     ,     •     i 

The  Duke  of    Argyll,   ^vlieu  i-resident  of  the  Geological 
Society   of  London,  in  his  address,  delivered  February  20th, 
1874  said  :-"  There  is  a  region  in  uhich  geology  passes  into 
..osm.Vony,    and  cpiestions   connected   with  the    origin   and 
history  of  our  globe  merge  in  the  more  general    questions 
^vhich  arise  on  the  history  and  condition  of  worlds  around  us. 
"  Other  sciences  are  coming  into  more  ultimate  connection 
^vith   our   own,  and   are  widening  our   horizon    as    to    the 
causes  and  forces  ^vhich  are  to  be  reckoned  ordinary  m  the 
..perations  of  nature.     Our  planet  is  only  one  ot  many,  and 
our  whole  solar  system  is  only  one  of  many  more  ' 

That  able  address  was  delivered  on  the  words  ot  Mrs. 
Soinerville-"  How  little  it  is  that  we  do  know  ! "  The  longer 
„,cn  live  the  more  they  feel  what  a  great  deal  they  have  to 
learn  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mv  Evans,  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
in  his  address,  delivered  February  19th,  1875,  while  I  was 
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st-(!ainin<,'  over  the  China  Sua  in  tlie  Ifi/dafipcn,  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  Arctic  Expedition  then  being  ort^anizcd  : — "  Sliould 
the  discoveries  of  these  successive  lloras  with  which  we  are 
ah'eady  acquainted,  and  the  existence  of  which  it  is  so  liard 
to  reconcile  with  tlieir  present  Arctic  jiosition,  be  extended 
into  still  higher  latituiles,  there  will  probably  be  a  rude  colli- 
sion between  existing  astronomical  theories  as  to  the  perman- 
ence of  the  position  of  the  poles  of  our  earth  and  stubborn 
geological  iacts."  If  the  world  is  cooling,  that  may  [(ossibly 
account  for  the  warm  Arctic  climate  which  has  been  proved 
geologically. 

IVfr.  Evans  added,  "  On  this  point,  however,  it  may  ap])ear 
somewhat  premature  to  speculate."  It  still  is  prematiu'e  in 
July,  1875  ;  but  these  two  quotations  suftice  to  show  the 
present  tendency  of  geological  study. 

Newton  long  ago  surmised  that  all  pai'ts  of  the  snlar  system 
are  formed  of  the  same  materials,  suljject  to  the  same  physical 
laws ;  and  that  the  sun,  whose  rays  heat,  is  hot.  Tlu; 
latest  discovcirics  in  solar  physics  show  that  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere consists  partly  of  light  gases,  greatly  heated  and  incan- 
descent, and  of  sublimed  metals.  These  matters  are  driven 
outwards,  form  clouds,  cctndense  and  fall.  The  sun  appears 
to  be  made  of  matters  known  on  earth,  and  to  be  a  larger 
mass  of  them  more  iieated.  A  solar  "  Glacial  period  "  may 
be  in  the  future,  if  the  sun  is  cooling ;  but  if  the  sun  is 
cooling,  ami  still  is  hot  at  the  surface,  a  solar  cold  period  is 
improbable  in  the  past.  If  the  sun's  rays  once  had  more 
power  the  world's  climate  would  be  warmer  even  in  Arctic 
regions.     So  I  suppose. 

The  moon  reflects  solar  light,  and  a  little  heat,  but  radiates 
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ueitliLT  St)  as  to  bii  appreciable  on  earth.  O  tlie  surface  are 
no  visible  leases,  clouds  or  lluids  ;  all  there  appears  to  be  solid 
and  stationary.  The  forms  of  lunar  mountains  register  old 
volcanic  activity,  fusion,  motion,  and  far  greater  heat  at  the 
surface.  A  lunar  "  Glacial  period  "  may  be  present,  for  the 
nioi  111  has  certainly  cooled ;  but  forms  there  register  greater 
licat  at  the  moon's  surface,  not  greater  cold  in  the  past. 

A  former  period  of  cold  in  the  solar  system  is  improb- 
able if  the  moon  has  been  hotter  outside. 

The  moon  accompanies  the  earth ;  it  is  illuminated  by  the 
same  rays,  and  e.xteriially  is  subject  to  nuail}  the  .same  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  cold. 

The  earth  appears  to  have  cooled  at  the  surface,  and  to  '>e 
hot  within;  the  spherical  shape  of  it  indicates  fusion.  .Soni'.* 
matters  which  are  sublimed  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  still  are 
sublimed  on  earth  in  volcanic  eruptions,  and  by  heat  in  the 
arts.  Gases,  which  are  condensed  and  combined  in  Huids  nu 
earth,  and  which  there  freeze  solid  when  sulbciciitly  cooled, 
are  driven  far  from  the  body  of  the  sun  by  heat.  Ilydrogt-n, 
wliich  is  incandescent  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  becomes  incan- 
descent on  earth  when  ice  has  been  melted,  and  the  vaptjur 
of  water  has  been  decomposed  by  sufficient  heat.  Extinct 
volcanoes,  igneous  and  altered  sedimentary  rocks  and  fossils, 
prove  that  our  world  has  Ijeen  hotter  at  many  places  which 
now  have  cooled.  The  world  still  is  hot  enough  l)eneath  the 
surface  to  affect  thermometin'S  where  the  crust  is  pierced  or 
broken  :  in  mines,  in  hot  springs,  and  in  volcanoes.  The  moon 
has  cooled.  The  earth,  exposed  to  like  external  conditions,  has 
cooled  also  at  the  surface.  If  the  sun  and  the  earth  are  hot, 
and  are  cooling,  and  the  moon  registers  high  temi)erature, 
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an  earthly  "(llucial  period"  is  improbable  in  tho  -world's 
past.  But  one  may  huvo  begun.  We  may  see  our  past  in 
the  sun's  ju'esent  condition,  our  future  in  the  moon. 

Marine  polar  glaciation  now  reaches  Lat.  157°  N. ;  glaciers 
enter  the  sea  about  Lat.  GO"  N.  One  glacier  is  about  Lat.  40° 
N,,  others  are  between  27"  and  28"  K.,  at  1,3UU  feet  above  the 
sea.  An  "  ice-cap  "  may  be  growing,  cold  nuiy  be  creeping  in- 
wards, liut  one,  or  many  recurring  "  Glacial  jjcriods,"  and  an 
old  "  ice-cap,"  need  geological  proof,  because  they  are  impntb- 
able,  for  thv.'se  reasons. 

If  aerolit'js  and  the  earth,  and  the  moon  and  the  sun 
Avhich  warins  them  all,  are  nuule  of  the  same  materials, 
subject  to  the  same  physical  laws — if  three  be  cooling  in 
cold  space  ;  if  two  still  are  hot,  and  the  smallest  of  three 
worlds  has  coolet^  outside  to  solidity — then  it  is  improbable 
that  the  earth's  surface  ever  has  beeu  cohler  generally  than 
it  now  is.^ 

The  Glarial  Fcrwd. — Whether  the  so-called  "  Glacial 
j)eriod  "  be  counted  celestial  or  terrestrial,  astronomical  or 
geological,  universal,  general,  or  local,  it  certainly  is  meteor- 
ological. It  is  a  (juestion  of  climate,  dependent  upon  the 
observation  of  facts  for  solution. 

In  travelling  it  is  demonstrated  practically  that  climates 
are  greatly  affected  locally  by  ccean  circulation.  Cold 
cliiuates  follow  polar  Avaters  towards  the  ecpuitor ;  warm 
climates  follow  warm  equatorial  streams  towards  the  poles. 
In  the  noithern  hemisphere,  in  certain  regions,  glaciers  now 
How,  and  polish,  score,  and  wear  rocks  under  them.  They 
carry  stones  and  debris  down  hill,  and  out  into  Hat  grounds, 
1  See  Frost  and  Fire,  18G5  :    "  Ui.hcaval." 
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as  far  as  thoy  reach.  They  reach  the  sea  about  Lat.  GO"  X.  in 
Oreenland,  and  tlieir  broken  ends  with  their  loads  of  dehrla 
Hoat  away  as  "  icebergs  "  till  they  capsize  or  melt. 

Icebergs  now  reach  Lat.  'oT  X.  In  many  Xorthern  lands 
where  no  ghiciers  now  exist,  aiul  in  plains  where  the  sea 
bottom  has  become  dry  laud,  "ice-marks"  and  "glacial 
drift "  occur  abundantly.  Various  theories  seek  to  account 
for  these  old  marks  (jf  extensive  <daciati(jn.  According  to 
one  theory  existing  causes  sullice  to  account  for  them  all. 
According  to  another,  during  a  late  exceptional,  or  recurring 
])eriod  of  excessive  cold,  the  northern  hemisphere  was 
ahnost,  if  not  quite  covered  by  an  "  ice-cap " — by  glacier 
ice  of  vast  thickness,  which  flowed  southwards  from  the  pole 
on  all  meridians,  covering  the  land,  and  Idling  the  bed  of  the 
sea.  This  "  ice-cap "  needs  proof,  because  it  does  not  now 
exist;  1  have  shown  that  it  is  im])robable.  If  it  ever  exi.sted 
the  marks  of  it  ought  to  be  found  on  all  meiidians  alike.  If 
ever  there  was  a  "  Glacial  peritjd "  on  our  world,  glacial 
marks  ought  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  same  latitudes, 
and  at  the  same  levels,  in  the  same  state  of  preservation  or 
nearly.  Tlie  following  pages  contain  chiefly  facts,  gathered 
during  more  than  thirty  years  of  observation  of  glacial 
marks  in  the  nortliern  hemis}there  ;  followed  by  a  journey 
round  the  world  in  187-4-75,  during  which  attention  was 
S])ecially  directed  to  this  branch  of  geology. 

r>y  18G5  the  author  of  this  paper  had  reached  the  opinion 
ex}tressed  in  the  volumes  called  Frost  ami  Fire  (see  Vol.  II. 
p.  147). 

In  187;^,  after  travelling  in  Ireland  alone,  and  with  the 
directors  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  their  able  assistants. 
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he  got  to  think  that  the  wlioh;  iiortliorn  hcnuisplierc  may 
have  been  covered  Avitli  ice  wlien  Irehind,  Scothuid,  Scandi- 
navia, and  parts  of  Nortli  America  were  (see  QiK.rtrrhi 
Journal  of  fhr  Clcological  Sociiiy,  ^lay,  187.')).  In  1874, 
after  travelling  round  P^urope,  ho  saw  reason  to  doubt  that 
conclusion,  and  said  so  (o/?  cit,  Novemher,  1874). 

The   geological   (question   considered    while    travelling     in 
J874-7o  may  he  thus  stated: — 

1.  Do  marks  of  ancient  glaciid  aciion  prove  that  the 
world's  climate  vvas  col.ler  ? 

2.  In  other  words — lias  the  limit  of  freezing,  which 
everywhere  surrounds  the  world,  in  tla;  atmos](here  uv  undei'- 
ground,  at  various  altitudes,  which  rises  and  falls  with  Ihc 
seasons,  and  is  raised  ov  lowere(l  locally  where  hot  and  coM 
waters  How,  ever  a])])roached  ni'arer  to  the  earth's  centre,  so 
as  to  lower  (he  limit  of  "perpetual  snow  "  on  high  grounds,  and 
to  bring  the  isothermal  curve  of  ?jT  at  the  sea  level  neaivr  to 
the  equator  everywhere,  at  'Jie  same  time? 

I  will  give  my  budget  of  i'aets  and  state   my  opinion   in 


July,  187'),  for  what  it  is  vnrth. 


ir.--Ei:iK)rr:  v\\n\\  tii  ■:  v()I,<;a  'to  tiik  a'I'i.antk;. 


In  a  paper  reail  hel'oi'c  the  flcological  Society  of  London 
after  travelling  louiid  Muropt'  in  187-'!,  I  tried  to  ^how  that 
marks  of  ancient  local  and  of  polai'  glaciation  in  iMii'o]ie  then 
l<nown  to  me,  can  hest  be  explained  by  ancient  pohircurrents, 
like  the  Atlantic  cuiniut  which  (!\ists.  Accordinii-  to  'ilacial 
marks    which    1    lia,ve   seen    and    studied,    Scandinavia    and 
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Finlaiiu  lately  were  in  the  condition  of  Greeiiland  as  it  is.    The 
hills  wcr(!  covered  by  very  thick  glacier  ice,  which  went  fur 
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To  the  east  of  Finland  glacial   drift  of    Noitlierii   origin  is 
spread  over  the  ])lains  (jf  liussia.     That   drift  extends  IVom 
the  While    Sea    to    Nijni    Xovguroil,    and    tluMice    thiongh 
Poland  and  Northern  ( lei'niany,  nearly  to  the  nioutli  of  the 
IMiine.     It  is  lioui.  led  by  an  irregular  cui've  whicli  extends 
I'roni   Nijni  Xo\\_,orod   south-westwards   towards  tlu'   British 
Isles.     All    Scotland   is   glaciated   to   the   sea   level   at    least. 
Scotch  niorintalns  certaiidy  wen   coveivd  by  glaci«-i'S  of  large 
si/e.      All    Ireland    is    striated.       The   lowlands  are  thi/-lcly 
strewn  with  local  and  Northern  drill.    Jurati'is  are  perched  on 
hills,    conspicuous    ice-marks    enter   the  si'a   in   llie  south  of 
Ireland.      All     AVales    and    the    hillv     iKirts     of     England 
have    cleai'    marks   of    local,    possiiily    of    polar   glaciation. 
Kortli'    u  drift  is  close  to  London.     "  Perched  blocks,"  great 
stones  balanced  on  hill  tops,  abound  even  in  Devonshire  near 
Tat.  50°.     "  Erratics"  have  been  fished  out  of  the  Channel  in 
trawls.     Alarks   of  glacie's   are   in  the  ryrenees  about  iV. 
The  facts  jirove   that   the  limit   of  frre/.ing   has  been    lower 
over  Eui'0])e  generally.     I  had  Icar.'U'd   to  believe  in  a  lale 
"  (ilacial  period."      1    had  begun  to  l»elieve   in  an  "iee-ca])" 
and  in  a  series  of  "(Ilacial  i)eriods"  due  to  asironon.ical  causes, 
when  1  set  out  to  tiavel  round  Eiii'opi-  in  IST-'l.     When  1  came 
back  1   supposed    that  climate    was   dillerent    when    the    low 
giouiuls  (tf   Europe  were    last  submerged  :  when  the  Arctic 
current  flowed  t(*wards  the  eijuator  out  of  the  Arctic  basin, 
to  the  east  of  Fiidand,  where  .shells  are  fov.nd  ;  and  to  the  wesi 
of  the  L'ral  mountains  where  few  boulders  ha\e  been  found  ; 
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filong  the  curve  wliioh  Sir  Eodorick  Murcliisoii  drew  on  liis 
map  of  Piussia  as  tlie  "  limit  of  Xortheru  drift." 

I  .suppose  that  existing  causes  produced  like  results  of  old. 
T  suppose  tliat  cold  sea  waters  Lred  glaciers  on  liigli  grounds 
in  Scandinavia,  which  then  were  as  near  to  tlie  polar  stream 
as  Greenland  now  is.  The  freezing  limit  now  is  lower  in 
Greenland  than  elsewhere  north  of  the  line  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes. It  i«  proved  by  clear  marks  that  Scandinavian,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh,  Englisli,and  Alpine  glaciers  were  far  lar..'<'r  t!taii 
any  which  now  e.xist  in  Europe.  That  is  one  fact.  Tin-  jimit 
of  freezing  was  lower  over  a  large  area.  That  probahly  was 
according  to  my  explanation  of  the  facts,  wlien  .seas  neai' 
these  European  highlands  were  chilled  ''•y  polar  wati  is 
cundjered  with  floating  ice,  drilling  out  <  ■  the  Arctic  basin 
OV*!r  Iiussia  and  the  ])laiiis  of  Western  Europe,  .  img  the 
curve  which  now  is  marked  by  "  Northern  drift." 

That  theory  was  built  of  a  large  number  of  facts.  I  have 
e»l«»ured  a  maj)  ]»lue  and  red  to  show  rougldy  where  ice- 
marks   aiv,  and  where    they  have   not   yet    been    found    in 
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These  marks     <'rl!Miily  lecord   a  cold    Euro])ean  ])eriod. 

Of  those  who  att  iiute  the  cold  to  a  geuer;,il  "Glacial 
f)eriod "  some  attribute  northern  drift  to  the  mov(>ment  of 
solitl  polar  ice.  From  mark'i  they  iul'er  tlie  cap  of  ice  and 
the  cold,  and  they  acc<>unt  f"»r  the  cnUl  astr( 


ronomically.     V>n 
I  have  shown  that  <m»1J  pcrio«l«   seem    i.slronom 


lically 


im- 


probal)le. 

It  seemed  to  me  tliat  mtrt'e  fsM'ts  might  hflp  me  to  lurm 
my  (»wn  opinion.  My  mt^ihiul  had  been  to  follo\v  ice-marks 
where  they  led.     It  tluiy  led  *iw   up  tlie  course  ol'  a  streani  to 


.  X 


ii  hill  C(juiitiy  they  icgistered  a  local  glacier.  When  marks 
had  led  ine  over  hill  and  ])laiii,  fromCa])c  Clear  to  tlie  Baltic, 
and  to  the  Polar  Basin  ;  and  when  drift  liad  led  nie  thence 
southwards;  these  facts  led  nie  to  a  larcjer  conclusion.  T 
had  to  tlral  with  "polar  glaciation "  in  Kuro])('.  1  >et  out 
this  time  not  to  "  ti'ack,"  but  to  "  rinn"  tliis  norlhern  secret : 
— til  try  to  timl  mil  ])oliii'  glaciiition  hy  .ui'iny  round  tlh'  pole, 
crossing  the  tracks  of  ice.  1  have;  arranged  my  new  colh^ction 
ol'  facts  in  geogi'aphical  order,  as  1  gathered  them  in  travel- 
ling from  tlie  N'olga  westwards. 

If  an  ice-cap  made  these  European  marks,  then  marks 
like  tliem  onglit  to  be  found  all  the  way  I'ound  the  worhl. 
With  that    idea   I   started   from  Loinlou,  .July  tith,  1S74. 


TTl.     THK    ATr.AXTic     KrilorK   'I'd   AMKKK'A. 


'  )(m:an  circulation  greatly  affects  idimates  locally,  ft  results 
fioin  sol.ir  radiation.  ,\  given  bulk  of  .-.dt-watei'  is  lighter 
at  SS  or  at  GO'  than  it  is  at  'Mf  or  2.")";  consequently  heavy 
water  chilled  near  tlit;  ])oles  displaces  and  tl 'US  under  and 
liils  lii^bler  water  \varme(|  near  the  Kipiatoi'  by  the  sun's 
vertical  ray.s. 

'J'he  C'/ii'/h'iu/tr  soumlings  which  have  come  to  mv  know- 
ledge conliiiu  that  which  I  showed  in  miniature  ten  years 
ago.  Fluids  uiie'pially  heated  are  uiiexcidy  weighted,  and 
move  accordingly,  iiecent  deep-sea  observations  have  proved 
that  water,  which  jtiolialily  comes  from  Ant;ii'ctic  regions, 
uiidei'Iii's,  at  a  leniperature  of  [',{)'  surface-wiiter  at  S'",  at  the 
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E([uator  in  the  Indian  Ocean.'  Ever  .since  the  sun  wurnicd 
tlie  sea  it  must  have  circulated  in  ohedience  to  this  law, 
tliough  the  direction  of  movement  varied  with  the  shape  dl' 
land  imder  water  and  above  it  for  the  time. 

The  lon,i,fest  clear  water  way  from  nortli  to  south  now  is 
the  Atlantic.  The  widest  passa<fe  into  tlie  Arctic  Basin  now 
is  between  Greenland  and  Scandinavia.  Tlie  way  is  wide 
open  soutliwards  between  Africa  and  An)erica.  Between 
Liverpool  and  Boston,  U.S.,  two  streams  are  crossed  wliich 
flow  in  and  out  of  the  Arctic  Basin  throuj^li  tlie  passa<;e 
between  (Ireenland  and  Scandinavia.  In  shallow  wate.r,  near 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  about  45°  N.  Lat.,  50°  W.  Loii.l;., 
the  Arctic  and  Equatorial  currents  of  the  Atlantic  move 
opposite  ways,  at  the  surface,  side  by  side,  in  narrow  lanes. 
Olcuds  of  mist  condense  above  the  cold  water,  and  there  rest 
in  calms  ;  drift  ice  is  often  hidden  ii.  tlicsc  sea  clouds.  On 
the  Cunard  steamers  the  surface  temperature  is  taken  eveiy 
four  hours  as  a  jirecaution  .'igainst  drift  ice.  A  dia;i;ram 
(paj;e  84,  Journal)  shows  the  temj)erature  observed  on  board 
the  Batavid  when  T  crossed  between  the  9th  and  18th  of  July, 
1874.  Bed  shows  where  the  Ecpiatorial  stri'ums  passed  north- 
wards at  a  temperature  rising  to  G8" ;  blue  where  the  Arctic 
current  passed  southwards  at  a  surface  tem])erature  of  50". 
The  cold  waters  flow  south-westwards  out  of  the  Bolar  Basin, 
and  are  perceptible  nearly  to  Florida  idong  the  American 
coast.  They  carry  large  icebergs,  of  wliieh  s(jme  few  now 
reach  Lat.  37°  N.  Of  these  many  .slide  off  Greenland  an<i 
lands  north  (jf  60°  in  America  as  glaciers.     They  carry  stones 


'  ('ii[)taiii  St.   .Idliii   iiiforiiu'il   ino  of  tins  at   KoLt   in  .Tamiarv,  lS7;"i. 
made  tlK^  «<)Uiuliiiy  in  1874  IVuiii  liis  sliip. 
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to  sea,  and  drop  tlieni  ■\vliere  tliey  capsize  or  melt.  "  Erratic 
stones,"  fragments  of  distant  northern  rocks,  are  carried  to 
sea  bv  "laciers  from  an  area  north  of  GO"  larger  than  India  ; 
or  they  are  picked  up  on  the  coast  by  sea  ice  north  of  40". 
They  may  he  angular,  or  grooved  and  polish'id  like  stoneb  about 
glaciers  elsewhere,  or  they  may  be  rolled  beach  btones.  Tlisy 
may  drop  at  last  (jii  any  other  kind  of  rock  or  in  mud.  or  on 
any  kind  of  marine  drift,  now  gathering  at  the  bottom. 
North  of  37°,  or  thereby,  modern  erratics  are  strewn  within 
the  limits  of  drifting  ice.  They  mr.st  therefore  abound  in  the 
North  Atlantic  along  the  coasts  of  Cvreenland,  Labrador,  and 
Newfoundland  ;  but  few  can  reach  or  ]iass  37".  The  present 
distribution  of  northern  drift  in  the  Atlantic  is  ;i  true  cause 
suflicient  to  account  for  erratics  about  the  Caspian  8ea  and 
the  Mediterranean  in  Europe  ;  about  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
I'ike's  Peak,  imd  Sau  Frnncisco  in  Ameiica  ;  about  Yoko- 
hama and  Shanghai  on  the  Asian  coasts  ;  or  anywhere  north 
(,f  ;)7° : — supposing  the  ])lace  to  have  lieen  submerged,  and 
within  the  limit  of  drifting  ice.  llecause  of  the  present 
condition  of  Greenland,  glaciers  may  have  entered  the  sea  any- 
where north  oi'  Mf  without  a  general  glacial  period.  ])ecause 
the  sea  now  freezes  at  New  York,  ice  may  have  scored  rocks 
and  moved  stunes  anywhere  north  of  40'',  under  like  condi- 
tio.is  of  local  climate.  Northern  erratics  may  have  been 
drop])e(l  fiom  icebergs  anywhere  north  of  37^;  because  ice- 
bergs now  reach  tliat  limit  in  the  Arctic  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

l>ut  if  there  has  been  a  general  period  of  cold,  erratics 
or.;lit  to  be  found  south  of  the  ])rcsent  limit  of  37°.  I  found 
iK)Ue  in  Europe,  so  my  opinion  was  changeil  in  1873.  In 
japers  jirintcd  during    my  absence,    1    find   new    proofs   of 
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recent  European  submergence.  Tn  Scotland,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  elsev/here,  beds  of  Arctic  and  other  shells  have 
been  found  at  spots  widely  separated.  Taken  ■with  beach - 
roarks  and  glacial  marks  these  shells  demonstrate  sub- 
mergence during  that  European  "  glacial  period,"  which  some 
writers  suppose  to  have  been  general.^ 

TiiK  Gulf  Stri'am. — Tn  circulating,  part  of  the  ocean  flows 
towards  the  N.E.  from  the  region  of  the  (Jnlf  of  Mexico,  at 
a  high  surface  temperature,  cooling  as  it  flows.  I'art  of  this 
warm  stream  sweeps  round  in  mid-Atlantic,  and  passes 
Si)ain  and  "NTorthern  Africa.  Part  of  it  crosses  the  banks 
of  Xewfoundland,  and  ])asses  Ireland,  Scotland,  Icfdand, 
Scandinavia,  and  the  North  Cape  of  Europe.  It  reaches 
Spitzbcrgen,  the  Waranger,  Fjord,  and  Xovaya  Zemlia.  It 
carries  certain  large  flat  brown  beans,  seeds  of  Entmhi  aran- 
dens.  These  grow  in  Java.  They  are  found,  or  worn,  or 
preserved  as  curiosities,  in  the  Andaman  Isles,  in  the  Sey- 
chelles, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  West  Indies  ami 
Elorida,  in  the  Azores,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Iceland,  Scandi- 
navia, the  Waranger  Fjord,  and  Xovaya  ZiMulia.  There  a 
lately  found  island  viis  named  "  Cnstanji  o.'  The  "Gulf 
Stream,"  therefore,  is  only  part  of  a  gfmeral  syst,(!m  of  oceanic 
circulation  which  affects  climate  lo(,'ally.  The  warm  surface 
water  carries  warmth  and  moisture  with  it,  and  gr(>atly 
affects  the  climate  of  Western  Europe.  The  limit  of 
freezing  is  raised  and  lowered  (ui  -^'pposite  coasts.  The 
isothermal  curve  of  .')2''  is  carried  northwards  to  the  Noi?h 
Cape,  and   southwards   to   Cape    Farewell,  at  the  sea-level. 

'  See  Jiccherchcs  Hccntcs  sur  Irs  Olacicrs  actncl  ct  In  I'lriodc  ij/icvn'r-, 
par  Charles  Martiiif  ;   I'.uis,  187-'i.   Revue  iks  Dt  ux  Moiules,  15  .\vril,  1S75. 
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The  cold  stream  carries  a  coM  cliinato,  nortlici'ii  drift,  and  a 
iioillieni  Flora  soiitliwards,  aloii^,'  the  American  coast;  the 
warm  water  carries  a  warm  climate  ami  tropical  seeds 
northwards  in  Europe. 

In  the  latitudes  of  Xorway,  where  few  glaciers  exist,  and, 
where  one  only  enters  the  sea,  (Irt'cidaiid  is  covered  with  ice, 
and  larjfe  glaciers  enter  the;  sea  in  most  of  the  l;ii'^;e  firths. 
Ill  the  latitude  of  Wales,  the  clini:ite  of  Labrador  is  exceed- 
iiinly  severe,  and  the  sea  is  cumhei'ed  with  veiy  lai'ge 
''islands  of  ice."  On  that  shor(!  Fauna  and  Moim  are  sub- 
Arctic.  In  the  latitude  of  tlie  Sti'aits  of  Dover,  the  Straits 
of  Ik'lleisle  ai'e  lull  of  lai'ge  stranded  bergs  and  diifting 
"  Lii'owlers "  as  big  as  sliips.  In  the  latitudes  of  Tillis, 
Xaples,  Lisbon,  ^^'c.,  slups  making  for  IJostou  and  New  York 
in  winter  get  so  loadeil  with  ice  near  the  shore,  i.i  the  (.-old 
water,  that  they  often  iclurn  to  tJiaw  in  "  the  (iulf  Stream  ' 
wliich  swee]is  northwards  outside.  The  limit  of  ])erpetual  snow 
is  lowered  within  the  inlluence  of  the  cold  stream,  and 
raised  on  the  ojiposite  coast  Ity  the  warm  watei'.  In  Clreeii- 
land,  glaciers  eiilei'  tin'  sea  about  latitude  (iO".  In  Norway,  at 
about  7,0(1(1  feet  altove  the  sea,  Snadiiittan  has  no  glaciers,  and 
litth^  snow  in  sumna;!-.  ]\Iount  Washington  stands  abov.t 
latitude  In"  iHf  X.  in  Aniei'iea,  op])osite  to  the  I'yrenees  in 
FuroiH'.  It  is  liut  (1,(100  feet  bi'jh,  vet  wreaths  of  ha)'d 
snow,  which  are  locally  styled  glaciers,  there  outlast  the  heats 
of  summer,  and  icaeli  as  low  as  o.ooo  Iret  alin\e  the  cold  sea. 
I  never  saw  summer  r-now  as  'ow  on  the  l*\  renees  near  the 
tri  side  U  the  Atlantic,   but  1  saw  .siiou   on  Corsica  and 
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On  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  local  glacial  period  now 
exists  on  land  and  at  se.'i.  The  chilled  heavy  water,  in 
iiowing  southwards  from  smaller  to  larger  circles  of  latitude, 
lags  behind  the  solid  earth  which  revolves  eastward  at  greater 
speed  as  the  circles  enlarge,  and  their  degrees  grow  longer. 
The  Polar  water  describes  a  south-westerly  curve,  hugs  the 
American  coast,  carries  drift  ice,  and  stones  which  float  on 
ice,  and  these  stones  drop  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  only 
witliin  the  curve  described  by  chilled  water  at  the  surface. 
That  curve  of  actual  motion  corresponds  in  direction  to  the 
curve  which  bounds  old  nortliern  drill  on  sliore  in  Europe. 

But  in  conse(iuenc(!  of  the  shape  of  land  under  water  and 
above  it,  and  of  the  ])resent  direction  of  Atlantic  currents, 
no  erratics  now  drop  on  the  warm  Euiopean  side.  No  marine 
glacial  action  now  goes  on  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Arctic  current.  On  the  American  side  icebergs  reach 
H7'.  On  the  Euroj)ean  side  none  reach  T^''.  In  "Western 
Europe  on  shore  northern  drift  comes  as  far  .south  as  London, 
say  51°;  but  in  Eastern  Europe  erratics  are  unknown  outside 
of  that  old  south-westerly  curve,  which  cori'cspouds  to  the 
actual  curve  of  motion  in  cold  Atlantic  waters. 

Old  northern  drift  in  Europe  does  not  come  quite  so  far 
south  as  modern  drift  ice  docs  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  low  grounds  of  Eainpe  have  been  rei)eatcdly  sunk  in 
many  geological  periods,  liaised  sea  margins  are  on  hill- 
sides in  Scandinavia,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  opposite  to  Eiidand 
beyond  Itussia.  I  suppose  that  old  northern  drift  was  dropped 
from  drift  ice  when  the  low  lands  of  Europe  were  last  uiulcr 
a  sea  which  obeyed  laws  which  still  govern  ocean  circulation 
in  the  Atlantic  and  elsewhere. 


[  have  coloured  a  map  of  tlu;  Atlantic  l)hio  and  red, 
to  show  how  the  presxMit  limits  of  marine  I'olar  glacial 
action  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  correspond  to  the  "  limit  of 
northern  drift "  on  shore  in  Europe. 

J.ooking  to  the  Atlantic  and  its  coasts,  existing  causes 
suffice  to  account  for  marks  of  glaciers  which  entered  tlic 
sea  north  of  (W,  for  marks  of  cuast-ice  north  of  40°,  for 
erratics  north  of  '.\~'\  If  the  ice  cap  ever  existed,  marks  of 
it  ought  be  found  in  America  to  begin  with.^ 

'  An  exceedingly  neat  seiics  of  small  coloured  maps  of  the  northern  henii- 
sjihere,  constrncteil  from  Dove's  monthly  isotherm.s,  gives  in  blue  the  shajies 
of  figures  drawn  liy  circulating  fluids  upon  the  revolving  sjihere  of  the  solid 
earth.  1  publislied  samples  of  like  ligiires  drawn  by  lluids  on  revolving 
planes,  in  Froxi  (iinl  Fire,  vol.  ii.  p.  45U,  &c.  (Kdinlnirgh  :  Kdnnmstone  and 
Douglas,  1865).     The  sliujies  may  1 
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jxpressed  by  a  dot  (,), 
(0),  'iiiJ  ii  comma  (,).  In  Sei)tember  and  October,  the  dot  of  blue,  which 
means  cold  air  circnlating  on  the  outside  of  a  revolving  world,  begins  to  spicad 
over  the  Arctic  basin.  In  my  experiments  that  was  rej)resented  by  a  planer 
revolving  eastwards,  on  which  c(donred  fluids  were  dropped.  In  November 
the  blue  dot  (,)  becomes  an  elliiise  (0).  «ith  the  long  axis  towards  Canada  and 
Mongolia.  In  December  the  tail  of  the  comma  (j)  grows  down  Europe,  In 
.lanuary  it  is  longest.  In  February,  Maivh,  and  A[)ril  the  blue  tail  shrinks, 
liy  Alay  and  June  the  irregular  ellipsi'  (0)  has  shrunk  to  theoretical  regions, 
towanls  the  unknown  Norlii  Pole.  In  ,lune,  July,  and  Augu.st,  the  lightest 
blue  on  the  maps,  which  means  frre/.ing-point  at  the  seadevel,  disappears.  It 
thusai)pears  that  cold  wintrrair  obeys  the  laws  which  govern  flniils  when  they 
sink  down  on  a  revolving  surface.  The  Gulf  Stream  which  is  part  of  a  heavier 
fluid  circulating  as  the  air  does,  is  iit  the  juiution  of  the  heail  and  tail  of  the 
comni;'  (,)  near  Novaya  Zendia.  Tli<'  weatlicr,  that  subject  of  universal  interest, 
depends  on  fixed  laws.  Weather  forecasts  have  become  probabilities  in 
America.  .Vmifnt  meteorology  must  also  have  been  governed  by  the  same 
laws.  IMackstone  .says  that  "  Law  is  the  perfection  of  reason.  What  in 
not  reason  is  not  law."  The  trouble  is  that  facts  on  which  to  reason  about 
ancient  weather  arc  scarce  and  haid  to  gather.  I  have  tried  to  use  ici!  niarka 
as  registering  thermometers  from  which  to  construct  curves  to  represent  local 
climates,  and  thus  far  my  curves  reseiidile  those  which  result  from  Dovo'.s 
monthly  isotherms,  which  arc  founded  on  facts.     The  N.li.  wind  is  a  fact. 
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II'  iin  "  ic(;-ca[i "  ever  cxi.stod,  marks  nf  it  oii;^lit  to  liu  t'uiuni 
oil  all  ineridiatis.  In  1873  1  tnivelk'il  rouuJ  Km'oi)e,  au«l 
iound  lit)  marks  ul'  Tolar  ^laciatioii  to  the  eastward  or  south- 
ward of  a  S.W.  curve.  In  1874  I  set  out  to  travcd  round  the 
worhl,  and  in  travellinj,'  to  watcli  for  ire  marks  everywliere. 
]>et\veen  the  Volga  and  tlie  coast  of  America,  1  hnind  in  the 
Athintie  a  cause  acting,  sullicient  as  I  believe,  to  account  for 
European  marks  of  Polar  glaciation.  In  North  America  1 
found  in  181'4  tliat  the  distribution  (»f  glacial  drift  on  shore 
corresponds  to  the  curve  now  descrilted  by  the  Arctic  current 
at  sea.     In  1874  I  found  the  same  curve. 

Lines  of  railway  ikav  cross  to  San  Francisco,  keeping  to  the 
north  of  the  jtresent  limit  of  marine  I'olar  drift  37"  N. ;  San 
Francisco  is  in  37'  47'  30"  X.  In  crossing  the  land  some 
glacial  marks  are  as  easy  to  recognize  as  floating  bergs  are  at 
sea. 

Next  to  the  Atlantic  coast  the  land  is  a  broad  slope,  rising 
gradually  towards  a  coast  rangc!,  of  which  the  summit  is 
Mount  Washington,  G,0()()  feet  high.  As  far  south  as  the 
Potomac  liiver,  near  the  limit  of  37"  N.,  tiie  Atlantic  .slope  is 
stiewn  with  northern  drift,  and  the  solid  rtjcks  are  extensively 
glaciated  most  of  the  way  to  Washington.  IJehind  the  coast 
range,  on  which  rolled  drift  occurs  abnndaiitly  near  the 
summit  in  passes,  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Hudson  JMver  \'alley  down  to  New  York,  are  glaciated  and 
strewn  with  erratics  and  drift.  The  Catskill  ^Mountains, 
beside  the  liudsou  liiver,  are  striated  horizontally  to  a  heighl 
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fif  1,800  foot,  nt  least.  The  low  ;j,Toun(ls  in  tliese  rc'j,'ions 
aru  iliickly  covoicd  with  bouhh-r  clay.  Jiccont  shell.s  ami 
bont's  i»t'  seal.s  and  whales  inilicatc  the  jui'sonco  ul"  the  sou, 
ami  a  recent  ri.se  of  land  thercabont.s.  About  Xia;.fara  and 
r.iitfahi  rocks  are  iiolished  and  j^'rooved,  and  the  whole  country 
is  .strewn  with  large  erratics  carried  from  regions  far  to  the 
north.  The  direction  of  ice  •'•roove.s  genei'ally  is  south-we.st- 
\s;ird  in  this  region.  Noilliei'n  erratics  abound  near  the 
great  American  Lakes.  In  the  valley  ni'  the  Mississijtpi, 
about  St.  Louis,  they  reach  nearly  to  Lat.  M7  in  the  jtrairies, 
1  .-aw  none  smuh  of  the  Ohio.  ^Lmy  <jf  these  erratics  are 
hirge,  smooth  i)olished,  grooved,  liard  nia.s.ses  of  gneis.s,  granite, 
and  other  such  rocks,  of  Avliich  tlie  nearest  in  situ  are  north  of 
Like  Supericn'.  So  much  1  know  from  observation.  North- 
ward of  the  great  lakes  to  Hudson's  l»ay,  and  to  the  Polar 
I'.a.sin,  similar  ice  marks  abound  in  low  grounds  in  North 
America.  That  I  know  from  reading  and  conversation.  The 
distribution  of  northern  drift  m!>y  be  e\2)ressed  by  a  comma  (j) 
whose  head  is  the  Tolar  basin. 

Erratics  and  jierclied  blocks  and  boulder  clay,  and  .dl  ice 
marks  known  to  me,  extend  northwards  in  Labrador,  as  far  as 
I  tiavelled  in  LS(J4,  towards  Greenland.  Erratics,  very  like 
rocks  in  Labrador,  occur  neai'  Chicago;  and  thence  to  near  St. 
Louis,  southwaids.  I  saw  them  in  18(J4.  I  saw  them  again 
after  ten  years  at  Chicago  in  1874.  I  saw  more  of  them  occasion- 
ally in  travelling  westward  to  the  Missis.'^ippi  in  August. 
Xoiih  of  the  track  they  are  luimerous,  and  local  geologists 
have  traced  them  northwards  to  parent  beds  in  Canada. 

There  has  certainly  been  a  great  southerly  movement  of  ice 
and  stones  over  regions  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi. 
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There  was  a  like  movement  between  the  Volga  and  the  coast 
of  Europe.  But  sucii  a  movement  is  n<nv  going  on  between 
Europe  and  Aivierica  in  the  Atlantic,  where  polar  glaciation  is 
marine.  These  are  the  facts.  Do  all  these  marks  on  shore 
record  a  world's  climate  different  from  that  which  exists  ?  or 
do  they  register  something  like  the  existing  state  of  things  ? 

If  ever  there  was  an  ice-cap  or  a  glacial  period  the  marks 
ought  to  be  generally  distributed. 

From  the  Mississippi  to  t/.e  llocky  Mountains  the  country 

is  either  "flat"  or   "rolling"  prairie.      The  last  is  a  plain 

more  worn  by  rains  and  rivulets  than  the  rest.     The  seeming 

plain  is  a  gradual  slope  which  rises  to  0,000  feet  at  the  base 

of  the  Itocky  Mountains.     The  plains  end  with  rolled  drift 

at  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  coast  range,  on  which  rolled 

drift  is  abundant.     AVest  of  the  INIissouri  there  is  no  trace 

of  glacial  action  near  the  railway.     Along  the  course  of  the 

Platte  Itiver  and  as  far  as  Cheyenne  I  saw  no  erratics,  no 

large  stones,  no  ice-ground  rocks.    From  Cheyenne  I  followed 

the  base  of  the   Rocky   Mountains   southward  to  Colorado 

Springs,  there   1  went  up  to  the  timljer  line  on  Pike's  Peak 

to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.     The  snow  was  nearly  1,000  feet 

higher ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  7,000  feet  above  snow  on  the 

coast  range  near  the  cold  water.     Near  these  snow  patches, 

which  outlast  the  sumnuir,  1  found  signs  which  may  record 

the  presence  of  local  glaciers.     Home  agent  has  carried  large 

blocks  of  granite  from  Pike's  Peak  to  the  ])lains,  to  6,000  feet 

above  the  present  sea  level.    Tlie  rociks  above  are  rounded,  but 

I  found  no  striated  rocks  or  foreign  boulders  about  Pike's 

Peak.     If  these  granite  blocks  were  carried  down  by  ice  they 

were  not  carried  out  into  the  plains    They  stopped  in  glens. 
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If  the  erratics  east  of  tlie  Mississippi  were  transported  by 
an  ice-cap,  or  by  a  glacier  as  wide  as  the  valley,  the  same 
marks  ought  to  be  tbund  on  both  sides.  I  looked  for  a 
lateral  moraine  at  the  foot  of  th(>  llocky  ^lountains :  I 
expected  to  find  northern  drift  there.  For  a  distance  of  200 
miles  at  least  there  is  no  sign  of  any  sort  of  glaciation 
between  hill  and  plain.  Locrd  Aiiicrican  glaciers  may  havt: 
existed  near  the  level  and  lati'.iide  of  glaciers  which  do  exist 
in  the  Caucasus :  but  there  certainly  is  nothing  about  the 
base  of  the  Caucasus  or  of  the  Kdcky  ^[ountains  or  between 
these  two  ranges  to  indicate  the  passage  of  an  ice-cap  over 
Europe  and  America,  which  covered  the  land  and  filled  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  The  figure  described  by  northern  drift  in 
America  is  not  a  disc  but  a  comma  (5). 

Having  reached  Colorado  Springs  and  that  conclusion,  I 
supposed  that  northein  drift  was  spread  over  these  American 
plains  to  the  limit  of  37°  N".  on  some  few  meridians  only; 
not  by  an  ice-cap  during  a  glacial  period,  but  when  the 
low  lands  were  last  submeiged  so  as  to  let  an  Arctic  current 
flow  from  the  I'olar  Basin  between  Greeidand  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  the  Culf  of  Mexico.  As  cold  vaters  affect 
climate  so  this  stream  may  have  bred  local  glaciers,  where 
snow  wreaths  still  exist  on  I'ike's  Peak,  which  corresponds 
in  latitude  to  Klbiirz  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  American  plains  end  at  the  semblance  of  an  ancient 
coast.  Their  slope  eastward  is'like  that  of  the  sea  bottom  off 
the  eastern  shore.  The  rocks  of  which  the  plains  are  made 
are  little  disturbed,  and  are  nearly  horizontal. 

Fossils  prove  that  the  ocean  covered  the  area  in  cretaceous 
times.    East  of  the  JSocky  ^lountaius,  so  far  I  have  explored 
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Aiiierica,  signs  of  Polar  gluciiition  nowhere  ])ass  Lat.  37°  N.,  and 
northern  erratics  extend  so  far  sonth  on  a  few  meridians  only. 
Facts  gleaned  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ilocky  Mountains 
tell  strongly  against  the  ice-cap,  and  tell  the  same  tale.* 


v.— AMKRICA— WEST  OF  THE  ItOCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

West  of  Cheyenne  the  Tacific  Eailroad  ascends  gradually  to 
8,000  feet,  and  crosses  to  California  over  minor  ridges,  with 

'  July  30,  1875.  Dr.  F.  V.  l[aydfii,  U.S.  Oologist,  whom  I  met  at 
Colorado  Springs  in  August  1874,  lias  been  kind  enough  to  .sciul  me  litilletin 
of  the  Unilr.d  Statts  Geoknjical  and  Oeogniphical  Surveij  of  the  TcrrUvrii'^, 
No.  4,  second  series,  June  10,  1875.  In  this  excellent  paper  is  a  jianorama  of 
the  lirst  range  of  the  Eocky  Jlountains.  It  embraces  about  eighty  miles,  and 
was  taken  from  a  point  in  the  plains  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  range.  It 
is  a  very  good  representation  of  forms  which  I  saw,  of  which  I  copied  some. 
In  these  drawings,  as  in  nature,  forms  due  to  acjueous  erosion  are  as  manifest 
as  tiiey  are  in  the  Caucasus  ;  and  everywhere  else  on  clay  banks  after  rains. 
On  the  small  scale  of  drawings  this  identity  of  form  is  more  apparent.  These 
granite  hills,  like  road-sides,  or  like  volcanic  cones,  have  been  furrowed  by 
streams. 

November  29,  1875.  On  the  ICth  I  received  from  Dr.  Hayden  the  Annual 
Geological  and  (leographical  Report  to  Goverument  for  1874,  of  explorations 
made  iu  1873,  which  embraced  Colorado  and  regions  west  of  Pike's  Peak. 
Fig.  8  is  a  geological  map  of  the  Middle  Park.  Fig.  9  is  a  sketch  map  showing 
glacial  moraines  iu  the  Valley  of  Giand  Uiver,  near  Grand  Lake,  Middle 
Park.  About  lat.  40°  15'  N.,  long.  105"  45'  W.,  large  moraines  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  which  are  supposed  to  occupy  basins.  Fig.  8  shows  clearly 
by  the  absence  of  moraines  and  lakes  elsewhere  in  the  region,  that  these  marks 
can  only  record  the  movements  of  large  local  glaciers  in  America,  near  liigh 
peaks  ;  near  the  latitude  of  Caucasian  glaciers  which  still  exist.  The  absence 
of  ISoulder  Clay  about  these  ex';cptional  moraines  in  a  cafion  country  .suggests 
further  examination.  Erosion  by  floods  must  have  been  followed  by  transpoit 
and  dejiosition  of  masses  proportioned  to  the  masses  removed.  The  Report  is 
itD  admirable  work.  It  seems  to  demonstrate  that  uo  ice-cap  has  passed  over 
this  region  since  the  masses  of  the  Rocky  Mouutaius  were  first  upheaved. 
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jiluins  bctweuii.  I  wutclieil  '.vhilo  I  could  sco,  and  noticed 
nothing  [,daciid,  local  or  polar,  till  near  the  western  coast. 
Near  Lake  Talioe,  and  a  cluster  of  lakes  in  rock  basins,  and 
at"  Summit"  in  the  Sierra  Xe/ada;  near  snow-wreaths  in 
Au<,nist,  at  0,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  I  found  fresli 
tracks  of  larj^e  local  glaciers,  which  onc(;  flowed  a  l<»ng  way 
down-hill  towards  the  J'acific  coast,  and  inland.  They  were 
not  larger  than  glaciers  which  now  exist  in  far  lower  latitudes 
in  Asia. 

Very  few  boulders  reached  the  next  plain,  where  the 
Sacramento  and  other  large  rivers  flow.  I  could  not  find  one 
large  sj)ecimen  of  granite  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
plains  of  California,  or  perched  on  the  coast  range  near  San 
Francisco.  1  could  not  find  any  northern  drift  at  all  on  the 
Pacific  slopes,  or  about  the  Yosemite  Valley,  or  anywhere 
near  Lat.  oT.  I  went  northwards  about  1,000  miles  to  the 
latitude  of  Devonshire,  and  found  in  the  streets  of  Victoria 
the  familiar  shapes  of  ice-ground  rocks,  with  strite  aiming 
north  and  south.  These  rocks  underlie  northern  drift,  which 
extends  through  Washington  Territory  to  the  Columbia  Itiver 
and  Oregon.     That  drift  1  believe  to  be  of  marine  origin. 

I  had  learned  from  inspection  of  the  country  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Tacific  in  1873  and  1874  that  northern  drift 
and  signs  of  ])olar  glaciatiou  in  these  lands  and  latitudes,  are 
locally  distributed  ;  and  do  not  extend  southwards  from  th(i 
I'ole  on  all  meriilians.  Their  distribution  in  Europe  and  in 
North  America  can  best  be  explained  by  ocean  circulation, 
like  that  of  the  Atlantic.  Curves  like  connnas  (j)  reidcsent 
polar  glaciation  in  Europe  and  iu  America,  and  in  the  Atlantic. 

It  seemed  probable  that  local  ice  sytitems,  Like  those  of 
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Greenland  and  North  America,  have  been  moved  to  and  froTii 
spots  on  the  northern  liemisphere,  together  with  cold  polar 
streams,  which  were  diverted  by  the  upheaval  and  depression 
of  land. 


VI.— AMERICA— RISK  OF  LAND. 

That  land  in  America  has  been  disturbed,  submerged  and 
raised  above  the  sea  level  repeateilly,  is  proved  by  fossils. 
The  rocks  in  Labrador  are  greatly  disturbed  and  altered,  and 
are  traversed  by  a  confused  network  of  dykes  and  bosses  of 
granite,  and  other  igneous  rocks.  Nevertheless,  Laureutian 
fossils  prove  that  some  of  them  are  true  sedimentary  beds 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  Eocks  of  the 
coal  formation  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  New  I'runswick  prove 
that  land  there  rose  on  which  forests  grew,  and  sank  re- 
peatedly to  regions  where  fish  swam.  About  the  White 
Mountains  rocks,  said  to  be  of  Devonian  age,  are  shattered 
and  altered,  and  beds  are  tilted  up  on  edge  which  once  were 
horizontal.  They  continue  to  be  horizontal  westward  in  the 
plains.  Further  south,  about  Titt-sburg,  coal-l)earing  rocks 
are  crumpled,  folded,  and  faulted ;  but  to  the  west  of  the 
east  coast  range,  these  beds  are  little  disturbed.  In  Kansas 
flat  cretaceous  beds  are  worn  and  weathered  so  that  lish  and 
reptiles,  and  large  shells  peer  out  of  their  ancient  graves  to 
proclaim  that  the  chalk  ocean  was  there.  Further  north,  in 
Iowa,  cretaceous  rocks,  coal  measures,  Devonian  and  Silurian 
rocks,  layer  over  layer,  succeed  each  other  in  their  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  State  geologist.  That  indicates  long 
submergence.    Still  later  rocks  and  fossils  prove  that  still  later 
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scfis  have  covered  tliese  Indian  liutiting  grounds.  Drift  iil)ounds 
in  Iowa.     Dr.  White  reports  that  it  is  of  glacial  origin.     I 
HUi)pose  tliat  it  records  the  ])assage  of  tlie  Arctic;  current  of 
the  last  sea  from  which  thcise  American  jdains  rose.     It  is 
part  of  the  tail  of  a  comma  (5)  whose  head  is  the  Arctic  basin. 
The  whole  shape  and  ai)pearance  of  the  country  suggests  a 
raised  sea  bottom.     AVhen  nearing  the  Jtocky  Mountains  the 
range  is  like  a  distant  coast.     Tiie  cliff  and  talus  of  the  sea 
margin    divide    sandy    plain    from    weathered   rocks.      The 
sedimentary  beds  which  are  flat  in  tlie  jdains,  and  in  de- 
tached hills  which  stud  them  like  islands,  are  raised  at  the 
edge,  and    lean  against  granite.     At   Colorado   Springs  the 
litwest  bed   looks   burnt  where   it  joins   the   granite,     '"'^e 
lowest  disturbed  l)ed.s  are  said  to  be  "  Permian."     If  so  then 
the  rise  of  the  first  range  of  the  I'ncky  Mountains  is  later 
than  Permian  times,  and  may  l)e  much  later.    At  the  level  of 
the  plains  the  forms  of  weathered  rocks  are  those  of  rocks 
which  sea  waves  are  now  wearing  into  needles,  stacks,  raush- 
roonn,  and  beaches  all  round  the  world.     Their  level  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  that  of  terraced  rolled  drift  on  tlie  White 
and  (Jreen  Mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  j)lain.«.     Every- 
thing  about   the   east   side   of  America   suggests   a   recent 
elevation  of  the  land:  fossils  prove  ancient  submergence. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cheyenne  the  lailway  leaves  the  plains 
and  crosses  the  highest  point  on  the  line  at  Sherman,  8242 
feet.  It  there  passes  over  an  anteclinal  axis.  We  passed  a 
series  of  four  beds  dipping  e.istward,  one  White  Sandstone, 
two  Ped,  three  Limestone,  four  Altered  Pocks,  then  weathered 
Granite.  Then  the  same  series  dipping  westward,  one 
Altered    Pock,  two   Limestone,  three   Ped    Suudslone,  four 
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white.  The  "  Black  hills  "  seemed  to  be  an  outburst  of  <3'raiiite 
oi"  the  same  af^e  as  the  granite  of  Pike's  Peak  with  the  saiiK! 
beds,  disturbed  on  both  sides  and  with  the  same  strike.  On 
the  west  side  we  came  down  to  "  Laramie  Plains,"  and  to  red 
and  white  rocks  lietween  hill  and  plain  worn  into  the  same 
luntastic  .shapes  as  the  red  and  white  rocks  at  Colorado  Sprinters. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  got  to  the  otlier  side  of  an 
old  island,  and  to  the  ancient  sea  coa.st.  Thence,  to  the 
region  of  Salt  Lake,  we  passed  a  continual  recin-i'ence  of 
plains  ending  abruptly  at  cliffs  and  at  the  send)lan(;e  of  a 
coast  line.  Taking  the  run  of  rivers  as  a  guide,  the  first, 
Eastern,  range  of  the  Rocky  IMountains,  makes  a  lofty 
granite  island  in  the  midst  of  sandy  ])lains,  in  which  the 
older  rocks  contain  fossil  fish,  shells  and  reptiles,  and  IkmIs  of 
coal;  and  are  little  disturbed.  This  coal  region  is  said  to  be 
of  miocene  age.  If  so  the  land  was  under  water  in  mioccne 
times,  for  some  beds  are  full  of  fish. 

About  Salt  Lake,  according  to  a  local  authority,  the  rocks 
are  of  lower  carboniferous  age.  Tiiey  are  violently  contortful. 
Amongst  them  are  the  same  red  and  white  sandstones,  woin 
into  the  same  lantastic  shapes,  at  about  the  same  level  as  the 
rocks  at  Colorado  Springs,  which  there  seemed  to  mark  a  sea 
margin  at  (5,000  feet  above  the  present  sea  level. 

Salt  Lake  is  a  deep  basin,  surrounded  by  terraces  which 
mark  ancient  water  levels.  Above  these  the  rocks  are 
furrowed  by  mountrin  streams  and  canons.  There  was  no 
sign  of  glaciatioii  about  the  lake.  It  has  no  outlet.  In 
many  ways  it  :escnd)les  the  Caspian  in  miniature.  The 
surrounding  mountains  are  shaped  like  the  Caucasus,  and  are 
e(|ually  water-worn. 
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No  living  creatures  inhabit  the  hitter  waters  of  the  hake 
which  are  fed  by  fresh  streams  full  of  trout.  The  lake 
wastes  only  by  excessive  evaporation.  Tliere  is  no  iodine  in 
the  water.  Salt  Lake  is  a  puzzle  to  local  authorities.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  sea  from  which  Anu^rica 
last  rose.  Hot  sprinj^s  occur,  and  the  holhjw  may  be  volcanic; ; 
it  certainly  is  not  glacial  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

From  Salt  Lake  westwards  the  same  general  forms  ]irevnil. 
Wide  salt  plains  end  al)ruptly  at  the  ten-aced  base  of 
weathered  sierras ;  "  The  Humboldt  Valley  "  reminded  me  of 
tlie  Rhine  valley  above  Bingen.  But  right  and  left  of  tliis 
wide  plain  in  which  a  slender  stream  meanders,  wide  dry 
flats  open  to  the  horizon.  All  the  hills  rise  up  weathered 
like  the  Greek  islands,  in  a  yellow  .sea  of  ,sand  and  siige 
brush.  The  hills  have  weathered  water-worn  tops  and  sides, 
cliffs  at  points,  terraces,  and  a  long  talus  which  slopes  to  the 
sandy  plain.  Shells  only  can  prove  whether  these  plains  were 
levelled  at  the  bottom  of  fresh  or  of  saltwater;  tlie  whole 
shape  of  the  country  suggests  the  action  of  water  in  late  times. 

In  this  strange  dry  region  rivers  meet  to  form  lakes,  and 
"  sinks  "  which  have  no  apparent  outlet.  Tlie  rocks  of  which 
hills  are  made  are  greatly  disturbed,  and  vary  in  composition, 
position  and  age,  but  they  are  chiefly  sedimentary  rocks, 
which  were  formed  under  water,  and  once  were  as  flat  as  the 
plains.  They  have  been  raised  by  geological  disturljance,  but 
since  then  they  have  all  been  worn  to  the  same  pattern  by 
streams,  which  have  scarce  furrowed  the  plains.  This  region 
has  been  repeatedly  sunk  and  raised.  Since  it  last  ro.se  it 
has  not  been  worn  by  local  glaciers,  or  by  the  passage  of 
the  ice-cap.     There  is  no  sign  of  polar  or  local  glaciation 
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about  it.  The  last  sifjns  of  I'olar  jjlaciation  noar  the  Kailway 
were  seen  about  Chicago,  in  the  plains. 

Near  the  end  of  the  lIurulKjMt  valley  are  beds  of  lava  and 
volcanic  hills.  Throughout  the  region  of  disturbance  hot 
springs  prove  volcanic  activity.  Mi.'tallic  veins  and  dykes  of 
igneous  rock  occur  finiongst  fnictured  beds  where  they  have 
been  much  disturbed,  and  chiefly  near  granito  ridges. 

The  last  gradient  on  the  Tacific  Railroad  is  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  over  an  antcclinal  a.vis. 

Sedimentary  rocks  on  the  east  slope  dip  eastwards; 
granite  and  syenite  are  in  the  midst ;  on  the  western  Califor- 
nian  side  the  foot  hills  are  sedimentary  beds  greatly  folded, 
and  locally  much  altered  with  a  northerly  strike.  They  are 
said  to  be  of  Jurassic  age,  but  some  are  more  like  the  hard 
Silurian  rocks  of  Scotland.  In  these  rocks  occur  quartz 
lodes,  and  their  (Mhris  in  rivers  contains  gold. 

Recent  sea  shells  occur  in  the  Californian  jdains.  The 
Pacific  Coast  range  is  one  more  series  of  Iteds  greatly  dis- 
turbed, with  a  northerly  strike.  The  land  has  been  raised 
from  the  sea  in  recent  geological  times,  and  it  still  is  shaken 
by  earthquakes.  Indian  traditions  tell  of  violent  alterations 
in  the  level  of  sea  and  land ;  sea  shells  in  the  plains  prove 
that  a  late  movement  was  upward. 

The  geological  survey  of  California  came  to  an  untimely 
end,  but  cretaceous  rocks  with  coal  of  tliat  age  were  identified 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  range. 

The  Pacific  coast,  acc^jrding  to  marine  surveyors,  is  much 
terraced.  A  series  of  twelve  horizontal  shelves  are  cut  in 
strata  which  dip  various  ways  at  one  point.  Elsewhere 
three  or  four  shelves  can  be  recognized.     No  large  stones  of 
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northern  t»rigin  have  been  found  on  tlieni  south  of  Columbia 
lliver.  Nevertheless  these  L  shelves,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
sea  margins  raised  from  the  warm  sea  in  Mhicli  the  shells 
lived,  have  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  Polar  glacier, 
which  filled  the  bed  of  the  I'acific,  and  rose  to  the  level  of 
the  highest  terrace  on  the  Amei'ican  shore. 

Throughout  the  journey  from  east  to  west  the  road  crosses 
the  strike  of  rocks  in  North  America.  Throughout  it  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  suggests  a  recent  elevation  from  the  sea  or 
the  drying  of  lakes.  It  is  demonstrated  by  fossils  and  by  the 
})Osition  of  beds  disturbed  and  undisturbed  that  the  region  which 
now  is  North  American  dry  land  has  been  repeatedly  sunk  and 
raised.  I  suppose  that  the  deposition  of  Polar  glacial  drift  in 
the  Mississippi  region  took  place  during  the  last  marine  sub- 
mergence, I  estimate  the  rise  of  land  at  the  base  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  at  about  G,000  feet.  Because  [  found  no  erratics 
west  of  the  ^lississippi,  I  suppose  that  lands  in  these  regions 
were  out  of  the  course  of  marine  Polar  drift,  or  were  above 
waiter  when  stones  were  carried  to  latitude  oT  near  St.  Louis, 

There  is  proof  in  American  geology  of  rise  and  depression  of 
the  earth's  surface  amply  sufficient  to  deflect  ocean  currents, 
alter  local  climates,  and  displace  local  ice  systems  equal  in 
area  to  those  which  exist  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Existing  causes  account  for  all  the  gticial  phenomena  that 
I  have  ol^served  thus  far,  if  marks  of  Polar  glaciatiou  in 
Europe  and  in  North  America  are  of  marine  origin.^ 


'  November  30.  The  GoverniiH3nt  Geological  Report  for  1874,  above  men- 
tioned, shows  by  diagrams  how  rocks  in  these  mountain  ranges  bent  and 
folded  till  the  lowest  of  a  series  sometimes  became  the  highest.  To  that 
Report  I  refer  geologists,  as  to  a  reliable  authority. 

VOL.   II.  R 
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VIL— AMKRICAX  r.LACFKRS. 

A  GLACIKII  may  now  form  in  any  latitude  if  there  bo  land 
there  high  enough  to  reach  the  limit  (»f  freezing,  ai>(l  if  tliere 
he  suflieient  moisture  in  the  air  to  furnish  materials.  One 
small  glacier  exists  al)out  latitude  .'in"  in  America.  Another 
is  said  to  exist  about  the  same  latitude  on  Blount  Ararat. 
Much  larger  glaciers  exi.st  in  the  north  of  India  between  27" 
and  28°  N".  at  a  level  of  1 :!,()( lO  feet.  It  follows  that  marks 
of  local  glaciers  north  of  27°  do  not  prove  a  general  glacial 
period.     They  do  but  prove  a  local  climate. 

The  j)resent  state  of  matters  glacial  on  the  American  Pacific 
coast  is  shortly  this  : — From  about  the  latitude  of  (Jibraltar, 
in  Europe,  northwards  to  Sitka,  a  few  glaciers  exist  on  high 
grounds.  In  the  south  they  are  small,  and  far  ajjart.  In 
Alaska,  from  the  latitud.  of  London  to  that  of  the  Shetland 
Isles,  glaciers  abound  on  mountains  near  the  coast.  Further 
north,  towards  I'ehring's  Straits,  no  glaciers  have  been  de- 
.scribed.  The  country  there  is  low,  and  like  liussia,  and  most 
of  the  carrying  work  of  ice  is  done  in  rivers  in  spring. 

A  local  geologist  lately  described  a  glacier  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  south  of  latitude  37"  in  California.  I  did  not  see  it. 
In  that  region  I  could  hardly  see  a  patch  of  snow  on  the 
highest  mountains  visible  from  high  points  near  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  These  "  glaciers  "  are  said  to  lie  in  deep  gulches, 
and  to  have  the  motion  of  glaciers  elsewhere  ;  they  are  small, 
and  confined  to  small  areas.  From  description,  I  supj)ose 
them  to  be  large  snow  drifts  in  a  warm,  dry  region.  An 
English  party  travelled  500  miles  about  the  mountains  east 
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of  tlie  Yosninlto  "^''''.-y  in  Au<,'ust,  1874.  They  saw  many 
patclios  of  old  f.now,  and  oncountcrod  a  lieavy  storm  of 
tlinndor  and  snow,  lait  thoy  saw  no  glariors,  and  heard  of 
none.  Thn  snowfall  is  considorabh;  in  wintor.  It  sti])plips 
the  waterfalls  of  tlio  Yoscniitc!,  irrij^atos  tlio  Californian 
yilains,  and  washes  <h)](\  for  the  (li^f<,'ers.  A  1i!Im>  further 
nrn'th,  ahont  Snmniit,  T  found  oonsiderahle  snow-patche:^  at 
(),()()()  to  8,()(»()  feet  above  the  sea — one,  n« ,  •  LalvP  Tahoe. 
seemed  to  he  hard  ice.  Therealiouts  the  road  is  cover  '1  for 
many  nuies  hy  snow-sheds,  and  the  trains  are  often  Mocked 
:iy  deep  snow  in  winter.  Xear  the  *rack  are  lake?;,  <^reat  and 
small,  in  true  rock  basins,  and  lakes  luOiind  ancient  moraines. 
The  rocks  are  all  rounded,  and  fresh  atrifee  occur.  Perched 
blocks  and  other  f,dacial  marks  arc  about  Lake  Tahoe.  A 
slight  change  of  climate  would  .soon  convert  these  snow 
patches  into  local  ^daciers  about  Summit  and  Lake  Tnhoe. 
A  slight  chanf,'(!  of  climate  probably  destroyed  the  local 
•glaciers  of  which  I  found  the  marks  there. 

Momit  iSkasfa  is  a  volcanic  cone  in  the  Californian  Coast 
ranf^e.  It  stands  about  the  latitude  of  Oporto,  and  Con.stan- 
tinople.  I  have  photof:;raphs  of  the  j,dacier  which  there  ends 
at  0000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of  Shasta  Eute. 
I  saw  the  ed,t,'o  of  it  from  below.  The  fjlacier  is  small.  In 
the  end  of  September,  1874,  the  north,  west  and  south  sides 
of  the  cone  were  so  clear  of  snow,  that  bare  frroiind  reached 
the  top  between  the  ])atchos.  In  1 87.'^-4  Constantinople,  at 
the  sea  level,  was  blocked  up  wi'-h  snow;  and  wolves  were 
driven  in  from  the  jdains,  to  feed  on  town  refuse  The  Shasta 
j^lacier  therefore  is  comparable  to  small  ghv-Mers  on  Mourit 
Ararat,  and  in  the  western  Caucasus. 

u  2 
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Mount  Hood  in  Oregon  is  said  to  be  17,000,  otherwise 
11,000  feet  high.  It  stands  about  the  latitude  of  Geneva. 
Witii  a  good  telescope  I  clearly  saw  the  riven  forms  of  nev(5, 
or  of  glaciers,  or  of  lava,  beneath  new  snow  on  the  west  side 
of  the  cone.  I  believe  that  I  saw  a  glacier,  but  I  am  not 
sure.  None  of  these  riven  masses  reached  the  timber  line. 
That  line,  on  the  cone  of  Mount  Hood,  is  higher  than  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Cascade  range.  The  glacier  region  then 
ends  above  the  general  level  of  the  hills.  So  far  as  I  know, 
a  few  small  glaciers  only  are  perched  on  isolated  volcanic 
cones  south  of  Columbia  River. 

Mount  Rainier  in  Washington  Territory  is  at  the  end  of 
I'uget  Sound,  about  the  latitude  of  parts  of  the  Alps.  It  is  a 
cone  about  as  high  as  Mount  Ilood.  On  the  west;  slopes  I 
saw  larger  masses  of  riven  snow,  or  glaciers,  or  the  shape  of 
a  recent  lava  flood  under  snow  which  came  down  nearly  to 
the  timber  line.  That  line  still  rose  on  a  cone  far  above  the 
forest  which  covered  all  the  lower  hills  in  the  range.  I  could 
find  no  one  who  knew  the  facts,  but  I  suppose  that  no  glaciers 
exist  in  the  Cascade  range,  except  on  tall  volcanoes — I  think 
1  saw  glaciers  on  them,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Muant  Baler  so  far  as  I  could  make  out  for  mist  and 
distance  was  like  the  other  snowy  volcanic  cones  of  the 
region.  It  stands  about  the  latitude  of  Devonshire,  opposite 
to  Vancouver's  Island,  which  was  my  northern  limit  of  travel. 

According  to  Mr.  DalP  the  first  large  glacier  in  Alaska  is 
in  57°  0'  G"  N.  about  the  latitude  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Marks 
of  ancient  glaciers  abound  near  the  Culin  Hills  in  Skye,  and 

'  Alaula  and  its  licsnuras,  by  Mr.  'Willittia  II.  Dull.  Boston:  Leo  aud 
iSh(']iui'd. 
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there  tall  volcanic  cones  once  stood,  according  to  Mr.  Judd, 
who  writes  of  the  secondary  rocks  of  Scotland. 

Mount  St.  Ellas  is  10,000  feet  liigh,  in  Lat.  59'  33'  N. 
Long.  139°  42'  W.  It  is  about  the  latitude  of  Cape  Fare- 
well in  Qreenland  where  large  glaciers  exist,  and  of  Southern 
Norway  where  old  ice  marks  abound.  An  American  traveller 
who  had  been  several  times  to  Alaska  told  me  that  glaciers 
slide  off  Blount  St.  Elias  into  the  sea.  The  coast  climate 
corresponds  to  tliat  of  liergen  on  the  corresponding  Atlantic 
coast,  where  glaciers  reach  nearly  to  the  sea.  The  following 
are  means  at  Sitka  for  14  years— 1849-1802,  Winter,  31°  9  ; 
Summer,  54°  3  ;  mean  temperature,  42°  8  (Fahrenheit) ;  rainy 
days  245.  Annual  rainfall,  83'33  inches.  I  could  hear  of 
no  glaciers  north  or  east  of  Alaska.  The  present  state  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  north  of  37°.  Where  the  mountains 
are  high  enough  there,  a  few  glaciers  exist  near  the  coast, 
where  the  rainfidl  is  considerable.  Tiiey  get  down  lower  in 
the  north  and  enter  the  sea  about  00°. 

The  next  question  is — What  has  been  the  condition  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  shown  by  old  ice  marks  ? 

Has  the  limit  of  freezing  been  lowered  ?  Have  glaciers 
entered  the  sea  in  lower  latitudes  ?  Has  an  ice-cap  swept 
southwards  over  the  whole  land,  scoring  it  from  north  to 
south  ? 


VII r.— AMERICAN   ICE   MARKS. 

The  Cascade  range  is  attributed  by  American  geologists  to  a 
rise  in  cretaceous  times.  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  still  later 
tertiary  beds  lie  horizontally  on  the  flanks  of  volcanoes,  and 
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coiituin  abundantly  fossil  shells  of  living  species.  According 
to  Mr.  Dall  and  his  authorities,  tlie  coasts  of  America  and 
Asia  are  rising.  If  so,  IJehring's  Sea  may  dry  and  the  con- 
tinents join  north  of  Lat.  50°,  opposite  to  Atlantic  shoals 
between  Europe  and  America. 

Trofessor  Agassiz  found  marks  near  the  Equator  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon  was  filled  by  a 
great  glacier.  Erom  these  and  other  marks  he  inferred  the 
ice-cap  and  the  glacial  period. 

Mr.  Belt  found  marks  of  local  glaciers  on  mountains  in 
Central  America. 

A  local  geologist  has  found  marks  which  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  large  glacier  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  south  of 
'ST.  I  sought  carefully  and  found  no  marks  of  glaciatiou 
there. 

About  the  same  latitude  o)i  the  other  side  of  the  liocky 
Mountains,  I  found  marks  of  local  glaciers  about  I'ike's 
I'eak. 

iJr.  Hayden,  U.S.  Geologist,  whom  I  met  there,  told  me  that 
glacial  marks  abound  to  the  west  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
certain  lakes  which  are  marked  on  the  survey  map  about 
Lat.  ST. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  enough  to  prove  that  glaciers 
existed  in  the  liocky  Mountains,  that  land  was  raised  or  the 
limit  of  freezing  lowered,  or  that  the  climate  was  somehow 
colder  locally  than  it  now  is. 

I  found  clear  marks  oi  glaciers  at  Summit  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  a  little  north  of  37°.  Mr.  Dall  says  glaciers  were 
larger  of  old  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Such  old  marks  are 
commonly  explahied  by  an  astronomical  glacial  period.     I 
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suppose  that  some  of  them  may  he  accounted  for  geologically 
by  the  rise  of  land. 

As  the  region  between  Behving's  Straits  and  Alaska 
has  in  fact  risen,  that  water  way  into  the  Arctic  basin 
lias  been  blocked,  and  that  cliange  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  a  considerable  cliange  in  climate  on  tlie  Pacific 
coast. 

If,  as  I  suppose,  the  eastern  plains  of  America  have  risen, 
then  the  way  into  the  Arctic  basin  has  been  further  blocked 
(ju  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ii(jcky  Mountains.  That  change 
would  further  affect  climate  l>y  altering  the  flow  of  cold 
water.  The  Arctic  stream  of  the  Atlantic  may  have  reached 
lower  latitudes,  and  may  have  bred  local  glaciers  further 
south.  But  I  could  find  no  marks  of  I'olar  glaciation  or  of 
larger  glaciers  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  ;  none  in  the  plrins  of 
(Jalifornia,  even  below  the  lake  district;  none  near  Shasta 
Bute,  or  Mount  Hood  or  Mount  Bainier,  where  I  thought  I 
saw  glaciers. 

If  the  American  geological  dates  are  right,  there  has  been 
no  general  glacial  period  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America 
since  the  volcanoes  of  (.'ascade  range  boiled  up  in  early 
cretaceous  times.  If  these  lofty  volcanic  cones  were  swept 
away  there  would  be  no  glaciers  on  the  Pacific  coast  now, 
further  south  than  the  Uei'gen  (Jlaciers  on  tlie  Atlantic,  except 
that  Californian  glacier  which  I  did  not  see.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  present  state  of  matters  glacial  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  the  liocky  Mountains  is  near  the  maximum 
there  indicated  by  old  ice  marks  and  new  snow.  No  glacial 
mark  that  I  know  extends  from  tlie  mountains  into  the 
plains  in  California  or  in  Colorado  j  in  Oregon  or  Iowa.     I 
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saw  no  trace  of  Polar  glaciation  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  month  of  tlie  Columbia  River. 

I  suppose  that  glaciers  exist  and  have  existed  in  various 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  chiefly  because  of  local 
climate :  because  of  the  elevation  of  land,  and  the  consequent 
direction  of  ocean  circulation  for  the  time  ;  not  because  of 
the  earth's  position  with  reference  to  the  sun,  or  the  sun's 
position  with  reference  to  other  stars  in  space. 

I  ceased  to  believe  in  an  ice-cap  when  I  had  crossed 
America. 

My  faith  even  in  a  "general  Glacial  period"  was  rudely 
shaken  in  the  Pacific,  while  stringing  my  facts  together  after 
travelling  half  round  the  world. 

Now  let  me  try  to  t(!st  the  Glacial  period  by  considering 
the  largest  marks,  which  I  have  yet  attributed  to  glacial 
action. 


IX.— DENUDATION  BY   ICE,  FIRTHS,   ETC. 

I  WILL  not  stop  to  argue  that  glaciers  wear  rocks  under  them. 
The  majority  o<^  geologists  know  the  fact :  the  minority  would 
not  accept  my  autliority.  Glaciers  do  wear  rocks,  and  mark 
them.     They  would  wear  them  more  in  more  time. 

In  all  countries  where  glaciers  abound  or  have  abounded, 
deep,  rounded  grooves  furrow  hill-sides,  and  these  hold  firths 
when  they  reach  the  sea-level.  In  Norway,  in  Greenland, 
and  in  Alaska  firths  .abound.  IJut  south  of  glaciated  latitudes 
firths,  bays,  and  islands  are  rare  on  sea  coasts.  I  believe  that 
firths  commonly  are  large  marks  of  glacial  erosion.  The 
Black  Sea  near  the  Caucasus  is  devoid  of  good  harbours.     Of 
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glacial  erosion  even  by  lar<^e  local  glaciers  I  could  find  no 
trace  there,  or  on  the  I'acific  coast  in  California,  Oregon,  or 
Washington  Territory.  South  of  48"  N".  latitude  in  America 
there  are  no  tirths,  and  few  harbours  of  any  kind  exist  south 
of  I'uget  Sound.  Professor  Whitney,  tlie  Californian  Stale 
Geologist,  reported  that  "no  northern  drift  exists  in  California." 
Mr.  Dall  quotes  Whitney :  "  There  is  nothing  anywhere  in 
California  which  indicates  a  general  glacial  epoch  during 
which  ice  covered  the  whole  country  and  moved  bodies  of 
detritus  over  the  surface,  independently  of  its  present  con- 
figuration, as  is  seen  throughout  the  Eastern  States."  Mr. 
Dall,  whose  own  explorations  were  chiefly  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yukon  River,  about  the  latitudes  of  Iceland  near  the 
Arctic  circle,  adds : — "  The  same  is  eminently  true  so  far  as 
we  know  of  Alaska."  The  same  is  equally  true  so  far  as  I 
have  gone  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  the 
ilediterranean  and  Atlantic  in  Europe,  and  Asia;  between 
Hamilton  Inlet  in  Ljibrador  and  the  Potomac ;  at  St.  Louis, 
Colorado,  and  Cheyenne ;  between  the  Yosemite  Valley  in 
California,  and  Victoria  in  Vancouver's  Island.  Glacial  denu- 
dation in  all  these  regions.  Firths,  lakes,  and  small  marks 
indicate  lociJ  glaciers,  not  a  general  movement  from  north  to 
south  of  solid  Polar  ice. 

Tiiat  which  I  have  seen  shows  that  something  like  the 
existing  state  of  things  has  long  continued  on  this  earth  ; 
that  gradual  cooling  of  the  whole  mass  has  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  late  period  of  intense  cold,  but  that  cold  sea 
currents  and  their  climates  have  produced  the  same  results 
in  different  regions  which  they  now  produce  in  Greenland,  in 
Alaska,  and  wherever  they  flow.    They  lower  the  snow  plane. 
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Firths  prove  tliat  no  ice-cap  lias  passed  soutlxwards  over  lands 
where  deep  rock-grooves  radiate  to  all  points.  The  largest 
ice  marks  disprove  the  glacial  period.  That  period  must 
have  bred  large  glaciers  where  small  glaciers  e.xist.  But  no 
firths  are  opposite  to  the  small  glaciers  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 


X.-TIIE  WORK  OF  STREAMS. 


"  Denudation,"  in  geological  terms,  means  wearing  of  the 
Earth's  surface  to  an  amount  equal  to  all  beds  of  sediment. 

Every  agent  that  wears  rock  leaves  a  different  mark.  A 
glaciated  valley  has  a  rounded  section  ^-^  ;  a  stream  cuts  a  V 
or  Y.  The  action  of  a  stream  is  slow,  and  the  passage  of 
Polar  ice  would  efface  marks  made  by  streams.  Where  marks 
of  aqueous  erosion  are  large  and  old  they  disprove  glacial 
action.  The  waves  of  the  sea  hack  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
and  so  carve  out  cliffs,  and  plane  off  the  mass  which  glaciers 
and  streams  carve  and  furrow.  In  sailing  along  any  moun- 
tainous coast  these  valley  sections  are  conspicuous.  In 
Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  wliich  are  glaciated,  the  mouths 
of  glens  and  dales  are  rounded  ^-^.  In  the  lilack  Sea, 
Caucasian  valleys  are  all  V-shaped.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
along  the  Pacific  coast  of  California,  in  the  islands  of  Japan, 
and  along  the  coast  of  China,  Java,  &c.,  all  the  valleys  are 
V-shaped  where  the  land  is  not  glaciated. 

The  rocks  of  America,  like  all  others,  are  nuicli  weathered 
and  worn  by  running  water. 

The  State  Geologist  of  Iowa  reports  of  that  region,  between 
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tlie  ulississippi  and  Missouri,  tliat  "  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface  are  due  abuost  entirely  to  erosion  by  streams." 

The  same  author  sets  forth  evidence  of  the  glacial  origin 
of  drift  in  Iowa.  The  depth  of  furrows  cut  by  streams  is  a 
measure  of  tiirie  elapsed  since  the  glacial  drift  was  spread  on 
these  plains,  which  I  crossed  in  August  1874  between  41°  and 
42°  N.  latitude.  I  watched  the  j)lains  carefully  between 
Chicago  and  the  Itocky  Mountains,  and  came  independently 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  small  irregularities  of 
surface  south  of  Lat.  42°  are  due  to  erosion  by  streams,  not 
to  glacial  denudation.  Whatever  may  have  caused  the  de- 
pression of  tlie  beds  of  the  great  Americau  lakes  which  end 
at  Chicago,  all  these  lakes  have  shrunk  in  their  beds  in  con- 
secpience  of  erosion  by  streams  which  flow  out  of  them.  T 
believe  that  many  like  them  have  been  <lrained  dry  by  the 
same  process. 

River  Marks. — The  great  western  rivers  all  How  between 
bluffs,  in  alluvial  plains,  which  are  in  constant  motion.  The 
waters  are  thick  with  sediment  which  the  rivers  wash  from 
the  land,  deposit  and  remove,  and  roll  seawards.  xVll  their 
feeders  are  like  the  great  rivers.  Every  streandet  that  crosses 
the  railway  track  leaves  a  mark  which  is  a  copy  in  miniature 
of  the  greatest  western  river  "valleys."  Since  the  land  was 
last  raised  above  water,  each  stream  lias  dug  a  trench  througli 
the  pliiin  j)roportioned  to  its  size. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Valley  contains  recent  shells  and  otlier 
marine  fossils  and  drift.  The  river  has  dug  a  Ijed  like  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  proportioned  to  its  size  and  age.  It  begun 
to  dig  after  the  land  rose  from  the  sea. 

At  Haiuilton,  at  the  further  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  long. 
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even  slope  on  which  hind  streams  have  maile  little  impres- 
sion. It  is  bounded  by  a  cliff  or  high  bank  about  a  mile 
from  the  lake  shore.  The  high  bank  is  the  edge  of  a  higher 
tract  of  country  in  which  land  streams  have  made  consider- 
able furrows.  Beach  and  bank  mark  old  lake  limits,  and 
measure  the  fall  in  the  surface,  which  corresponds  to  the 
depth  of  the  trench  dug  by  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  other  end. 
That  part  of  the  great  river  is  not  so  old  as  the  Niagara  Kiver. 
That  stream  has  cut  a  trench  at  Buffalo.  There  Lake  Erie  is 
surrounded  by  a  shelving  plain  which  would  be  submerged  if 
the  channel  at  Buffalo  were  filled. 

Niagara  Falls  have  dug  a  caiion,  a  trench  between  bluffs, 
from  the  cliff  banks  of  Lake  Ontario  back  to  Niagara,  and 
that  canon  is  working  up  stream.  So  far  as  my  eye  could 
measure  it,  the  "horseshoe"  at  Niagara  has  gone  back  a  long 
way  since  I  saw  it  ten  years  ago.  When  the  deep  drain  gets 
to  Lake  Erie  it  will  dry,  and  the  river  will  begin  to  dig  in  a 
l)lain  which  now  is  covered  with  water.  The  old  lake  shores 
will  suffer  the  fate  of  the  shores  of  Ontario. 

At  Detroit  the  river  has  dug  a  third  trench  which  has 
lowered  the  level  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior. 
Old  water  levels  are  conspicuous  <in  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Some  of  these  are  at  considerable  heiglits,  and  may 
turn  out  to  be  raised  sea  margins. 

About  Chicago  at  the  southern  end  of  this  great  systeni 
of  lakes  and  rivers  the  ancient  lake  bottom  extends  far 
inland.  That  shelving  plain  is  l)Ounded  by  low  broad 
smooth  terraces  which  are  old  lake  shores.  They  ai-e  miles 
apart,  but  their  height  is  small.  The  water  tower  at  Chicago 
is  higher  than  any  point  between  the  lakes  an<l  the  Missis- 
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si])!)!.  Tlie  dniiii  at  Dcjtroit  accounts  for  tlie  fall  of  surface 
at  Chicago.  The  shrinking  of  all  these  lakes  is  in  conse- 
(juence  of  erosion  Ity  streams.  That  "prairie"  whicli  was 
last  sultnierged  is  smooth  and  devoid  of  forest  within  the  old 
lake  bounds.  The  higher  "  rolling  prairie  "  has  been  longer 
out  of  water ;  it  is  wooded,  and  it  is  furrowed  Ijy  streams 
and  washed  by  rains.  There  is  nothing  in  the  direction 
taken  by  streams  in  these  regions  to  indicate  the  previous 
movement  of  heavy  ice  from  north  to  .south.  The  wide 
liollow  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Clulf  of  Mexico  is 
tlie  only  meridional  groove  in  eastern  Xortli  America  that 
could  be  attributed  to  erosion  by  I'olar  ice.  As  the  State 
(Jeologist  reported,  all  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  are  due 
almost  entirely  to  "  erosion  by  streams  "  which  How  all  "ways. 
^Vt  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  or  any  big  plain  river  which 
lias  done  work  proportioned  to  its  size  and  age,  "  bluffs " 
give  a  section  of  the  plain  country  and  measure  the  work. 
The  action  of  running  water  is  as  manifest  on  the  American 
l»lains  as  it  is  on  a  plain  of  sea  sand  newly  ebbed  dry,  and 
freshly  worn  between  tides  by  land  waters. 

Within  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  great  lakes  American 
geologists  have  found  the  skeletons  of  creatures  mired  in 
bogs  ;  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  two-toed  and  thrice-toed  horses 
and  apes.  They  have  found  beds  of  leaves,  and  conclude 
I'rom  flora  and  fauna  that  the  climate  was  not  ccjlder,  but  warmer 
when  existing  lakes  were  larger,  and  when  large  lakes  existed 
which  now  are  drained  by  the  erosion  of  streams.  But 
glaciated  boulders  of  northern  origin  abound  in  drift  under 
the  lake  deposits  ;  and  under  that  drift  are  rocks  of  cretaceous 
age  with  marine  fossils  in  them  which  indicate  wan  i  water. 
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The  section  is  seen  in  the  blufl's.  We  <^et  this  sevie.s  about 
Lat.  40°,  42",  near  Chica'^o  :  Ist.  The  existing  state  of  things. 
2nd.  Iliglier  lake  h'vels  and  warmer  climate.  ?>r(l.  Drift 
composed  chiefly  of  rolled  stones  of  northern  origin,  with  a 
few  large  glaciated  erratics  in  some  regions  only.  4th.  Creta- 
ceous and  later  rocks  little  di.sturl)ed  with  fossils,  which  lived 
in  a  warm  shallow  sea.  All  these  reacJi  far  and  wide  in  a 
country  which  looks  as  flat  as  the  sea.  As  I  read  this  record 
now,  it  means  not  the  interjiolation  of  a  glacial  period,  but 
that  these  plains  rose  out  of  a  sea  like  the  Atlantic,  during  a 
period  whicli  was  at  lea.st  as  warm  as  tlie  present  time.  I 
hold  that  an  Arctic  current  carried  glacial  drift  south  to  Ijiit. 
37"  while  the  land  was  last  .submerged. 

I  see  no  place  for  a  glacial  ])eriod  in  this  series  which 
includes  marks  of  Prtlar  glaciation.  I  coidd  find  no  sign  of 
glaciation  of  anv  kind  west  of  the  Missouri,  no  moraine  at  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Polar  glaciation  in  the  plains  was  local. 
All  the  irregularities  of  that  wide  surface  are  due,  not  to 
northern  glaciation,  liut  almost  solely  to  "  late  erosion  by 
streams."  Theii-  work  is  insignifiwmt  when  contrasted  witb 
older  mountain  work  done  by  them  nearer  to  their  sources 
where  they  have  been  longer  at  work  if  these  plains  have 
risen  from  the  sea. 

CaFions. — A  canon  is  a  <leep  drain  cut  by  running  water. 
Arrived  at  the  Kocky  ^fountains  after  crossing  the  plains, 
forms  indicate  long-continued  uninternipted  "  erosion  by 
streams."  The  rivers  wliich  flow  over  the  plains  on  wide 
beds,  like  those  which  lan«l  streams  make  on  a  sea  strand, 
come  out  of  deep  canons.  Their  dimensions  are  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  streams  and  to  their  age,  but  all  are  of  one 
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pattern.  Miniature  canons  are  seen  in  every  clay  bank  and 
hill-side.  Nia<,'ara  is  a  canon.  Iii  the  llocky  Mountains,  as 
in  the  Caucasus,  hollows  of  the  same  pattern  abouiul  of 
every  size  and  in  every  material  up  to  granite  in  the 
Yoscmite  Valley,  and  tlio  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  At 
the  end  of  deep  canons,  about  Colorado  Springs,  the  river 
delta,  made  of  great  rolled  stones,  spreads  on  the  ]>lain 
like  an  open  fan.  It  is  not  a  moraine,  for  the  stones  are 
not  glaciated.  The  sides  of  the  narrow  granite  gorge  are 
steep  as  walls,  000  or  700  feet  high,  and  the  canon  ends 
at  a  fall,  which  is  working  slowly  back  into  the  gi-anite 
mountain.  The  canon  is  a  couple  of  miles  long,  and  drains 
a  "  corrie,"  Y- 

In  the  region  about  Carson  City,  the  capital  of  Nevada,  the 
land  is  dust  in  summer,  and  the  rivers  commonly  end  in 
"  sinks,"  where  they  evaporate.  Paints,  ink,  gum-  water,  and 
the  skin  dry  up.  The  country,  like  those  who  travel  through 
it,  is  parched  by  excessive  evaporation.  No  shower  of  rain 
had  fallen  there  between  May  and  September,  1874,  save 
one  thunder  plump.  But  that  shower  proved  the  eroding 
power  of  streams.  The  rain  fell  on  a  steep  hill-side. 
The  water  guttered  from  all  rills  into  one  Y-shaped 
canon,  where  a  tiny  rivulet  usually  trickles  over  a  yellow 
rock.  A  farmer  had  built  his  ranch  in  the  plain  near 
the  stream  for  irrigation.  There  the  flood  shot  out  ot 
the  canon.  In  a  few  hours  the  farm  was  buried  under 
stones  of  a  ton  weight,  under  gravel,  logs,  earth,  trees,  sand, 
and  rubbish  enough  to  make  a  new  farm  half  a  mile  s(iuare. 
One  house  was  swept  away;  another,  built  of  wood,  was 
turned  round ;  the  roads  were  destroyed,  and  then  all  returned 
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to  the  former  state  of  cloudless  serenity,  aiul  dried  ui).  ]iut 
the  fan  of  stuff  which  buried  the  ranch  remains  tliere  to 
show  what  erosion  by  streams  really  is,  and  how  water  digs 
canons  in  these  dry  mountains. 

As  is  the  canon  at  Niagara,  so  are  the  beds  of  rivers  gene- 
rally in  the  highlands  of  the  llocky  Mountains.  Green  River 
flows  over  horizontal  beds  whicli  American  geologists  date 
"  Miocene."  Tliese  contain  beds  of  coal  and  fossil  fish.  The 
streams  have  cut  nan-ow  drains  with  steep  walls  through 
these  beds.  On  opposite  sides,  the  strata  correspond  ;  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  unbroken  sandstone.  The  river  course 
is  not  angular.  The  water  winds  through  old,  hard  beds  of 
sand  rock,  as  water  winds  on  sand  in  the  prairie,  or  on  the 
rippled  sand  beach  which  the  tide  has  smoothed  for  streams 
to  engrave.  Since  this  plateau  was  last  raised  above  water, 
these  rivers  have  dug  these  canons,  of  which  many  are  at 
least  100  feet  deep.  But  these  are  the  head  waters  of  the 
Colorado.  After  flowing  more  than  GOO  miles  through  a  very 
dry  country,  the  waters  escape  from  the  mountains  into 
Californiau  plains  through  a  w.uding  canon,  which  is  said  to 
be  0,000  fe  :  deep,  and  little  wider  than  the  water  way.  I 
have  not  m  this  Grand  Canon,  but  1  have  spoken  with 
many  who  ive  explored  it  as  far  as  tliey  could  get.  They 
say  that  it  \  »uld  be  as  possible  to  shoot  Niagara  and  live,  as 
to  descend     le  Colorado.^ 

This   grand  sample  of  erosion  by  streams  has   a  delta 


1  A  book  lias  been  imblished  in  which  is  a  circunistantiiil  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  Colorado  by  a  miner  on  a  ra(t.  (Certain  recorded  events 
appeared  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  I  suppose  that  the  story  is 
mythical. 
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jtroportioiuid  to  its  size.  The  Colorado  has  dummod  up  the  head 
of  the  Clulf  of  California.  It  has  cut  off  an  ancient  sea- 
Itotloin  which  has  dried  uj),  and  now  is  ninety-four  feet  lower 
than  the  sea-level  in  the  Cull.  Tlie  land  now  is  a  dry 
(li'sert,  with  rec(!nt  sIksIIs  in  it,  and  beds  of  salt.  When  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Colorado  ])artially  irrij^ate  this  waste  it 
heconics  a  garden.  Dr.  AVozencraft,  of  the  Grrnt  licpnUic 
steamer,  informed  nie  that  Ik;  long  ago  proposed  to  irrigate 
tlie  wlujle  tract  from  the  Colorado.  It  has  been  projjosed  to 
\vi  in  the  sea,  in  order  io  increase  the  rainfall,  and  so  irrigate 
the  iieighliouring  dry  ccjuntry  indirectly.  JNIeantime  the 
Colorado  delta  rentains  in  the  Gulf  of  (.'alifornia,  great  in 
proportion  to  the  d«'pth  and  length  of  canons  which  end  only 
where  the  mountains  end,  and  begin  about  the  head  waters 
of  (Jreen  Ifiver,  where  I  saw  them  from  the  cars. 

This  kind  of  erosion  by  streams  is  characteristic  of  all  f  iie 
mountain  regions  of  America  south  of  the  latitudes  of  Puget 
Sound,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  A  drain  6,0(J0 
feet  deep  throws  the  date  of  the  (Jlacial  ])eriod  far  back. 
Whether  I  take  marks  which  can  be  explained  by  glacial 
erosion,  such  as  iirths,  valleys,  Likes,  &c.,  or  marks  which 
clearly  are  not  glacial,  such  as  peaks  and  canons,  I  find 
nothing  in  denudation  to  suggest  a  general  (llacial  period  in 
America  or  in  Euro])e.  In  plains,  shallow  trenches  are  dug 
by  rivers;  at  the  end  of  the  plains  is  the  semblance  of  an 
old  beach.  In  the  mountains  are  deep  drains  cut  by  the 
same  rivers  which  cut  the  shallow  drains  where  I  su^jpose 
a  recent  sea  to  have  covered  the  land.  On  this  supposed 
sea-bottom,  and  there  only  in  some  places,  I  find  traces  of 
Polar  glaciation  in  glacial  drift,  which  stops  near  3V°,  the 
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latitude  which  icebergs  now  reach  in  the  Atlantic.  Sup- 
posing old  Polar  glaciation  to  be  murine,  existing  causes 
account  for  all  the  glaciation  that  I  have  seen  between  the 
Volaa  and  the  Pacific. 


XL— BICIIRING'S  SEA. 

Now  let  me  look  forwards. 

It  is  provt  1  that  land  in  Europe  and  in  America  has  been 
repeatedly  sunk  and  raised.  While  it  answered  to  the  legal 
definition  of  "land  covered  with  water,"  it  was  ])rotecte(l 
from  all  kinds  of  suljaerial  waste,  and  erosion  by  ice  or  by 
streams.     Put  each  time  the  land  rose,  erosion  began  again. 

According  to  Mr.  l^all  and  his  authorities,  land  now 
covered  by  Pehring's  Sea  has  risen,  is  rising,  and  probably 
will  rise  above  tlie  sea-level  and  join  America  to  Asia. 
North  of  a  line  which  corresponds  to  tlie  limit  of  northern 
drift  in  Europe,  tlie  sea-l)ottom  will  probably  ebb  dry,  like 
the  margins  of  the  Anuirican  lakes,  or  raised  sea-margins,  or 
the  sea-margin  between  tides.  In  latitudes  corresponding  to 
Northern  Russia  and  Finland,  great  American  rivers  now 
flow  westward  into  a  shallow  sea,  which  has  bcui  sounded  for 
telegraphic  purjwses.  The  Yukon  enters  Pehring's  Sea  about 
lat.  G2°  north.  The  description  of  a  season  ])assed  there- 
abouts closely  resembles  a  description  of  climate  about  the 
Dwina  or  Neva.  The  summer  is  short  and  hot,  the  winter 
long  and  severe.  The  rivers  freeze  and  become  roads.  In 
spring  the  ice  goes  with  a  rush,  carrying  frozen  debris,  stones, 
timber,  rafts,  leaves,  and  mud,  to  spread  on  the  flat  bottom  of 
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a  sliallovv  sea.  Each  flood  is  like  the  Nevada  flood,  aided  by 
ice  and  by  the  sea.  Leaves  and  shells  prove  that  rolled  drift 
on  Paget  Sound  has  risen  from  the  sea.  The  sea  lias  cut 
throui^li  it,  and  now  is  forming  terraces  under  water  which 
are  seen  from  passing  ships  in  calms.  The  submarine  delta 
of  the  Yukon  grows  in  yearly  glacial  freshets,  and  by  a 
continuous  muddy  flow.  The  shores  of  l*uget  Sound  give 
sections  of  drift  which  seems  to  have  gathered  in  the  same 
way.  The  Alaska  glaciers  which  enter  the  see  in  the 
liititudes  of  glacier  tracts  in  Norway,  now  launch  and  scatter 
volcanic  boulders  from  the  coast  range.  Witliin  the  narrow 
limit  of  their  marine  glacial  drift,  the  res'ilt  must  resemble 
the  country  about  Vladikafkas,  where  large  Caucasian  stones 
occur  on  a  large  river  delta,  which  leads  back  to  a  small 
glacier  at  the  foot  of  Kasbeg.  Like  it  the  old  raised  marine 
drift  of  Puget  Sound  contains  a  few  large  erratics,  but  none 
of  volcanic  origin.  Tliat  deposit  seems  to  have  grown  as  the 
delta  of  the  Yukon  is  growing,  but  before  the  growth  of  the 
volcanic  coast  range. 

If  IV'luiiig's  Sea-bottom  does  become  dry  land,  the  surface 
of  it  will  be  like  the  plains  of  Iiussia,  the  American  plains, 
and  the  drift  regions  on  the  Pacific  coast.  According  to 
soundings,  shelving  slopes  and  flats  are  surrounded  by 
volcanoes,  against  which  Tertiary  and  other  beds  have  been 
tilted  up  or  bodily  raised.  If  the  sea  retii'cs  the  river  Yukon 
will  follow  it,  cutting  a  trench  in  the  submarine  delta,  like 
that  which  the  St.  Lawrence  has  cut  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  Gulf.  On  the  banks  of  the  growing  river,  and  on  the 
growing  margin  of  the  shrinking  sea,  "  Polar  glaciation  "  will 
be  recorded  only  by  anything  which   ice   may  now  carry 
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throudi  Belirino's  Straits.     As  no  Polar  drift  has  been  sc?n 

o  o 

south  of  lat.  50"  X.  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  modem  Pacific 
northern  drift  will  end  at  least  thirteen  degrees  furtlier  north 
than  modern  Atlantic  drift.  Near  Alaska  local  marine 
glacial  drift  will  he  represented  by  a  few  stones  of  volcanic 
origin,  dropped  from  small  icebergs  near  the  shore.  If  the 
glaciers  melt  they  will  leave  moraines  and  their  marks  on  the 
hills.  Water-marks  and  ice-marks  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  will  lead  through  plains  of  sand  and  mud  to  a  raised 
sea-margin,  to  long  deep  rounded  grooved  hollows,  to  the 
volcanic  coast  range ;  and  to  the  volcanic  sierra  whose  tops 
now  are  the  Aleutian  islands  and  Alaska.  Polar  marine 
glaciation  represented  by  erratics  or  by  the  trail  of  a  stranded 
berg  in  the  plains  will  lead  back  to  Pehi'ing's  Straits,  and  to 
the  rocks  from  which  the  boulders  came. 

The  new  country  will  be  very  like  old  lands  which  I  have 
lately  seen.  The  shallow  trench  dug  through  sand  and  drift 
by  the  muddy  Mississijijti  leads  back  to  the  shallow  Platte, 
and  to  the  dee])  water  worn  canons  of  the  Piocky  Mountains. 
They  must  be  old  because  deep,  the  rivers  lead  back  to  the 
semblance  of  a  sea-margin  near  the  hills,  to  fans  of  bonhlers, 
to  something  like  a  moraine  at  Pike's  Peak.  P)Ut  if  the  sea 
were  back  there,  it  would  have  no  firths  on  the  I'ocky 
Mountain  coast.  Poulders  in  one  ])art  (»f  the  Mississi]i]ii 
Valley  and  there  only  lead  back  to  I'anada,  and  to  the  Arctic 
Basin,  over  plains  which  I  believe  to  have  been  under  the 
ocean  when  the  boulders  were  cari'ied  to  .'57°  near  St.  Louis. 

Manifestly  land  now  covered  l»y  Pehiing's  Sea  if  raised 
will  be  very  like  land  in  Washington  Territory  which  has 
been  raised ;  or  land  about  the  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountains 
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wliicli  1  believe  to  have  liecn  raised.  The  valley  ol'  the 
Yukon  will  be  liice  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the 
country  near  it  like  Russia  east  of  Finland,  about  the  Dwina, 
or  Neva,  or  \^)l^fa. 

In  the  pr(>bal)le  case  of  Behring's  Sea  even  Polar  glacial 
marks  will  not  record  a  glacial  period.  Tiie  marks  which  I 
saw  in  the  same  latitudes  about  the  White  Sea  and  the 
American  lakes  in  187o  and  1874,  seem  to  record  something 
like  the  present  climate  of  I'ehring's  Sea.  If  so  then  the 
jicriod  of  I'olar  j^laciation  is  present.  An  ice-cap  may  be 
growing  but  the  glacial  period  is  nowhere  in  the  past.^ 

'  Jly  IVii'iiil  Mr.  Iklt,  autlior  of  Th''  Xatiiralifil  in,  Xunragiia,  and  other 
Wdi'ks,  jiriiitcd  liis  o|)ini()ii  on  the  {^liu-iMtiuii  of  .\iMcrie:i  in  the  Qwirtirly 
.loK.nia/  of  Sci'iic,  in  Ainil,  1875  ("Xiiij^iira,  (Uai'iiil  and  Post-Glacial,"  by 
Thoniits  Belt,  F.G.S.).  Hr  believes  in  a  Glacial  jteriod,  during  which  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  was  occupied  by  a  glacier.  The  whole  Eastern  Coast  of 
America,  down  as  far  south  a.s  New  ^'o^k,  must  have  been  block(!il  up  by  it. 
A  glacier  came  out  of  the  bod  of  the  Atlantic  up  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  direction  of  Greenland,  and  went  over  the  watershed  down  towards 
tlicGulf  of  Mexico.  The  same  anllior  accounts  for  drift  in  the  plains  of  Russia 
by  a  dam  of  I'olar  ice  which  caused  great  lakes  to  gather  there,  and  about 
Niagara  ajiparcntly  at  the  same  time,  lie  dates  the  Glacial  period  20,000 
years  ago.  llf  gives  reasons  for  his  belief,  which  merits  all  respect  due  to  the 
coed  of  an  able  man  who  has  sci'n  a  great  deal  of  the  world. 

At  the  latest  meeting  of  tlic  Geological  Society  in  .lune,  IS?."),  n  paper  was 
mentioned  of  which  a  condensed  aiistract  appears  in  the  ileport  :  "(Mi  the 
Sapcrlicial  Gc(dogy  of  the  Central  Uegiou  of  North  AmeriiM,  by  (!.  M. 
Dawson,  Esij.,  K.G.S.,  Assist.  Il.S.M.  Gc(dogist  to  II. M.  North  American 
lloundary  Commission. " 

The  rules  of  the  Society,  and  the  work  that  they  have  to  do,  often  delay  the 
]iublication  of  papers  ordered  to  be  printed  for  many  months.  The  iidbnna- 
tion  contained  in  a  paper  written  by  a  field  geologist,  who  described  an  arc  of 
a  circle  round  the  I'ole  about  lat.  49"  in  Ameiica,  would  have  been  very  in- 
structive for  me,  who  des(!ribed  an  ('([ual  arc  some  ten  degrees  further  south, 
and  joined  the  two  circles  by  travelling  up  and  down  both  coasts  to  striated 
rocks. 
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I  fjiioto  from  the  first  abstnu-t  printed  for  subseiiuent  condensation  :— 

^^  Mode  of  Glariation  and  Formrition  of  the  Drift  i^^'^^o.v/te.—Tlic  author  did 
not  find  any  evidenee  rendering  the  supposition  of  a  gn^it  northern  ice-cap 
necessary,  but  suggests  tliat  local  gla<.'iers  on  the  Liiurentian  axis  furnished  ice- 
bergs laden  with  boulders,  which  were  floated  across  the  then  submerged 
prairies  towards  the  Roeky  Mountains. 

"  l^he  JRocki/  Mountains  themselves  show  abundant  traces  of  glaciation 
.  .  .  .  but  striation  was  only  ob.served  in  a  single  locality,  and  there  coincided 
with  the  main  direction  of  tlie  valley." 

Professor  Dana  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  mi'  "  Xotes  on  some  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Glacial  Kra,  and  their  Origin  ;  in  Book  Notices."  {American 
Journal  of  Sdt-nrc,  vol.  ix.  1875.)  The  paper  shows  the  stronghold  of  the 
ice-cap  and  Glacial  period  in  books.  Professor  Dana's  own  well-known  books, 
and  his  remarks  in  this  paper,  indicate  his  ojiinion. 

The  Glacial  period  appears  to  have  begun  to  wane  in  North  America. 


XII.— THE   PACIFIC   AND   ITS  CLIMATE. 

Ocean  circulation  is  iimch  liindorcd  in  tlie  Pacific,  but  law.s 
which  govern  it  in  tlie  Atlantic  are  gowl  all  over  the  world. 
P»eliring'.s  Straits  are  but  fifty-four  miles  wide,  and  generally 
less  than  150  feet  deep.  Behring's  Sea  is  shallow.  Al)0ut 
the  latitudes  of  Ireland  and  Xewfoundland,  the  way  into  the 
Arctic  basin  is  further  Idocked  by  long  sj^its  of  volcanic  land, 
and  by  sunken  land  of  tlie  same  kind;  by  chains  of  volcanic 
islands  with  shallow  straits.  About  the  northern  tropic  are 
groups  of  i.slands  and  shoals.  New  Zealaml,  Australia,  &c., 
hinder  tlu;  Antarctic  water  way.  Nevertheless,  the  North 
Pacific  has  an  Arctic  and  an  Equatorial  current,  and  a  circu- 
lation like  the  Atlantic.  A  diagram  drawn  on  board  shows 
the  temperature  of  sea  water  at  the  surface  taken  every  four 
hours  in  crossing  westwards  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama 
in  the   Great  RepuMii:  steamer,  October  3-28,  187  k     The 
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temperature  rose  from  57°  near  the  American  coast,  to  79° 
about  longitude  154°  22'  K,  and  fell  to  71"  near  Japan. 
1/iside  of  Japan  was  the  cold  stream  Imaging  the  coast  of 
Asia  like  the  cold  stream  which  hugs  the  American  coast 
inside  of  Newfoundland  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle. 

The  Costa  Rica  sailed  from  Yokohama  on  the  3rd  October, 
and  reached  Shangliai  on  the  10th.  The  lowest  temperature 
of  sea- water  observed,  on  the  4th,  near  Kobe,  was  GG°,  tlie 
highest  was  77°.  On  the  return  voyage,  October  loth  to  24th, 
the  lowest  temperature  was  06°  near  the  same  place,  the 
liighest  75°,  On  the  next  voyage  from  Yokohama  the  lowest 
temperature  was  on  the  29th,  after  a  deluge  of  heavy  rain, 
near  the  harbour.  The  surface  was  01°  outside  in  the 
Equatorial  Stream ;  the  sea  still  was  70°  to  00°,  These  four 
voyages  in  the  same  month  show  that  climate  in  the  Pacific 
is  greatly  affected  by  ocean  circulation. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  Costa  Rica  sailed  from 
Yokohama  for  Ilong  Kong,  running  against  the  racific  "  Gulf 
Stream."  The  water  ranged  80°,  70°,  82^  83°,  84°,  77°,  79°, 
8:!°,  84°,  85°,  87°,  &c.,  &c.  The  vessel  reached  Ilong  Kong 
on  the  10th.  The  coldest  water  was  near  Yokohama  at  8 
noon  and  4  I'.M.  on  the  8th,  77°,  70°,  77°.  The  hottest  was  at 
noon  on  the  10th,  near  Ilong  Kong,  87°.  The  air  then  was 
88°,  in  the  saloon  it  was  88°,  in  the  after  hold  92'.  The 
average  water  temperature  of  the  voyage  was  about  83°, 
the  range  only  11°.  At  th(!  same  time  on  the  American  side 
the  average  sea  temperature  was  57°  and  near  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  and  Shanghai  it  was  01°  or  thereabouts.  The  warm 
water  runs  up  towards  the  N.E.  because  displaced  by  cold 
water.     These  observations  prove  the  fact. 
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In  January  187')  I  crossed  the  Inland  and  Yellow  Seas  in 
the  Costa  liica  and  to(jk  these  observations  from  the  log. 
At  Yokohama  the  temperature  in  the  bay  was  greatly  affected 
by  cold  land  waters  and  by  wintry  air.  The  sea  was  45°. 
Outside,  tlie  warm  stream  was  63°  near  the  place  where  it 
was  66°  to  70"  in  siimmer,  Tliere  was  a  difference  in 
climate  of  18°  within  a  few  liours'  sail.  At  that  time  while 
Y'okohama  waters  were  45°,  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  the  air  was  25"  or  less.  There  was  a 
difference  of  more  than  40°  between  the  winter  climates  of 
small  Japanese  islands,  and  of  glens  inland.  In  the  narrow 
inland  sea  of  Japan,  temperature  fell  from  51°  at  Kobe  to 
46°.  On  entering  the  open  Ciiina  Sea  it  rose  4°,  but  still  was 
J  3°  colder  than  the  open  Tacific.  On  leaving  Nagasaki  we 
got  Pacific  water  at  60°  during  ei^'it  liours.  Having  crossed 
that  lane  we  ran  to  colder  water,  and  to  the  great  river 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  The  water  was  40°.  It  blew  a  gale,  it 
snowed  and  froze,  the  weather  fi^lt  colder  than  Lapland 
about  the  lat.  of  Suez,  near  Shanghai  31°  12'  N.  Lat.  1-21° 
30'  E.  Long. 

It  was  thus  practically  demonstrated  that  climates  are 
greatly  affected  by  ocean  circulation.  On  islands  off  Yoko- 
hama the  temperature  was  0:!°,  At  Yokohama  it  was  45°, 
on  the  hills  25".  In  the  China  Sea  00°,  near  the  coast  in  the 
cold  stream  40°.  Japan  was  warm  on  the  coast  while  China 
Avas  frozen.  So  Iceland  has  a  mild  climate  while  Greenland 
has  an  imsurveyed  coast,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  from 
cold  ;  all  because  of  oceanic  circulation.  The  shape  of  land 
under  water  and  above  it  affects  the  direction  of  movement 
in  the  sea.     According  to  a  late  American  survey  for  tele- 
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graphs,  tlie  sea  near  Japan  is  about  live  miles  deep,  and  a 
strong  cold  current  there  flows  southward  under  the  warm 
stream  which  flows  towards  the  north-east.  Xear  the 
Japanese  coast  in  shallower  water,  hot  and  colder  lanes  move 
side  by  side  as  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.^ 

In  the  transactions  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  22ud 
October  1873  to  15th  July  1874,  are  papers  on  marine  circu- 
lation, on  deep  sea  soundings,  and  on  the  meteorology  of 
Yokohama.  A  given  bulk  of  sea  water  is  heavier  at  33° 
than  it  is  at  85°  and  must  therefore  displace  lighter  water 
and  cause  circulation.  Captain  r)c]knap,  U.S.  Navy,  gives 
the  following  sample  of  temperature  near  the  Tropic  in  the 
North  Pacific.  It  gives  the  mechanical  force  which  is  the 
difference  in  weight  between  water  at  33°. 2  and  70°. 


No.3S>,  Lat.  23°-3]  N.Loiig.l61°  51'  E, 


Surface 

7C" 

Feet  dct'ii 

f>0 

73-5 

180 

73-48 

300 

73.  (i7 

4'JO 

73-45 

540 

70-24 

600 

07-83 

Feet  il- 

ip      060 

66-63 

720 

65-02 

780 

63-91 

840 

61-08 

900 

6102 

1,080 

59-98 

1,200 

58-56 

18,000 

33-02 

Temperature-   and   weight   account   for  movements  from 
and  towards  the  E(piator  and  I'oles.      The  earth's  eastward 

1  Tlie  soiiiidiiigs  made  by  the  Challcnijcr,  ]mlilislu'(l  in  the  Times  of  June 
23rd,  1875,  ronlirm  tlie  accuracy  of  this  souiidiiii,'.  The  icsult.s  of  the  expedi- 
tion, when  pulilished,  will  settle  nuestioiis  as  to  oceanic  i-irculiitiou  whicii 
hear  tipon  climate. 

"  The  tcmpcratui-e  of  maximum  density  of  sea  water  as  settled  hy  Despretz 
in  1837  is  25°-4  F.,  according  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Prestwich.  Froccediivjs  of  the 
Roijul  Society,  No.  154,  1874. 
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rotation  changes  the  direction.  Chilled  heavy  water  flowing 
towards  the  line  lags  behind  and  moves  westwards  and  sonth- 
wards  over  larger  circles  of  latitude.  Warmed  light  water 
revolving  eastwards  at  the  rate  of  the  Asian  coasts  nearer  to 
the  line,  displaced  and  lifted  by  heavier  Pcdar  waters,  moves 
faster  eastwards  than  smaller  circles  of  latitude  which  it 
crosses  in  flowing  northwards.  The  surface  current  in  fact 
flows  towards  the  north-east,  past  Japan,  while  the  unrler 
current  flows  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  shape  of  the  basin  determines  local  currents,  eddies, 
and  back  streams.  Captain  Belknap  reports  that  the  bed  of 
the  North  Pacific,  where  then  explored,  consists  of  shelving 
plains  of  clay,  oose,  sand,  pebbles  and  shingle  ;  with  occa- 
sional mountains.  One  near  California  is  4,000  feet  high. 
Six  submarine  elevations,  ranging  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet, 
were  found  west  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  sea-bottom 
has  hills  and  plains  like  dry  land. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Europe  and  America  have  risen 
above  the  sea-level,  Asia  also  has  ])een  submerged.  Japan  is 
a  plateau  like  that  of  Thibet,  five  miles  higher  than  sunken 
Pacific  plains ;  with  volcanic  cones  on  it  rising  14,000  feet 
higher,  like  peaks  in  tlie  Himalayas,  about  wbicli  large 
glaciers  form ;  at  greater  distances  from  the  earth's  centre, 
but  far  nearer  to  the  Equator.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Stolie/.ka, 
read  June  24th,  1<S74,  before  the  Geological  Society  in 
London,  shoM'S,  by  describing  marine  fossils,  that  Asian  land 
about  Kashgar  near  the  latitude  of  Japan  has  been  submerged 
and  subjected  to  volcanic  action,  and  raised.  In  like  manner, 
as  it  appears,  Asian  land  in  Japan  has  bulged  outwards, 
thoush   not  so  far  as  in  Thibet. 
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The  North  Pacific  lies  in  a  deep,  ru<:;gcd  hollow  surrounded 
by  volcanoes :  in  the  Sandwicli  Islands,  in  Java,  in  the 
I'liilippine  Islands,  in  Formosa,  Loochoo,  and  Japan,  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  in  Alaska,  in  Oregon  and  California, 
Northwards,  in  Behring's  Sea,  the  basin  is  shallow  and  the 
water  is  chilled.  Southwards,  the  China  seas  and  those 
about  the  islands  are  shallow,  and  there  near  the  Equator 
water  is  heated  to  87°. 

Because  the  shape  of  a  l)asin  governs  the  movements  of 
its  contents  the  "  Japan  Stream,"  wdiich  is  hindered  by  shal- 
lows in  the  north,  sweojjs  round  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska, 
and  Oregon  instead  of  entering  tlie  Arctic  Basin.  Like  the 
Gulf  Stream,  it  turns  southwards  about  Lat.  50°. 

Captain  Brown,^  in  treating  of  winds  and  currents  in  the 
vicinity  of  Japan,  shows  that  this  "gulf  stream"  of  the 
Pacific  does  send  a  small  branch  called  the  "Kamchatcka 
Current "  tlirough  Behring's  Straits.  It  leaves  the  main 
stream  about  Lat.  38°  N.,  Long.  150°  E.  A  cold  current, 
named  Oya-siwo,  of  small  breadtli  and  volume,  comes  from 
the  north,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Yezo.  It  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  "  Arctic  Current  "  of  the  Atlantic.  It  so  affects 
climate  that  the  Asian  coast,  about  the  latitude  of  Oporto  in 
Europe,  is  fast  bound  in  ice  for  twenty  miles  off  the  land 
during  the  whole  winter.^  Where  these  small  streams  of  hot 
and  cold  water  meet  about  the  Kurile  Islands,  about  the 
latitudes  of  Lisbon  and  London,  fogs  are  as  prevalent  as  they 
are  off  Ncjwfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  hot  and  cold 


>  Op.  cit. 

*  Tliis  lias  been  denied,  and  confirmed  by  other  authorities.     The  (pestioii 


will  be  settled  by  surveyors  now  at  work. 
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streams  meet  and  minj:!e  in  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  cold  waters 
of  the  inland  sea  and  of  the  Yellow  and  China  seas  are 
chilled  by  northern  waters  flowing  sonth-westward  through 
narrows,  and  hugging  the  Asian  coast  as  the  Atlantic  cold 
stream  hugs  the  American  shore.  The  resxUt  is  the  same. 
Climate  in  China  and  in  LaViratlor  is  colder  than  in  Japan 
and  Newfoundland,  and  ocean  circulation  is  the  immediate 
cause. 

Circular  storms,  typhoons,  and  cyclones  follow  the  track  of 
these  ocean  sti-cams  on  the  coiresponding  coasts  of  America 
and  Asia.  ^Monsoons  blow  from  noith-east  and  from  south- 
west according  to  the  sun's  position  at  different  seasons. 
They  do  not  affect  the  circulation  of  the  Tacific  to  any  great 
degree.  Atmospheric  and  oceanic  circulation  obey  the  same 
mechanical  laws.  IVith  result  from  solar  radiation,  and  must 
have  produced  like  effects  on  climate  ever  since  the  sun 
shone  upon  the  world. 

According  to  Di-.  llei>bnm\  climate  in  Japan  is  in  fact 
much  influenced  b)-  oceanic  circulation.  In  Lat.  35°,  26'  N., 
near  the  latitude  of  Gibitiltar  and  .San  Francisco,  at  Yokohama 
the  rainfall  is  above  the  average  of  most  countries.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  fall  >^itween  April  and  October.  The 
snowfall  is  very  liglit.  Ice  is  seldom  thicker  than  an  inch 
and  a  half.  The  average  temperature  of  seven  years  was 
58°  22.  Tlie  average  rainfall  7030  inches.  The  number  of 
rainy  days  varied  from  78  to  114.  Compared  to  Alaska  with 
245  rainy  day-s,  or  with  Oregon  oi)posite,  this  rainfall  is 
insignificant.  Compared  to  California  it  is  excessive.  All 
are  influenced  by  the  .:i<tme  oceanic  circulation.     The  great 
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racific  stream  warms  Yokohama  and  tlio  whole  Pacific  side 
of  Japan.  The  northern  side  is  chilled  by  cold  streams, 
lairds,  beasts  and  fishes,  fauna  and  flora,  differ  on  o])posite 
sides  of  the  Japanese  hills.  Kivers  which  flow  northwards 
teem  with  salmon  ;  none  are  found  in  beautiful  rivers  which 
enter  the  Pacific.  Sea  fish  also  differ  as  fish  do  that  flourish 
in  hot  and  in  cold  water. 

At  Yokohama,  near  the  warm  stream  the  snowfall  is  light. 
Iidaud  more  falls.  On  the  hills  I  had  a  rough  winter,  and 
walked  nearly  200  miles  in  deep  snow,  and  on  frozen  ground. 
^ly  glass  often  marked  2G°.  When  I  crossed  to  the  northern 
side  of  these  Avintry  hills,  I  found  deep  snow  and  hard  Christ- 
mas weather  in  plains  as  far  south  as  Granada,  the  garden  of 
Spain.  The  difference  was  caused  by  warm  sea  water  on  one 
coast  and  cold  on  the  other.  The  limit  of  freezing  is  raised 
and  lowered  in  the  air,  by  the  movements  of  sea  water  about 
Japan. 

r»ecause  no  wide  water  way  now  opens  into  the  Arctic 
Basin,  no  Marine  Polar  glaciatitm  now  goes  on  south  of 
Behring's  Sea.  Instead  of  reaching  ?>7°,  heavy  drift  ice  has 
not  been  seen  below  52°  in  the  Pacific.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  heavy  drift  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  on  the  Asian 
coast.  13ut  Kamschatka  is  equivalent  to  (Ireenland.  The 
results  of  circulation  are  the  same  in  different  degrees.  The 
Asian  coasts  a'-e  colder  than  the  opposite  American  coasts. 
The  Atlantic  American  coast  is  far  colder  than  the  opposite 
European  coasts.  A  region  of  clouds,  fogs,  and  storms  is  at 
the  meeting  of  hot  and  cold  waters  all  round  the  shallow 
edge  of  the  deep  basin  Nviiich  holds  the  Pacific  and  regulates 
its  circulation  by  its  shape. 
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The  circulation  docs  iu  fact  influence  all  coast  climates  and 
moves  glaciers.  As  iu  Norway,  so  iu  Alaska  the  climate  is 
even  moist  and  warm  on  the  western  side  of  the  coast  range 
next  to  the  warm  sea.  There  also  glaciers  grow  on  the  hills. 
As  in  Devonshire  and  Noruiandy,  so  in  Washington  Territory 
the  climate  is  soft,  moist,  mild  and  warm.  So  far  as  the 
influence  of  the  warm  stream  reaches  inland,  and  southwards 
on  the  American  Pacific  coasts,  there  moisture  and  warmth 
prevail,  and  the  coast  range  of  hills  is  misty.  Great  rolling 
masses  of  cloud  tower  high  above  the  coast  range  in  Oregon. 
They  condense  and  fall  as  rain  in  the  next  hollow.  The 
people  in  Oregon  say  that  it  rains  for  13  months  in  the  year, 
and  their  dusty  neighbours  call  them  "  Wcbfoots."  Their 
crops  never  fail ;  their  apples  brag  the  world.  Beyond  this 
hap])y  valley  in  Oregon  the  Cascade  liange,  with  its  volcanoes, 
catches  more  of  the  mist  of  the  Japan  stream  and  distils  rain 
and  rivers,  snow  and  glaciers.  IJeyond  that  range  the  next 
plain  is  dry  and  dusty.  In  that  region  of  Oregon  grapes 
flourish  and  flocks  grroAi  on  }'cllow  dried  up  hills  and  plains. 
Beyond  that  region  evea  I  he  Sierra  Nevada  fails  to  condense 
a  cloud  for  months.  Clearly,  all  this  variety  of  climate  in 
parallel  bands  of  the  isame  tract  results  not  from  astronomical 
changes  or  anything  more  complicated  than  normal  circula- 
tion in  sea  and  air.  In  California  the  "  0 olden  Gate,"  where 
land  waters  meet  the  warmer  sea,  is  commonly  curtained  by 
mist.  The  evening  sea  breeze  covers  the  low  heights  of  San 
Francisco  with  a  nightly  cap  of  chilly  clouds.  It  never  is 
excessively  hot  or  cold  thereabouts.  But  even  there  conden- 
sation rarely  gt  beyond  mist.  The  next  plain  is  dry  and 
hot.     Crops  often  fail  there  for  lack  of  moisture.     Grapes 
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flourish.      Beyond  this  plain  tlio  nioutituins  are  very   dry. 
lj(;tween  ^lay  and  Septeniljor,  1874,  oidy  one  slight  shower 
of  min  fell   in  the  Yoseinite  Valley.     It  was  considered  a 
phenomenon  and  causcil  catarrhs.     The  falls  then  were  mere 
rills.     Ihit  for  a  f(!W  distant  snow  patches  the  rills  would 
have  dried.     A  little  further  inland   rivers  end  in  sinks,  or 
feed  lakes  which  evaporate,  or  dry  uj)   in  salt  plains.     The 
sea  air  has  lieen  dried,  and  the  sea  has  been  cooled  at  the 
surface  in  flowing  round  the  J^orth  Pacific. 

While  it  rained  little  in  California,  in  1874,  rain  poured 
on  continuously  in  Oregon.  California  was  yellow  dust,  and 
heated  stone  ;  Oregon  was  green  with  rank  vegetation,  slippery 
with  mud.  Californians  were  burned  as  brown  as  their  dusty 
lields ;  men  of  the  same  breed  in  Oregon  had  rosy  fair  pale 
faces.  ^Meantime  in  Alaska  rain  j)oured,  and  the  local 
"  (ilacial  iieriod  "  flourished  there.  North  of  Alaska  was  the 
climate  of  liussia.  In  the  Northern  Pacific  islands  the  sun 
was  hidden  by  thick  mists  and  sea  fogs.  In  Japan  the  sun 
shone  or  rain  poured  according  to  the  wind.  When  I  got  to 
(Janton  I  shivered  in  the  tropics :  when  I  got  back  to  the  warm 
stream  off  Hong  Kong  the  sky  cleared  and  punkahs  wagged 
in  the  cabin  to  modify  excessive  heat. 

I  learned  practically  by  travelling  that  climates  are  greatly 
affected  by  ocean  circulation,  and  that  the  presence  and 
absence  of  glaciers  may  depend  on  local  climate. 

Within  its  limits  the  North  Pacific  circulates  like  the  North 
Atlantic ;  its  currents  affect  coast  climates  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  ^\ater  way  into  the  Arctic  basin  ever  was  opened  wide 
enough,  Marine  Polar  drift  may  have  reached  37"  without 
any  change  in  the  world's  climate.     Because  large  erratics  are 
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near  St.  Louis,  and  marks  of  largo  glaciers  near  San  Francisco, 
and  because  a  glacier  is  on  Shasta  Bute  in  California,  I  crossed 
tlie  Pacific  ex])ecting  to  find  northern  drift  and  moraines  on 
the  opposite  coasts  in  Japan. 


XIII.— JAPAN. 

Thu  first  thing  I  saw  in  Japan  was  a  mountain  as  big  as 
"Shasta"  or  "Mount  llood;"  of  the  same  form  as  Etna;  a 
volcano,  covered  near  the  toj)  with  snow.  It  was  Fuji  San, 
commouly  called  Fujiyama.  It  is  the  favourite  subject  of 
Japanese  artists  and  poets ;  it  is  holy,  and  a  place  of  ])il- 
grimage,  and  traditions  tell  that  it  grew  within  the  memory 
of  the  races  who  inhabit  the  country.  I  landed  expeciing 
to  find  glaciers  on  the  mountains,  glacial  boulders  as  common 
on  the  shore  as  they  are  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and 
tracks  of  glaciers  as  plain  as  they  are  at  the  base  of  Snfefell 
in  Iceland,  which  is  a  small  copy  of  "  The  beautiful  moun- 
tain Fuji  San." 

The  empire  of  Japan  has  not  been  geologically  surveyed. 
It  consists  of  a  numerous  cluster  of  islands  which  stand  off 
the  Asian  coast  as  the  British  Islands  stand  off  the  coast  of 
Eurojie,  and  Xowfoundhind  off  America.  Ye/o  in  the  north 
corresponds  in  latitude  to  the  Crimea,  and  is  about  as  large. 
Kiusu  in  the  south  is  near  the  latitude  of  Alexandria. 
Between  129"  and  144:°  east  longitude  a  long  range  of 
narrow  mountainous  islands  divides  the  great  Pacific  Equa- 
torial stream  from  the  small  Arctic  current  and  from  the 
shallow  cold  waters  of  the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 
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Off  Japan  the  raciiic  is  five  miles  deep.  The  Japanese 
^lountains  separate  districts  in  which  climates  Flora  and 
Fauna  differ  widely.  The  plains  between  the  sea  and  the 
hills  ap])ear  to  have  been  raised  in  late  geological  times. 
Piccent  sea  shells  are  in  a  steep  bank  of  stratified  sands 
near  Tokio,  the  capital.  That  bank  is  an  ancient  sea-margin. 
It  was  a  notable  feature  of  the  coast  first  seen  outside  of 
Yokohama,  and  I  traced  it  along  the  coast  for  a  hundred 
miles  at  least.  From  that  bank  the  land  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  hills,  for  about  ninety  miles.  Since  this  plateau 
bulged  large  rivers  have  done  little  work  on  it.  They  are 
kept  within  bounds  by  enormous  earthworks,  and  their 
■waters  are  spread  on  rice  fields.  Considerable  deposits  of 
''lavel  line  the  flanks  of  the  hills  at  many  i daces.  I  took 
them  for  raised  sea-margins,  but  I  found  no  shells.  The 
general  shape  of  these  Japanese  lowlands  is  like  that  of 
ground  which  has  been  smoothed  by  water. 

Earthquakes  constantly  occur.  They  average  one  a  month 
at  Yokohama.  I  felt  one  at  Tokio,  and  one  at  Kioto,  three 
hundred  miles  further  vv'est.  !M'iny  Japanese  volcanoes 
titlier  still  ar.;  active  or  were  active  within  historic  times. 
One  island  mountain  smokes  in  the  Pacific  olf  Yokohama. 
Fuji  San  is  a  fuil-si/ed  co])y  of  the  largest  of  the  cones  in 
Oregon.  It  is  visible  from  Tokio  more  than  seventy  miles 
from  its  base.  Like  Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples,  men  saw 
it  grow.     Tlie  story  is  that  it  grew  in  one  dny. 

Asanuiyamn,  about  eighty  miles  to  tlie  north  of  Tokio,  is 
constantly  blowing  oif  steam  through  a  polished  tube.  It 
may  l)e  about  1(),0()(^  feet  high.  Xai;  Tiii,  .-listant  about 
iiincU  miles  from  Tokio,  near  Nikko,  is  a  mountain  of  the 
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same  sliape,  with  a  crater  lake  and  beds  of  basalt  at  the 
foot.  As  far  as  I  could  see  in  clear  weather  from  Nikko, 
I  saw  cones  like  volcanoes  rising  from  plains.  Yczo  is 
volcanic,  and  strewn  with  pumice  and  ashes.  So  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  the  hills  are  made  of  folded  beds  of 
altered  crystalline  rocks,  through  which  volcarf^':;s  Ii^ac 
broken  along  lines  of  fracture  on  the  strike. 

I  travelled  90  miles  north  to  Nikko,  about  as  far  '6M~.  on 
the  Tokaido,  or  east  coast  road,  to  ^lianoshta ;  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  country  westwards  325  miles  t(j  Kioto,  the 
ancient  capital,  by  the  Nakasendo,  or  ]\Iiddle-j\rountain  road. 
I  went  to  Ko1)e,  otherwise  Hiogo,  and  steamed  thence  througli 
the  inland  sea  to  Nagasaki.  Thence  I  steamed  across  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  Shanghai.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
'ravellers,  who  gave  me  information  as  to  other  i)arts  of  this 
empire  of  Japan. 

I  was  always  expecting  to  find  moraines  and  stria-,  and 
looking  out  for  glaciers  on  Japanese  hills.  I  passed  thiwigli 
a  small  (llacial  ])eriod.  Heavy  snow  fell;  my  glass  marked 
27°  indoors.  Tlie  sun  slione,  the  snow  melted  and  fro/o 
again,  and  glazed  the  whole  laud  with  a  clear  slippery  varnisli 
of  ice.  More  snow  fell,  and  heat  aiul  cold  made  a  second 
coat  of  glazing.  Then  the  sun  got  the  better  of  it  on  a 
southern  slope  on  a  line  day,  and  my  road  become  poached 
mud.  Tlien  frost  got  the  best  of  the  battle  beliimt  a  hill, 
or  at  night,  or  under  cover  of  a  cloud.  Then  the  road  becann 
a  very  lough  rock,  veiy  hard  to  walk  on.  In  the  hnv 
grounds  this  state  of  things  did  not  e.xist ;  2,000  feet  mad'.- 
ihe  dill'erence. 

I  found  marks  of  erosion  by  .strcanis.     i  t'ound  V  valleys 
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on  hillsides,  in  all  materials  of  all  sizes,  up  to  long  glens. 
The  country  is  subject  to  great  floods,  their  marks  are  by 
the  rivers  and  in  their  deltas. 

The  islands  seen  from  the  sea  are  like  the  Greek  Islands, 
steep  hills  fluted  by  streams,  great  and  small.  Where  the 
coast  is  sheltered,  these  V  furrows  enter  tlie  sea,  as  they  enter 
the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  coasts  arc  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  as  they  are  about  Enoshima  and  Nagasaki ;  there  the 
coast-line  is  battered  into  the  usual  coast  forms  of  clifis,  with 
eaves,  and  outliers  broken  into  spires,  needles,  arches  and 
stacks,  like  those  which  abound  off  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  "  The  Arch  Piock  "  at  Nagasaki, "  the  Arch  Rock 
off  San  Francisco,  "  the  Needles  "  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
"  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  are  all 
of  one  marine  pattern.  I  saw  water  marks  familiar  to  mc 
from  childhood  everywhere  in  Japan. 

I  was  always  expecting  to  find  marks  of  glaciers,  where  I 
saw  the  foundations  of  glaciers  laid  daily  and  hourly  in  thin 
lavers.  P>ut  familiar  glacial  marks  there  were  none  that  I 
could  be  sura  (.f  on  these  frozen  highlands  up  to  about 
G,0()0  feet. 

The  Japanese  fashion  is  to  build  wooden  houses,  and  to 
plant  their  chief  posts  upon  big  stones.  The  palace  of  the 
]Mikado,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  castle  at  Tokio,  was  so  con- 
structed, and  it  was  lately  burned.  The  stones  had  been 
gathered  from  all  ])arts  of  the  empire.  Some  stood  in  rows 
where  the  palace  had  stood,  others  were  made  into  rockeries, 
in  fishponds,  and  in  those  quaint  gardens  in  which  the  Japan- 
ese delight.     One  stone  was  a  fossil  tree  sent  from  a  great 
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distance  to  the  Emperor  by  a  great  piince ;  most  of  them 
Avere  granite.  If  there  be  a  glaciated  boulder  in  Japan,  it  ought 
to  be  in  this  great  city  Ijuilt  on  stepping-stones.  I  never 
pt  v<1 ,'  likely  stone  without  examination.  I  did  not  liud  one 
glaci.  tone  in  three  months.  I  found  about  temples  and 
sacred  p^.^ces  great  numbers  of  largo,  smooth,  oval  rolled  masses 
of  granite  and  igneous  rocks,  which  might  be  erratics.  Many 
of  these  are  inscribed.  The  legend  often  is  a  record  of  the 
feat  performed  by  some  athlete,  who  lifted  the  stone  long  ago, 
or  is  now  performing.  When  I  got  to  the  hills  I  found  stones 
of  the  kind  piled  up  by  floods  at  the  end  of  canons,  or 
sjJTcad  in  fans  on  the  plains.  I  was  linally  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  are  water-worn  stones.  I  could  find  no 
inscription  to  record  that  ice  carried  one  of  them. 

Saghalien,  in  the  latitude  of  England,  is  frozen  to  the  main- 
land yearly.  The  sea  is  fiozen  off  Yezo,  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Crimea.  Tokio  is  not  nmcli  further  south  than  the  Gulf 
of  Pechelee,  which  freezes. 

I  still  expect  U)  hear  that  some  geologist  has  found  marks 
of  glaciation  on  some  of  these  large  stones  at  Tokio.  As  the 
sea  is  frozen  a  little  further  north,  sea  ice  may  have  helped 
to  move  these  rounded  boulders  south.  I  found  few  of  them 
near  Kioto,  Osaka,  Kobe,  or  Nagasaki,  inland  about  Lake 
Biwa,  or  on  the  sheltt;red  south  coasts  of  Ja])an,  where  earth- 
«[uake  waves  still  do  exceptional  work,  and  where  typhoons 
commit  terrible  havoc.  These  great  egg-shaped  stones 
l»uzzled  me,  and  puzzle  me  still.  The  record  on  the  hills  was 
jilain. 

There  is  not  one  single  hog- backed  ridge  or  rounded  hollow 
.^  >^  on  the  Nakasendo  road.      I  saw  nu  mark  of  erosion 
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that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  water  floods,  like  that  Nevada 
flood  wliicli  smothered  a  farm  in  1874 

From  the  Missouri  to  Nagasaki  there  is  nothing  whatsoever 
to  indicate  polar  glaciation  about  lat.  37".  There  is  nothing 
l)etween  the  Volga  and  tlie  coast  of  Europe  to  show  that 
polar  ice  pas^c'  soutli  of  "  the  limit  of  northern  marine 
drift."  Along  my  western  course,  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  coast  of  China,  I  saw  nothing  to  prove  any  world's 
climate  colder  than  the  present.  Instead  of  finding  marks 
of  polar  glaciation  on  all  meridians,  I  found  no  signs  of  an 
ice-cap  on  any  one  of  285  meridians  which  I  crossed  in 
1873-4-0,  about  lat.  37°.  When  1  had  got  so  lar  and  found 
that  polar  glaciation  now  is  marine,  and  old  marks  of  it 
local,  I  ceased  to  believe  in  an  ice-cap.  When  I  foimd  that 
those  local  marks  coincide  with  the  present  limit  of  northern 
drift  in  the  longest  water  way  now  open,  I  concluded  that 
polar  glaciation  is,  and  always  has  been,  marine  in  low 
latitu<les.  When  I  had  passed  Japan  in  deep  snow  anil 
biting  frost,  without  Hndiug  any  mark  of  any  kind  of 
glaciation  on  the  hills,  I  v.as  driven  to  believe  that  the 
limit  of  constant  freezing  never  has  approached  nearer  to  the 
earth's  centre,  and  that  the  present  is  the  coldest  period  which 
this  world  has  liorne. 

If  this  (piaking  earth,  which  shivers  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  wide  PaciKc,  and  spouts  hot  water  and  molten  stone  all 
round  the  margin  of  that  s(>a,  and  through  it,  is  a  heated  mass 
cooling  and  shrinking  within  a  wrinkled  skin  of  altered 
rocks,  its  time  for  cold  and  rest  ought  to  be  coming  on— nut 
passed  away. 
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XIV.— THE  INLAND,  YELLOW  AND  CHINA  SEAS.     JAPAN  TO 
CHINA  AND  SINGAPORE. 

The  temperatures  taken  January  21 — 29,  1875,  between 
Yokohama  and  Shangliai,  show  that  the  shallow  waters  west 
of  Japan  are  afl'ected  by  the  seasons,  by  inland  waters  and 
by  the  Arctic  current.  A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off  the 
(^hina  shore  we  met  the  mud  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  which 
flows  from  Central  Asia  eastward,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world.  A  storm  came  on  ;  water  froze  on  deck  ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  masts  were  yellow  with  mud  up  to 
the  cross-trees.  The  river  was  thick  with  mud,  the  banks 
were  mud,  and  the  laud  was  but  drier  mud  with  wet  places 
in  it,  covered  with  thousands  of  old  grave  mounds.  I  did 
not  go  up  the  river,  but  for  700  miles  it  flows  through  the 
same  flat  alluvial  country.  It  passes  one  small  range  of  low 
liills  below  llangkow.  There  are  no  large  stones  about  the 
river  or  on  its  banks.  I  could  hear  of  nothing  glacial  about 
this  part  of  the  world,  except  cold,  wintiy  weather,  and  snow 
storms  near  the  latitude  of  Suez  and  Alexandria.  The  sea 
was  frozen,  and  navigation  stopped  about  Pekin.  I  saw  only 
the  result  of  erosion  by  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  the 
world,  and  a  growing  delta  near  Shanghai.  But  large  glaciers 
abound  in  the  region  i'rom  which  these  great  Chinese  rivers 
ilow. 

In  February  we  ran  from  Shanghai  to  llong  Kong  against 
ihe  Ecjuatorial  Stream,  before  the  north-east  monsoon.     From 
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water  at  40°  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  ran  to  sea  water 
at  51°,  rising  to  54°,  G0°,  68°.  The  air  temperature  rose  from 
40°  to  59°.  One  result  of  a  cold  wind  blowing  over  warm 
water  was  sea  haze,  and  thick  weather  clouds  were  low  on 
hills,  and  damp  and  mildew  everywhere :  water  which  had 
cooled  to  63°  off  Yokohama,  was  68°  off  Hong  Kong.  We 
were  near  the  edge  of  the  great  upper  P'quatorial  Stream  of 
water ;  in  the  Arctic  under  current  of  air.  Shi])s  beating  to 
windward  keep  further  out  in  the  stream  ;  tlicy  go  outside  of 
Formosa,  and  pass  the  Loochoo  Islands  with  the  warm  moist 
climate  which  goes  all  the  way  to  Oregon. 

I  went  inland  100  miles  to  Canton,  stayed  there  a  week, 
and  never  saw  the  sun.  We  crouched  over  fires  in  the  tropics, 
and  shivered  at  49°,  because  the  warm  sea  was  too  far  off  to 
warm  the  polar  N.E.  wind.  It  blew  chilly  and  damp,  and 
tilled  tlie  air  with  clouds  and  haze.  A  hundred  miles  east- 
ward at  Hong  Kong,  temperature  ranged  ten  degrees  higher. 
On  the  18th  February  we  left  Hong  Kong  and  mist,  and 
jjassed  seawards  into  sunnner  heats  within  a  few  hours. 
The  water  rose  to  80°,  so  we  passed  to  the  climate  of  the 
stream,  which  we  crossed  twenty-five  degrees  further  north  in 
( )ctober  at  79°.  It  was  again  demonstrated  by  a  sudden  change 
iVom  winter  to  sunnner,  that  clinuites  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  normal  circidation  of  air  and  water. 

I  carefully  watched  mountain  forms  on  this  part  of  the 
Asian  coast,  and  saw  no  sign  of  glacial  action.  But  Avhere 
ice  now  forms  near  the  sea  level,  tropical  glaciers  must  have 
grown  in  a  general  Glacial  period.  I  saw  part  of  a  A  delta 
whose  sides  are  about  90  miles  long,  growing  amongst  water- 
worn,  weatherbeaten  hills  of  red  sandstone  and  granite.     I 
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saw  erosion  by  streums,  iind  strata  folded  and  IVacturod,  and 
mountains  hewn  ont  by  water  and  weather. 

The  tropical  cold  of  China  drov'e  me  to  l^elieve  that 
the  present  is  the  coldest  (jllacial  period  in  the  world's 
history. 

Singapore. — The  steady  under  current  of  the  X.]''.  mon- 
soon followed  us  fi'om  Shan<,fhai  to  Singapore  ;  an  upper 
current  of  water  v.'hich  comes  past  Borneo  flowfd  to  wind- 
ward on  its  way  to  Oregon.  IJut  it  got  warmer  as  we  got 
south.  On  the  20th  and  2 1st  Fel)ruary  water  was  78"  to  80", 
air  aboiit  the  same,  and  rain  at  7'^°  ffll  fi-om  higlier  regions  as 
rain  falls  in  the  tropics.  Where  such  floods  fall,  where 
rivers  begin  on  hill  tops,  full  grown  streams  and  cataracts, 
erosion  must  be  in  proportion.  If  one  Xcvada  shower 
moved  half  a  S(|uare  mile  of  rubbisli  in  a  few  hours,  stones 
in  the  deltas  of  tropical  torrents  may  rival  moraine  stmies  in 
size.  Our  engine  broke  and  for  two  days  we  drifted  witliin 
five  degi'ees  of  the  line.  We  sounded  in  45  fathoms,  and 
brought  up  gray  mud  like  chalk  full  of  minute  shells  and 
fragments  of  small  creatures  that  iloui'ish  and  ilo;it  in  water 
at  80°. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  sharks  gathered  about  tlio  ship.  We  Avere 
in  a  warm  shallow  sea  teeming  with  life,  like  that  from  which 
the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Kansas  were  deixtsited.  But  the 
warm  waters  in  which  life  so  abounds  flow  past  Japan  over 
water  chilled  nearly  to  freezing.  (Jiant  crabs,  corals,  and 
tropical  shells  live  near  the  frozen  seas  of  northern  Japan. 
This  modern  living,  floating  chalk  formation  may  reach 
glaciated  boulders  in  the  Xorth  Pacific. 

The  Straits. — About  the  Straits  of  Malacca  the  sea-margin 
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lias  risen.  The  mark  was  conspicuous  on  both  sides,  lli^h 
hills  were  conical ;  some  I  take  to  be  extinct  volcanoes.  At 
Singapore  the  rocks  are  red  and  yellow  grits  and  sandstones, 
much  disturbed.  1  ftjund  no  fossils.  J'ut  recent  shells  and 
coral  sand  are  under  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  which 
marks  the  old  sea-margin.  (Iranite  is  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing island.  Here  close  to  the  Equator  I  sought  diligently 
for  marks  of  that  ice-cap  in  which  I  had  been  told  to 
believe.  I  found  nothing  that  could  be  assigned  to  glacial 
action. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  hot :  people,  vegetation  and 
landscape,  sea  and  sky  are  tropical.  I>ut  the  Arctic  IST.E. 
wind  with  its  chilly  bursts  of  cool  rain  blew  steadily  on  to 
show  that  Arctic  water  and  weather  nuiy  reach  the  line  if 
the  way  is  open. 

I  have  shown  above  that  water  at  33°,  does  reach  the 
northern  tropic  in  the  Pacific  under  the  warm  stream,  and 
that  still  colder  water  underlies  water  at  87°  at  the  line  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.' 


XV.— JAVA. 

I  CROSSED  the  line  from  Singapore  to  Batavia  iu  IMarch,  and 
the  Arctic  wind  followed  towards  the  vertical  sun.  CJ"eat 
pillars  of  cloud  covered  the  sky  by  day,  which  turned  to 
pillars  of   fire  by  night.     Thunder  growled,  blue  lightning 

'  The  results  of  iho  Challengrr  L-xpuilition  stated  in  the  Timcn  of  June  21, 
IS".**,  show  tliat  a  great  layer  of  cold  waliT  undia-lies  the  warm  surfaee  watei' 
of  the  raritie.  My  old  inductions  have  Iteeu  tested  exi)erimentally  and  are 
true.     See  Frost  and  Fire. 
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flashed,  and  rain  poured  an  it  jxjurs  in  the  wet  monsoon.  I, 
a  West  Highlander,  never  saw  such  rain  before.  Tlie  coasts 
which  I  saw  were  long  flats,  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with 
dark  green  jungle.  ConicjJ  hills  rose  like  islands  in  the 
forest.  Hound  islands  rose  in  the  sea,  crowned  with  trees. 
"We  passed  wliole  palm  trees  adrift  in  tlie  warm  current. 
The  sea  grew  warmer.  It  was  8-'  in  the  Straits  of  ]\Ialacca, 
83°  near  Banca,  84'  near  IJatavia,  85°  near  Sanuirang.  Tliere 
was  nothing  whatsoever  near  tlie  Equator  to  suggest  the 
presence  of  the  Antarctic  ice-cap. 

There  was  much  to  suggest  a  late  rise  of  land  over  a  wide 
area.  The  shapes  of  the  hills  are  volcanic  or  water-worn, 
the  low  grounds  like  a  sea  bottom,  the  islands  were  like  the 
tops  of  hills  surrounded  by  coral  walls  and  shining  Leaches 
of  white  sand. 

From  I'atavia  1  went  up  800  feet  in  40  miles  to  Buitenzorg. 
There  from  March  'Jth  to  14th  we  lived  in  a  temperature  of  75° 
to  77^  at  the  base  of  a  volcanic  cone  7,000  feet  high,  which 
was  clear  oidy  once  for  a  few  hours.  The  air  Avas  thick  with 
moisture,  the  rivers  were  re<l  with  volcanic  mud  swept  down 
by  the  constant  drizzle  an«l  heavy  rains  which  fell  continually. 
The  colour  of  this  troi/ical  landscape  was  greyer  than  the 
"West  Highlands ;  the  sun  .shone  less  than  it  does  on  the 
Argyllshire  hills  in  mistiest  winter  weather.  But  when  the 
clouds  opened  the  sun  shone  with  might. 

In  the  famous  botanical  gardens  I  got  seeds  which  drift  to 
Xovaya  Zemlia  ;  one  j»lant  of  the  Entadd  Scandcns,  a  native 
of  Jfiva  and  Ceylon,  is  ten  years  old.  The  creeper  has  a 
small  leaf  and  flower,  and  grows  a  pod  near  three  feet  long. 
At  the  root  it  is  as  big  round  as  a  man's  body.     It  climbs  to 
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till!  top  of  a  higli  tree,  swings  tlience  like  a  sliip's  calile  to  a 
clump,  and  spreads  over  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  root.  I  had  got  to  one  plaee  where  seeds  grow  which  1 
have  gatiiered  from  distant  sea  coasts.  They  start  near  the 
straits  where  the  Ecjuatorial  stream  of  the  world  divides. 
Small  branches  enter  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  stream  rounds 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  becomes  the  "  Atlantic  (Julf 
Stream."  The  main  branch,  turned  by  the  islands,  and  by 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  flows  round  theXorth  Pacific.  It  starts 
at  a  temperature  of  80°.  I  crossed  it  off  Japan  at  79'. 
Equatorial  water  keeps  the  sea  open  near  tlie  entrance  of  the 
White  Sea,  where  I  crossed  it  in  August  1873. 

In  these  same  Java  gardens  a  mountain  stream  has  worked 
havoc,  rolling  great  stones  of  volcanic  origin  down  towards 
the  plains.  On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  tropical  rains 
have  cut  a  deep  ravine  from  the  crater,  to  the  plain  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  a  delta  below  the  cone.  The  stones  were 
etiual  in  size  to  stones  moved  by  alpine  glaciers.  I  sought 
carefully  and  found  no  sign  of  glacial  action  on  stone  or 
rock.  1  crossed  at  the  foot  of  Pangarango  an  extinct  volcano 
on  whose  sunnnit  Wallace  found  an  isolatetl  northern  flora 
growing.  He  accounted  for  it  as  a  remnant  of  the  Glacial 
jieriod.  If  the  seeds  of  EnUida  Scandcns  float  to  No.  ;»v;i 
ZcmHa,  seeds  may  float  from  Greenland  to  Florida.  When 
the  Asian  coasts  were  sunk,  noi-thern  seeds  might  float  from 
Kamchatka  to  Java  in  a  Pacific  Arctic  current.  Birds  might 
carry  them  to  hill  tops  and  to  the  cool  trojwcal  climate  in  which 
these  phmts  now  flourish.  A  primula  seed  entangled  in 
iliistledown  might  fly  with  the  X.E.  monsoon  from  Northern 
Asia  to  Pangarango.     One  great  gift  presented  by  a  native 
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])rince  to  the  T)iitc]i  was  a  sea-nut.  It  was  the  double  cocna- 
nut  which  grows  only  on  the  opposite  coast  in  the  Seychelles. 
The  tree  now  grows  in  the  gardens  at  Bnitenzorg.  That  same 
double  cocoa-nut  has  drifted  to  the  I'ritish  Tsles.  It  does  not 
require  a  Glacial  period  to  account  for  the  transport  of  smrdl 
seeds  to  the  top  of  a  newly  grown  volciino.  I  travelled  I'lHO 
miles  overland  in  Java,  and  found  no  sign  of  glaciation.  I 
found  marks  of  floods  and  the  Hoods  themselves,  and  signs 
of  recent  elevation  of  land.  I  saw  v(dcanoes  in  abundance, 
and  heard  of  a  recent  outburst  of  volcanic  mud  wh''  h  did 
great  damage  at  the  eastern  end.  Heat,  wet,  bad  re  ami 
a  broken  carriage  sent  me  to  sea  at  Samaraiig. 

On  the  return  voyage  to  Singa])ore  we  passed  a  "  bee- 
eater "  loO  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  Land-birds  are 
commonly  seen  on  this  voyage.  We  met  hawks  and  small 
land-birds  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  from  Japan.  Xarrow 
straits  cannot  bar  the  passage  of  flying  creatures.  The  sea 
was  covered  with  land-drift  washed  down  from  Dornco  and 
Sumatra.  Large  palm  trees  W(!re  abundant ;  flowers,  fruits, 
and  leaves  in  the  strait  which  opens  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
On  the  bcacdi  at  Singapore  I  picked  up  many  drift  fruits; 
hut  after  a  long  search  I  failed  to  get  a  "  Malacca  bean  "  in 
the  Straits.  At  other  seasons  these  seas  are  covered  with 
drift  moving  westwards  from  the  Archipelago  towards  Java 
and  Sumatra,  the  Straits,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tidal  cur- 
rents set  in  and  out,  but  the  drift  current  sets  westwards, 
and  generally  prevails  in  th(3  narrows. 
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XVr.-CKVLON. 

1  HAiLKiJ  from  Singaiioro  Aiiril  2ii(l,  and  ivucliod  Galle  on 
tin-  Till.  The  sea  water  was  85°  all  the  way.  Ilocks  at  the 
L'lnl  of  Simiati'a,  exposed  tu  Antarctic  waves,  are  liattered 
i)ito  the  usual  hjrins  of  stacks  and  spires.  The  mountains 
aliout  Acheen  seemed  to  be  volcanic  cones  ;  the  low  coast 
lauds  a  raised  sea-bottom,  with  battered  rctcks  in  tlie  forest. 
1  had  tlie  fortune  to  meet  a  {gentleman  mIki  iiad  been  .sur- 
vcyinj,'  in  Ijorneo.  The  low,  swampy  coast  jungles  there 
have  isolated  jj;ranite  "Tors"  in  them.  lie  saw  nothin<f 
l^lacial  and  ntAhing  volcanic,  so  far  as  he  travelled  in  Borneo. 
Ceyh)n  has  not  been  j^eologically  suivcyed.  The  moun- 
tains rise  I'rom  a  broad  plain,  which  surrounds  the  mountain 
district.  The  jdains  end  with  a  white  sandy  beach,  in  which 
are  battered  rocks.  !Many  rocky  islands  of  the  usual  surf- 
beaten  forms  stand  oil'  the  eastern  coast,  with  a  tall  light- 
house far  out  in  the  sea.  Ifocks  in  the  jjlain  have  the  same 
forms  as  rocks  in  the  surf,  and  at  sea.  If  the  sea-bottom 
were  raiscid,  it  would  be  an  extension  of  the  low  lands  of 
Ceylon.  From  the  steanu-rs,  while  apiiroachirig,  and  while 
leaving  the  island,  I  saw  from  a  distance  the  usual  marks  of 
erosion  by  streams  on  the  hills,  and  of  marine  erosion  in  the 
plains  and  in  the  surf  I  travelled  along  the  eastern  coast 
seventy  miles  from  Galle  to  Colomln.'  on  a  plain,  thence  by 
rail  and  coach  to  Newera  Elliya  105  miles,  up  G,500  feet.  I 
went  to  the  highest  ])oint  in  Ceylon,  the  toj)  of  Pedro  Tulla- 
galla,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tiience — riding,  driving,  and 
walking — I  tiavelled   southwards  through   the  hi'ly   coffee 
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districts  to  Kandy.  Thence  we  travelled  nortli wards  down- 
hill to  Daiuhool,  and  out  into  the  plains  to  Anaradhapoora 
and  Kureiiegalla,  to  Ne^umljo  on  the  coast.  Thence  I  re- 
turned by  Colombo  and  to  Oalle.  I  travelled  nearly  GOO 
miles  in  Ceylon  between  April  8th  and  May  17th.  I  could 
find  no  mark  of  glaciation  Avhatsoever. 

The  rocks  near  Galle  are  red  sandstones  and  grits,  greatly 
folded  with  a  nortlieily  strike,  very  like  the  rocks  at  Singa- 
])ore.  I  could  find  no  fossils.  These  beds  are  traversed  by 
dykes  near  Galle.  The  beach  is  constantly  beaten  by  a  heavy 
surf,  and  the  rocks  are  worn  with  fine  sand.  Harder  beds  or 
dykes  rise  in  tlie  surf,  worn  and  rounded.  Their  sliape  varies 
with  the  composition  of  the  rock.  Where  the  beds  are  on 
edge,  and  the  dip  nearly  vertical,  the  rock  is  fluted  and 
channelled  vertically.  Where  the  beds  are  horizontal,  tlie 
softer  parts  wear  horizontally.  But  the  action  of  sand  and 
water  rounds  the  rock  l)y  ceaseles.i  slow  waste.  Whenever  I 
saw  a  rock  in  the  surf  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  it  was  a 
rounded  smooth  boss.  On  the  railroad,  in  the  hill  country, 
and  so  far  as  I  travelled  northwards,  the  rocks  are  crystalline 
gneiss,  greatly  folded  and  contorted,  with  the  same  nortlierly 
strike.  On  the  I'eak  the  beds  dip  72°  KE.,  and  strike  N.W., 
S.E.  Garnets  ihouiid  tliere  ;  gems  are  found  in  gravel  else- 
where. I  saw  large  plates  of  mica  and  glittering  stones  of 
diver.;  sorts  and  colours.  Beds  of  marl)le  occur  near  Ana- 
radhapoora. The  sculptured  stones  of  that  ancient  capitul 
are  liev  n  out  of  crystalline  white  limestone,  which  weatiiei-s 
red.  Tti  the  north  of  the  island  are  recent  beds  of  coral.  As 
I  have  said,  the  beach  is  sand.  Sand  iniderlies  mud  and 
soil  near  Colomlto.     Cinnamon  and  cocoa-mii3  grow  in  sand 
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of  the  same  kind  far  inland,  near  Negumbo.  Further  inland 
the  loose  soil  of  the  plain  is  cliiofly  made  of  small  angular 
delnis,  weathered  otF  the  gneiss  -whicli  is  close  under  it.  I 
saw  no  gxavel  on  the  beach.  I  could  find  no  Ijeds  of  gravel, 
no  clay,  and  no  fossils,  and  I  could  hear  of  none  in  the  plains 
inland,  I  suppose  that  all  the  sand  was  washed  off  this 
))lain  of  crumbling  gneiss.  The  })lain  rivers,  which  rise 
tventy  to  thirty  feet  in  Hoods,  leave  beds  of  angular  sand 
when  they  fall.  Only  near  the  hills  T  found  rolled  stones  in 
jiver  deltas  and  in  water-courses. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  the  hill  country.  About  1,300  tanks 
have  been  made  in  the  low  country  by  constructing  "  Bunds  " 
in  hollows.  Lag0(.)ns  surround  the  coast.  They  are  natural 
tanks,  banked  seawards  by  sand  thrown  up  by  the  surf  and, 
overgrown  to  the  water's  edge  with  cocoa-nut  palms.  In 
tliese  shallow  hf,'liows  land  waters  gather,  and  boats  sail 
liuiidiecis  of  miles  close  to  the  sea-beach.  There  is  nothhig 
like  a  firth  on  the  coast. 

Tlie  only  rock  basins  are  pot  holes  and  "giants'  tubs," 
wliich  occur  in  water-courses  and  about  rocks  which  stud  the 
])laius.  There  is  no  sign  of  glaciation  in  Ceylon.  But  ice 
forms  at  Nevvera  KUiya  \y\\Q\\  the  sun  is  south  of  the  K([uator. 
On  the  12th  of  April,  when  the  sun  was  nearly  vertical,  the 
temperature  on  tlie  grass  at  sunrise  was  52°.  A  g^'^^ral 
Glacial  ])eriod  nmst  liave  lowered  the  freezing  limit  here,  and 
water  enough  falls  to  make  big  glaciers.  Ten  inches  fell  in 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  10th  of  April  at  Colombo. 

The  mountains  are  evcrywhen;  seamed  with  V  ravines 
cutting  through  the  hard  gneiss  in  all  directions.  Tliere  is 
not  one  rounded  hollow  or  hog-ba^k-ju  ridge  in  Ueylon.^^  ^^ 
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The  low  grounds  \diich  I  saw  I  took  for  very  remarkuble 
examples  of  marine  denudation.  Ceylon  at  the  end  of  Asia 
is  exposed  in  all  direction.^  save  one  to  tlie  full  sweep  of  the 
waves  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  The  surf  rolls  cr)nstantly  in 
over  a  shelving  bottom.  At  the  sea-niargiu  and  thence  to 
tlie  hills  the  shelving  surface  cuts  indifferently  through  all 
the  folds  in  the  gneiss. 

Wliere  a  hard  spur  extends  northwards  on  the  strike  from 
the  mountain  district,  it  is  prolonged  in  the  plain  by  isolated 
liills  and  bosses  of  the  same  hard  stone.  Some  are  near  2000 
l\iet  high.  These  rise  like  ishiuds  in  the  jungle.  Some  are 
square  like  "  the  Bible  rock,"  and  some  are  furrowed  by 
streams  like  rocks  in  Galle  harbour,  some  are  rounded; most 
are  bare  gneiss  weathering  to  angular  sand,  and  wearing  into 
chemical  and  mechanical  potholes.  On  some  lew  of  them 
great  blocks  of  tlie  same  stone  are  poised  like  rocking  stoi.oS 
in  Cornwall.  I  could  hear  of  no  "  eri'atics"  and  1  saw  none. 
I  attribute  these  blocks  to  weathering. 

The  l'Uei)hant  rock  at  Kurene-galla  is  somewhat  like  a 
couchant  elephant ;  from  some  points  of  view  it  rises  700  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  gneiss  there  is  much  contorted  :  the 
dip  is  nearly  vertical,  and  the  strike  and  long  axis  of  the 
hill  are  northerly.  l)istant  hills  on  the  .'-•ame  strike  an? 
broken  to  the  westward.  Great  part  of  this  strange  rock  is 
bare.  It  shells  olf  in  thick  layer-'  which  corrcsjtond  to  the 
curved  surface,  not  to  the  bedding.  T(»  avoid  slip'ping  on  a 
slope  of  30'  1  walked  down  barefoot,  and  realized  the  effect 
of  tropical  heat.  I  could  hardly  endure  the  heated  surface. 
To  a  given  depth  the  gneiss  is  daily  heated  to  lUO''  or  more. 
At  night  it  cools.     Expansion  and  contraction  i»roduce  some- 
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thing  like  cleavage  and  fracture  on  a  crackle  cup.  Mechanical 
aiid  chemical  action  of  rain  and  air  make  the  surface 
crumble. 

Fresh  and  growing  pot  holes  are  in  the  bare  gneiss.  "  The 
King's  bath  "  on  the  Elephant  rock  is  a  round  basin  about  20 
viirds  wide,  full  of  rain  water  and  rotting  leaves  to  make 
acids.  The  stream  which  ilows  out  of  this  natural  bath  is 
wearing  smaller  ]»ot  holes  below.  Such  rocks  weathering  and 
worn  stud  the  plains  of  Ceylon. 

Caves  commonly  are  sea  marks.  They  occur  at  consider- 
able heights  in  the  rocks.  The  rock  at  Dambool  is  350  feet 
higlier  than  the  plain.  Xear  the  top  is  a  cave  imder  a  ledge 
walled  in  like  a  miniature  co[)y  of  ^Nfagaspelion  in  Greece. 
It  is  a  rock  tenii)le.  Inside  are  images  of  Buddha  and  his 
disci])k'S,  the  fabulous  X.iga  liajalis,  and  mythical  or  historic 
kings  of  Ceylon.  Jioof  and  sides  arc  covered  with  painted 
legends  and  ornamental  designs.  No  weathering  goes  on 
there  now.  The  painted  roof  has  the  shape  of  numy  a  well- 
known  sea  cave  in  which  I  have  slept.  The  look-out  from 
l'm'  hill  top  over  the  green  jungle  with  its  gray  archipelago 
of  gneiss  rocks  suggests  a  sea  on  the  plahi.  This  cave  and 
othei's  like  it  nuiy  be  of  tlie  age  of  the  coral  rocks  in  Lhe 
north. 

A  rock  temple  at  Anaradh;i[ioora  is  hewn  out  of  a  shattered 
worn  mass  of  roeks  like  rocks  in  the  surf.  It  was  scidp- 
t...'e(l  by  the  hand  of  man  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  but 
the  surface  on  which  elephants  were  then  carved  in  low 
relief  still  bears  the  mai'ks  of  sea  waves. 

These  rocks,  plains  Juul   hills  of  Ceylon  are  remarkable. 
They  might   easily  be   mistaken    fur  glacial  work.      After 
VOL.   II.  U 
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careful  study,  I  believe  tliera  to  be  the  work  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  aided  by  a  tropical  svin  and  tropical  rains. 

The  foldiii--  of  tlie  gneiss  was  by  lateral  horizontal  pressure 
from  E.  and  W.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Equator. 


XVII.— THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 


If  ever  the  world  was  covered  with  ice,  marks  of  it  ought 
to  be  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  Polar  and 
drift  ice  now  come  nearest  to  tlie  Equator,  in  latitudes 
corresponding  to  old  marks  nortli  of  tlie  line  or  in  still 
lower  latitudes. 

Tlie  southern  portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  bounded  by 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Malayan  Archipelngo,  and  Australia,  and 
which  Ijeats  on  Ceylon,  has  a  system  of  Antarctic  circida- 
tion.  In  the  "  Indian  Ocean,"  under  the  line,  cold  water 
at  30"  flows  under  surface  water  at  85". 

There  are  no  glacial  marks  in  Java  or  Ceylon,  and  so  far 
ns  I  kmnv  none  have  been  found  on  the  African  coast 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Guardafui. 
The  general  system  of  atmospheric  circulation  goes  on  above 
the  Southern  Ocean  :  N.E.  and  S.W.  monsoons  follow  the  sun 
over  the  line.  The  circulation  of  water  goes  on  in  the  same 
fashion  so  far  as  the  shape  of  the  hollow  permits  the  water 
to  circulate. 

We  fell  in  with  the  S.W.  wind  on  the  20th  of  May, 
about  nine  degrees  nortli  of  the  line,  when  half  way  between 
Ceylon  and  Aden.  The  wind  was  due  at  Ceylon  about  that 
time.     It  was  a   cool,  damp,  pleasant  wind  which  brought 
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rain  and  thunder,  and  lowered  the  temperature  7"  to  79°. 
Tlie  water  grew  warmer  as  we  got  to  the  western  side  of  the 
basin.  It  was  85"  to  the  east  of  Ceylon.  It  was  86°  in  spite 
of  the  colder  rain  of  the  monsoon.  It  was  88'  at  Aden. 
For  some  days  it  rained  heavily,  and  blew  in  squalls.  The 
sea  rose,  the  rain  beat  down  the  sea  and  smoothed  the  waves. 
It  thundered  often,  and  waterspouts  whirled  past  northwards. 
The  sun  rose  astern  amongst  detached  clouds  like  islands  in 
tlie  east,  a  rainbow  arch  on  dark  blue  rain  clouds,  and  a 
darker  sea  was  ahead  to  the  west,  in  the  monsoon. 

^Ve  steamed  into  the  flank  of  the  Antaictic  wind  which 
liad  followed  the  sun  over  the  line  so  far  towards  the 
northern  tropic,  bound  for  Asia,  to  carry  the  rainy  season  to 
India  and  to  build  glaciers  between  27°  and  28°  N.  We 
crossed  the  path  of  the  same  wind  in  the  same  wet  weather, 
till  we  eighted  >Socotra  and  Africa.  Then  we  got  to  dry 
weather,  variable  winds  and  a  clear  sky  with  high  tropical 
clouds  in  it.  We  had  gone  through  the  Aveather  by  which 
Gertnans  explain  Indian  mythology.  Cape  Cuardafui  and  the 
idands  near  it  are  bedded  rocks  broken  into  sea  cliffs  and 
little  disturbed, 
forms. 


There    was    nothing   glacial   about   their 


XVIil.-ADEX  AND  THE  RED  SEA.' 

Aden   is   part   of  a   large    broken   crater.      The   axis  of  a 
uiued  cone  is  in  the  harbour.      Seen  from  a  distance  beds 

1  I  Icnni  from  ii  Piiiicr  liy  J.  Milne  (Qnartrrhj  Journal  of  tlu  Oeohriical 
Sociiti/,  No,  121),  read  Jiiiiuaiy  1875,  wliilo  I  was  in  Julian,  tliat  the  bottom 
ol'  the  Kcil  S(  a  is  rising,  llecfs  liavi'  slioalud  four  fiithunis  within  twenty 
years  in  tlie  (iulf  of  Suez.  If  tiuit  is  a  fact  the  canal  will  dry  up  ;  as  it  has 
not  dried,  the  fact  needs  proof. 
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on  Ijolli  sides  dip  away  from  the  axis  at  an  angle  which 
records  the  existence  of  a  mountain  as  large  as  the  volcanoes 
of  Oregon,  Japan,  or  Java,  say  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet 
high ;  or  of  a  crater  as  large  as  the  base  of  such  a  cone, 
like  Tankaban  Praw,  which  has  not  yet  grown  to  the  full 
height  of  its  neighbours  in  Java. 

Sea  water  at  .Vden  was  88°,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  sun's 
rays  very  powerful.  On  the  beach  I  found  a  recent  formation 
of  sand,  shells  and  broken  coral.  The  rocks  on  which  this 
rests  nre  volcanic,  bleak,  barren,  weathered  and  shattered, 
with  beds  of  blown  sea  sand  in  hollows.  The  great  Aden 
water  tanks  were  dry  for  lack  of  rain,  and  water  stills  were 
nt  work  on  sea  water  imitating  nature  whose  lire  is  in  the 
ijurning  sun. 

Why  are  these  tanks  dry,  and  why  is  Arabia  a  parched 

waste  within  a  few  hours  steaming  of  the  recurring  rain  floods 

of  the  south-west  monsoon  ?  South-west  of  Aden,  on  mountains 

high  enough  to  be  cool,  are  swamps  and  great  lakes  which 

feed  the  Nile.     The  S.AV.   wind  drops  its  load  of  distilled 

sea  water  on   these   condensers,  about  the  line,  in  Africa. 

Aden  is  dried  up  and  the  Nile  oveiflows  in  Kgypt,  because 

water  raised  liy  the  sun  in  the  South  Sc.is  is  condensed  in 

Africa,  before  the  S.W.   wind   gets    to  Arabia.      Daghistan 

also  is  dry,  because  the  south-west  wind  is  dried  before  it 

gets  to  the  Caucasus.     The  Caspian  Sea,  though  fed  by  the 

Volga  and  other  large  rivers,  keeps  down  its  level  by  evapora- 

t  ion.     Salt  Lake  is  shrinking  in  America,  so  is  the  Dead  Sea  in 

Palestine.     All  because  ol'  atmospheric  circulation,  and  the 

position  of  land  raised  high  enough  to  catch  and  condense 

fresh  water  distilled  from  the  salt  sea  by  the  sun's  rays. 
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On  the  26th  of  May  we  passed  a  group  of  volcanic  islands 
in  tJie  I'ed  8ea,  north  of  Aden.  .Some  truncated  cones  are 
nearly  perfect.  Other  hills  are  finished  cones  tliree  or  four 
hundred  feet  high.  Otheis  are  fragments  of  broken  cones 
and  craters  weathered  into  strange  sliajjcs  like  Aden,  hut 
^\iLh  their  conic  structure  manifest  in  all  sections.  In 
some  are  recent  faults  and  fractures.  On  the  sides  of  many 
of  these  island  hills  waves  have  made  clilfs. 

About  1  r.M.  on  the  2Gth  we  passed  Gib-el-teer.  It  is 
nearly  round,  from  two  to  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
four  to  live  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  chart  it  is  marked 
as  little  more  than  a  mile  wide.  It  certainly  is  far  wider 
now.  It  is  surromided  by  a  raised  sea  margin.  Trom  it 
rises  a  low  perfect  dome  of  dark  volcanic  rocks,  cinders  and 
thin  white  beds.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  are  two  small 
volcanic  cones.  In  the  top  of  the  highest  is  a  small  white 
crater  broken  to  the  north-west,  from  which  some  mineral 
spring  has  ilowed  leaving  a  white  curved  mark  amongst  the 
black  ashes  on  cone  and  dome.  This  island  has  certainly 
risen  bodily.  I'robably  tlie  raised  beach  and  the  long  hollow 
slope  below  it  mark  a  very  recent  elevation  of  this  volcanic 
area.  Where  I  could  see  the  coast  further  north,  I  saw 
conical  hills  and  a  low  raised  sea  margin.  That  sea  mark  is 
conspicuous  at  Suez.  The  who''e  isthmus  would  be  sub- 
mer«>ed  if  the  Eed  Sea  were  at  its  old  level. 

Except  in  the  Westmanna  Islands,  off  Iceland,  I  never 
saw  volcanic  forms  and  sections  of  them  so  numerous  and 
ci  iispicuous  in  a  small  area  on  a  small  scale.  I  had  never 
heard  or  read  about  these  islands.  These  monuments  of 
recent  volcanic  activity  and  of  enormous  waste  at  Aden  may 
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account  for  recent  sea  shells,  and  beds  of  rolled  stones  in  tin; 
sands  of  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa,  and  for  the  older 
bedded  rocks  which  are  well  seen  in  hills  near  Suez. 

This  part  of  the  world's  crust  has  bulged  outwards,  for 
these  older  bedded  rocks  have  Ijeen  bodily  raised  in  the  bed 
of  the  Eed  Sea ;  and  the  crust  has  broken,  so  as  to  let  volcanic 
fountains  of  fused  stone  rise.  Igneous  rocks  abound  on  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  between  Aden  and  the  Caucasus  ; 
between  Gib-el-teer,  Etna,  Stroniboli,  Vesuvius,  and  .Santorin. 
I  saw  a  bed  of  basalt  in  a  scarped  hill  near  Suez.  A 
prolongation  of  the  hollow  which  holds  the  lied  Sea  cuts 
through  the  volcanic  area  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  where 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  earthquakes,  and  nioveinents  in  the 
earth's  crust,  have  raised  and  lowered  the  sea  margin  on 
islands  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  world's  crust  is  in  motion  on  o]»posite  sides  of  Asia, 
about  the  same  latitudes  in  Greece  and  in  Japan.  Itocks  at 
Singapore  and  in  Ceylon  have  been  crushed  from  east  and 
west  between  two  long  lines  of  volcanic  hills,  whicli  indicate 
fracture  in  the  crust  under  them.  T  take  the  I'ed  Sea  to  be 
a  mark  of  a  fracture  in  the  crust.  On  it  we  met  a  stronj;, 
north-west,  cool  wind,  which  blew  steadily  for  five  days  along 
a  course  of  1,300  miles.  We  had  the  same  wind  riearly  all 
the  way  to  IMarseilles.  Not  one  of  the  cloud  forms  which  had 
been  common  all  the  way  from  llong  Kong  remained.  I  have 
never  seen  these  cloud  forms  out  of  tropical  regions.  Tlie  tem- 
perature of  sea-water  fell  from  88°  at  Aden  to  70"  near  Suez. 
Air  temperature  fell  from  80"  to  TT.  Water  in  the  shallow 
bitter  lakes  was  74°.  In  the  Mediterranean,  75"  to  7<J^^ 
1  My  glass  a  degree  and  a  half  too  liigli  when  tested. 
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Along  the  coast  of  tlio  Red  Sea  from  Aden  to  Suez,  a 
raised  sea  margin  proves  that  tlie  Mediterranean  once  joined 
the  Ited  Sea.  The  whole  tract  has  bulged  outwards,  raisin" 
bedded  rocks  more  than  2,000  feet,  which  still  are  horizontal 
or  slightly  inclined  at  Suez.  Erosion  by  streams  is  a  marked 
feature  of  these  dry  Egyptian  hills,  as  it  is  in  dry  Daghistan 
or  in  Nevada.  On  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  and 
White  Seas,  and  all  round  Scandinavia,  I  saw  raised  sea 
margins  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plains  of  Itussia  in  1873.  I 
returned  to  the  ]Mediterranean  from  a  round  of  the  world  in 
June,  1875,  satisfied  that  northern  glacial  drift  in  Europe  is 
marine,  and  records  a  recent  elevation  of  this  European  area 
by  the  forces  which  still  cause  the  earth's  crust  to  bend  and 
break  in  Japan. 

South  of  the  limit  of  northern  drift  in  Europe  I  saw  no 
signs  of  glaciation  in  1873  in  llussia,  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Turkey,  (Jreece,  Italy,  or  France;  in  1875  I  saw  none  in 
Egypt  or  Arabia  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Guardaf'ii,  in 
Sicily  or  on  the  coast  of  Corsica.  I  saw  none  in  Cyylon  or 
Java,  in  China,  Japan,  or  California.  Neither  north  nor 
south  of  the  line  could  I  discover  a  mark  of  an  ice-cap  or  a 
record  of  a  general  glacial  period. 


XIX.— CAUSES  OF  GEOLOGICAL  CHANGE. 

Active  causes  of  Geoh)gical  change  which  J  have  seen  at 
work  are  ihuse  which  must  have  long  acted.  I  mean  the 
normal  circulation  of  air  and  water  on  moving  solids.  The 
sun's  heat  rays  now  suffice  to  make  gases  and  fluids  circulate. 
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Where  these  rays  have  h-a.-t  power,  there  water  freezes.  The 
earth's  heat  does  not  suflue  to  warm  water  iive  miles  heh)W 
the  sea  level  in  the  Pacific.  iJut  the  earth's  internal  heat, 
and  cold  outside,  do  move  tlie  crust  on  which  ocean  and  air 
are  moved  by  the  sun's  rays. 

Movements  in  the  crust  alter  the  direction  of  movements 
in  the  ocean  and  in  the  air ;  and  so  affect  climate^  evapora- 
tion, and  condensation  Vxrally.  The  surface  is  most  worn 
where  most  rain  and  snow  fall  on  it,  where  the  largest  rivers 
and  glaciers  flow,  and  where  the  largest  waves  beat  hardest. 
The  waste  of  worn  land  gathers  in  hollows.  The  hollows 
become  high  ground^  where  the  earth's  crust  breaks  or 
bulges  outwards.  Hills  sink  into  hollows,  and  nuiy  become 
islands,  or  disajtpear  in  an  ocean  wliere  the  crust  folds 
inwards.  liaised  beds  of  sediment  with  their  foesils  are  the 
crumpled  stonebooksfrom  which  geologists  translate  chapters 
in  the  world's  ancien*  histor}'.  Antiquaries  and  historians 
read  for  later  chapters,  but  geological  changes  still  are  slowly 
going  on.  Eailhquakes  at  Yokohama  are  as  real  as  the 
ancient  ruin  of  Ponjpoii.  It  is  work  fit  for  astronomers  and 
men  of  science  to  explain  still  older  chajtters,  to  account  for 
and  explain  the  secular  cfxjling  of  the  earth  and  its  effects  on 
the  surface  of  the  glol>e. 

I  have  found  no  geological  record  of  an  astronomical  glacial 
period  in  travelling  westward  from  the  Caspian  round  the 
world  through  Egypt  to  England. 
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XX.— FRACTURES  AND   VOLCANOES. 


Thk  Nakaseiido  or  middle  mountain  road  of  Japan  led  me 
past  the  base  of  a  volcano  called  Asamayania.  It  is  a 
truncated  cone,  shaped  like  Vesuvius  in  1842.  For  more  than 
twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  it  the  soil  is  made  of  alternate 
heds  of  red  and  white  i)umice  and  ashes.  T  su})pose  that 
400  square  miles  may  represent  the  area  whicli  was  covered 
])artly  within  the  memory  of  old  men.  I  estimate  the  height 
of  the  mountain  at  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  south- 
west are  a  series  of  six  or  seven  broken  rings — the  renniants 
of  older  and  larger  cones  and  craters  like  Soninui.  Great 
cliffs  of  basalt,  near  a  thousand  feet  high,  face  one  glen  through 
which  I  passed  on  my  way  from  the  jtlains.  Pumice  cone, 
craters  and  basalt  were  all  thrown  u])  from  below.  In 
Decendjer,  1874,  cone  and  country  were  thickly  covered  with 
new  snow.  I  did  not  try  to  go  up.  It  was  cold  below,  and 
the  hardy  natives  said  thai  a  man  could  not  speak  for  cold 
on  the  top  of  their  mountain.  I  found  it  hard  work  to 
wade  through  snow  on  the  road.  Through  all  this  snow  and 
cold,  enough  steam  was  blown  throiigli  the  crater  to  drive 
all  the  engines  in  Japan.  Hot  springs  are  numerous  in  the 
wdiole  region.  The  needle  was  airected  near  the  mountain. 
About  thirty  miles  from  it  is  a  rock  of  magnetic  ironstone  to 
which  i)icks  and  shovels  adhere.  Fuji  San  and  a  neighbour- 
ing island  in  the  sea,  Asamayama  and  Nautai  arc  four 
great  volcanoes  on  a  curve  of  about  180  miles.  So  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  they  are  on  the  strike  of  folded  beds  of 
altered  rocks  which  only  show  iu  deep  water  courses.    These 
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vok'iuiocs  are  on  a  fracturo  in  the  earth's  crust.  Westwards 
of  this  fracture  are  hirge  tracts  of  l)ed(le(l  granite,  niuongst 
M'hicli  occur  the  famous  rock  crystals  of  Jai)an.  Newer  rock.';, 
all  much  fractured  and  folded,  extend  westward  for  three 
hundred  miles,  as  far  as  I  travelled.^ 

Great  as  the  force  of  volcanic  actif)n  has  heen  and  is  in 
this  region,  the  force  which  bent  and  broke  the  older  rocks  of 
which  this  part  (jf  Japan  is  made  was  far  greater.  It  is 
an  active  force,  for  the  earth  still  is  shaken  by  earthquakes. 
The  earth  trembles  almost  incessantly.  Every  now  ant^  then 
it  shakes  down  houses,  and  makt  trees  bend  as  in  a  storm  of 
wind.  Land  levels  altered  lately  in  the  plains  near  Yoko- 
hama, so  that  a  river  course  in  the  plain  became  a  pool  of 
standing  water.  The  crust  of  the  earth  was  bent  or  tilted 
np.  Tiie  gioiind  opened  so  that  a  road  became  impracticable 
and  had  to  be  remade.  The  crust  there  broke.  This  is  now 
going  on  in  Japan,  which  is  a  plateau  five  miles  higher  than 
the  basin  of  the  I'acitic  near  it.^ 

Fractured  and  crumpled  beds  of  sedimentary  rock,  and 
volcanoes  active  and  at  rest,  extend  from  beyond  Java  to 
Japan,  and  thence  all  round  the  North  Pacitic  to  Am.    ''•  •. 

^  Mr.  Judel,  in  his  paper  on  the  "Secondary  Eock.s  x.uul,"  of  whi' 

part  was  spoken  January  21st,  1874,  and  tlie  whoh^  ,         . d  in  Auc^ust,  sa^ 
(page  399)  :  "  The  great  intrusive  masses  being,  as  it  wci.     the  r"     -  of  a  tree 
of  which  stem  and  branches  and  leaves  are  represented  by  th    dykes,  lava 
streams,  and  cinder  piles  of  great  volcanic  cones." 

In  this  case  I  suppose  that  the  bedded  granite  will  turn  out  to  be  pari, 
of  the  stump  of  a  ruined  cone  like  those  which  still  bud  and  blossom  in  these 
snows. 

*  On  my  return  I  found  the  Geological  Society  busy  with  cpiestions  about 
subterranean  forces,  and  their  action  on  rocks  at  great  depths.  These  forces 
are  busily  working  and  altering  the  surface  in  Japan  now. 
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Tlicro  from  Alaska  down  to  Capo  Horn  rocks  are  bent  and 
broken.  Hot  waters:  and  vajiour.^,  and  liotter  lava  rise  from 
below ;  the  earth  quakes  and  portions  of  the  coast  rise  an^l 
fall,  bend  and  break. 

The  first  experience  of  an  earthquake  is  apt  to  suggest 
new  thoughts  ev.^n  though  the  shock  may  be  no  gj-eater  than 
the  rumbling  of  a  dray  cart  on  a  paved  way.  Land  in  Europe, 
in  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  has  sunk  and  risen,  rocks 
deposited  flat  have  been  bent  and  broken.  The  first  earth- 
quake shock  demonstrates  that  which  disturbed  rocks  record. 
The  world's  crust  still  is  in  motion.  "  It  has  a  core  of  fire 
and  a  crust  of  fossils."  ^ 

The  plains  of  Piu^sia  which  I  crossed  in  .1873  are  little 
disturbed,  but  rocks  of  which  they  are  made  are  tilted  up  in 
Scandinavia,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  the  Alps,  and  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  As  the  earth's  crust  is  in  motion,  these  plains 
may  have  Inilged  a  little  so  as  to  shift  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
A  line  of  fractun-d  sedimentary  beds  altered  and  disturbed, 
and  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rooks  protruding  through 
fractures  in  the  ciust,  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
Ireliind,  eastwards  to  the  coast  of  China,  at  Amoy  and 
Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere.  In  Japan  rocks  are  crumpled 
and  faulted,  and  there  also  igneous  rocks  fill  cracks.  There 
along  the  strike  of  folds  ui  sedimentary  rocks  volcanic  cones 
have  risen,  and  througli  tiiein  hot  water,  and  smoke,  and 
steam,  and  lava  rise  continually.  The  new  feature  in  my 
experience  was  that  I  felt  the  earth's  crust  moving  under  me, 
and  heard  the  houses  rattle  over  me,  and  awoke  to  think  once 
more  why  the  earth's  crust  moves. 

1  Oliver  Weiulell  Holmes  in  Elsie  Fenncr, 
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Anteclinal  ritlges  and  synclinal  trouglis  and  faults  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  range,  in  the  Sierra  Xevada,  in  the  liocky  Moun- 
tains, and  in  the  Atlantic  coast  range  of  North  America  agree 
in  general  strike  with  the  main  lines  of  volcanic  activity 
there.  As  in  Europe  so  in  North  America — which  I  crossed 
in  1874 — sedimentary  rocks  have  been  little  disturbed  in  Vt'ide 
tracts  between  wrinkles.  The  earth's  crust^  has  bulged  tliere 
enough  to  move  the  sea  from  the  place  where  shells  and  fish 
lived,  in  cretaceous  times  at  all  events.  There  the  crust 
appears  to  be  at  rest  now.  These  spring  waters  are  cold,  and 
volcanic  action  is  unknown.  I5ut  old  fractures  and  wrinkles 
cover  tlie  face  of  the  globe.  It  seemed  to  me  when  I  felt  the 
crust  move  and  heard  it  in  Jai)an  in  two  cities  300  miles 
apart,  after  travelling  there  from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  general  slow  contraction  of  a  cooling 
world  can  explain  the  sidelong  crush  which  has  crumpled 
rocks  on  the  scale  wliich  I  had  seen  on  my  round.  Manifestly 
if  all  folds  in  the  crust  which  I  had  seen  were  smoothed,  tiie 
world's  circumference  would  be  greater.  The  world  has 
shrunk.  ]5ecause  oi'  volcanic  activity  the  globe  must  be  hot 
within,  liecause  it  has  contracted  it  inust  have  cooled.  J'-at 
if  it  was  hotter,  where  is  the  place  for  a  ghicial  i)eriod  ?  If 
it  (existed  where  are  tlie  marks  ?     I  had  sought  ihem  in  vain. 

!Mere  volcanic  action,  great  as  it  is,  will  not  account  for 
nearly  parallel  wrinkles  extending  from  the  Atlantic  JJasin 
to  Cape  Horn,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  l\u!ilic. 

Between  San  Francisco  and  Fraser  lliver  volcanic  action  is 
conspicuous  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  upon  one 
American  line  of  disturbance  along  which  I  travelled.  The 
coast  range  contains  beds  of  coal  said  to  be  of  cretaceous  age. 
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It  consists  of  beds  mucli  altered,  disturbed  and  fractured. 
In  them  occur  ridges  and  dykes  of  granite  and  porphyry,  and 
metallic  veins.  The  Sacramento  Elver  flows  inland  from 
this  range  past  the  base  of  the  volcano  called  Shasta  Biite. 
The  sands  of  the  Sacramento  contain  gold,  but  no  gold 
has  been  fonnd  in  any  feeder  tliat  flows  from  the  cone  of 
Shasta,  or  from  any  other  volcano.  The  gold  came  into 
the  altered  i-ocks  of  the  coast  range  "with  quartz  before  the 
volcanoes  grew. 

The  Cascade  range  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  range  in 
California,  in  Oregon,  and  in  Washington  Territory.     It  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks.    Tiie.sc 
beds  are  three  or  four  thousand  feet  thick  where  I  passed 
them  on  the  Columbia  Itiver.     In  plains  in  these  regions 
basalt   covers  the  whole  country.     From  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  Dalles  the  river  banks  are  ba-sakic  or 
alluvial.     All  m^ighbouring  hills  that  I  reached  are  igneous  ; 
so  are  all  the  rocks  over  which  rivers  fall  in  the  plains  of 
Oregon.     Floods  of  fused  stone  have  poured  over  each  otlier 
at  long  intervals,  l>urying  in  turn  old  surfaces  on  which  trees 
grew,  rivers  ran,  lish  swam,  shells  lived,  and  lii'u  aliounded  on 
dry  ground.     They  seem  to  have  ooine  from  a  long  fault.     In 
the    Cascade  ranges   sheets  of  mure  recent  lava  have  cooled, 
have  broken  and  sunk  down,  and  have  been  raised  like  lavas 
in  Iceland.     The  world's  crust  has  l)ent  and  broken  there. 
Further  east  aie  more  Ihits  of  basalt,  and  of  lava,  and  dry 
plateaus  seanu'd  l>y  deep  canons.     Smoking  volcanic  cones, 
hot  s])rings,  sjiouting   g(>ya(i's  and   oUier  signs  of   volcanic 
activity  ])rove  that  the  W(jrld  is  hot  under  the  winter  snow 
in  North  Ame.  lea  all  the  way  Irom  the  sea  eastward  from 
Oregon  to  the   head   waters   of    the   Yellowstone,  aiul  tha 
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"  National  Park,"  Avliich  Dr.  Ilaydeu  discovered,  explored, 
described,  and  tried  to  preserve.  At  the  east  side  of  the 
Iiocky  Mountains  are  hot  springs.  The  area  of  volcanic 
activity  is  very  wide  in  North  America.  High  above  the 
Cascade  range  of  basalt  tower  snowy  cones  of  lava  and  aslies, 
wliich  reacli  11,000  feet,  14,000,  and  even  gTcater  heiglits.  All 
that  I  saw  were  of  one  pattern,  finislied  cones  with  the 
longest  slope  to  the  south-west.  Tliey  came  through  the  older 
basalt  on  the  axis  of  the  range  singly  and  in  groups.  Some 
smoke  and  are  active,  some  are  at  rest,  but  hot  at  the  top ; 
one  has  a  hot  sulpliur  spring  in  tlie  crater,  another  has 
scattered  ashes  far  and  wide  in  late  time?.  Tliey  are  volca- 
noes like  tliose  of  Japan  or  Iceland,  or  Java,  or  Sicily,  or  the 
Sieben  Gelarge  near  Bonn;  or  like  tiiose  old  volcanoes  which 
Mr.  Judd  inferred  from  them  remains  in  Skye,  Mull  and 
elsewliere,  in  Scotland. 

Instead  of  one  lltna  standing  10,874  feet  high,  or  a 
group  scattered  over  an  area  as  hig  as  Ireland  with  Hecla  for 
chief,  5,000  feet  high ;  ten  or  twelve  cones  as  big  as  Etna,  or 
bigger,  stand  in  line  on  a  ridge  between  the  Sacramento  and 
Fraser  rivers.  Ihit  the  broken  line  of  this  fiery  regiment  of 
giants  surrounds  the  I'acific  IVom  Cape  Horn  to  the  end  of 
Java.  ^lany  of  the  .same  tribe  are  in  Africa,  and  some  are 
within  the  Antarctic  circle.  When  weather  is  clear  in 
Oregon,  one  or  two  or  three  of  these  cones  apjiear  from 
their  urual  cloud  coverings  glittering  above  the  lower  blue 
ranges  of  basalt  and  dark  forest,  shining  like  clouds  in  the 
blue  sky.  Some  are  a  hundred  miles  from  the  n(>xt  of  the 
kind,  but  basalt  makes  the  line  continuous.  In  calm  clear 
evenings  each  cone  is  apt  to  condense  a  small  cloud  canoi)y. 
I  have  seen  a  row  of  grey  clouds  high  up  in  a  hard  clear  sky 
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'P4  answering  to  tlic  place  of  snowy  cones  far  below  my  horizon, 

wliicli  I  had  seen  in  travelling  inany  hundreds  of  miles  along 

the  lino.     All  this  is  volcanic  work  on  a  very  grand  scale, 

sufficient  as  it  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  world  is  hot 

l)elow  us,  but  the  fracture  and  folding  of  old  sedimentary 

beds  in  Oi'egon  and  elsewhere  in  Xoi'th  America  is  far  greater 

work,  for  which  volcanic  outbursts  do  not  account.     Cones 

result  from  a  force  which  throws  up  a  fountain  of  rubbish 

through  some  opening.     Flats  and  ridges  of  lava  and  basalt 

were  floods  of  m('lte<l  stone  which  flowed  throuqh  some  lon^ 

break  in  the  crust.     A  sidelong  crush  alone  accounts  for  long 

rifts  through  which  sucli  vast  floods  and  fountains  escaped, 

till  the  force  within  conquered  itself  and  sealed  the  opening. 

A  sidehmg  crush  fi'f)m  east  and  west  alone  accounts  for  the 

strike  in  the  mountains  of  North  America ;  for  the  general 

folding   of   rocks  in  that  wide  area;    and  for  the  lines  of 

fracture  through  which  basalt  and  volcanic  cones  rose  in  that 

part  of  Western  America  which  T  have  seen.     Such  crushing 

may  account  for  the  bulging  of  a  wholo  shattered  continent, 

and  for  the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean  with  all  its  hills. 

Xothing  less  than  the  general  .sliriiddng  of  a  cooling  world 

still  hot  within,  can  account  for  such  volcanic  action,  and  for 

the  crusliing  of  the  whole  crust. 

That  which  is  true  of  Japan  and  North  America  is  true  in 
Java,  close  to  the  line.  A  long  array  of  volcanoes  is  ranged 
on  the  strike  of  altered  rocks,  so  far  as  I  coidd  see  rocks  for 
the  tropical  forest  which  covei's  eveiythiug.  Some  of  these 
cones  are  finished,  and  the  force  which  built  them  has  broken 
out  at  the  base  in  a  hist  effort.  Some  are  truncated  and 
unlinished,  with  cones  growing  in  their  craters.     Some  are 
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cones  which  have  not  got  beyond  the  stage  of  a  great  ring, 
surrounding  the  axis  of  a  giowing  cone.  Some  are  broken, 
and  these  probably  are  tlie  oklest  samples.  All  the  forms 
that  I  saw  in  America,  Japan,  and  Java,  I  saw  in  miniature 
at  My-Vatten  in  Iceland.  The  growtli  of  a  volcano  is 
according  to  fixed  mechanical  laws  which  models  explain. 

Alluvial  plains  extend  from  the  Javanese  mountains  to  the 

coast,  and  seem  to  be  raised  sea  bottoms.     The  cones  have 

their  longest  slope  to  the  westward.    They  are  deeply  seamed 

by  waitr-courses.     Great  stones  are  in  deltas  near  the  steep 

hills.     Eed  mud  is  everywhere :  in  the  rivers,  on  the  plains, 

on  the  sea  margin,  and  in  the  sea.     The  last  matter  erupted 

in  Java  was  red  mud.     The  i-ivers  have  done  little  work  on 

the  plain.     In  the  hills,  marks  of  erosion  are  proportioned  to 

the  floods  of   tropical  rain    wliich   pour  in  these  wet,   hot 

regions.     There  as  in  Japan,  and  in  Xorth  America,  volcanic 

action  accounts  for  mud,  and  ashes,  sulp])ur,  and  hot  water 

thrown  upwards  to  build  cones  12,000  feet  high.     Hut  some- 

thiiig  greater  is  needed  to  account  for  the  lines  of  iVactui'e  on 

which  these  cones  are  built,  and  for  the  bulging  of  the  crust 

which  has  raised  the  ^lalayan  Archipelago  from  a  coral  sea. 

The  internal  heat  and  secular  cooling  and  contrr-  '!,.■.  of  the 

earth  appear  to  me  nearly  as  manifest  as  the  sun's  heat  and 

his  light.     That  which  is  true  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia, 

is  true  ol  Africa.     Volcanoes  are  active  or  recent  near  areas 

which  have  risen  from  the  Kca.     Something  connnon  to  the 

wiiole  earth  is  needed  to  account  for  the  raising  of  marine 

formations    which   ;';eologists   study  in   all   (piarters   of   the 

globe,  and  that  something  iijjpears  to  be  the  secular  cooling  of 

the  earth  which  again  makes  ii  past  glacial  period  improbable. 
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A  Glacial  period  is  improbable  in  tlie  history  of  a  cooling 
world.  American  geologists  attriljute  the  rise  of  tlie  Kocky 
Mountains  to  disturbance  in  cretaceous  times.  There  has 
been  no  general  (Jlacial  period  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  since 
they  rose,  because  of  deep  canons  and  other  old  marks  of 
aqueous  erosion,  and  because  there  are  no  conspicuous  marks 
of  any  general  glacial  action  between  the  ^Mississippi  and  the 
Californian  lake  district. 

Some  of  the  ranges  in  Oregon  are  newer  than  cretaceous 
times,  because  fossils  of  that  age  have  been  found  high  up  on 
Shasta  liute.  The  volcanoes  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  are  newer 
than  tertiary  beds  which  occur  on  their  flanks.  The  volcanoes 
of  Japan  are  of  recent  growth  ;  those  of  Java  are  growing. 
The  Oregon  cones  are  newer  than  gold  veins,  which  traverse 
Jurassic  rocks  according  to  local  geologists.  No  gold-ltearing 
veins  have  been  found  in  Californian  traps  or  lavas.  No 
washed  gold  has  been  found  in  any  streams  which  How  from 
volcanic  cones  on  the  I'aciiic  coast.  lUit  natural  gold-washing 
went  on  before  the  volcanoes  grew  to  their  present  size.  East 
of  California,  in  Nevnda,  miners  have  "  struck  "  old  river  beds 
with  rolled  stones  and  washed  gold  in  them  beneath  beds  of 
igneous  rock.     So  they  told  me.     I  found  petrified  trees  in 

1  These  notrs  wen-  iiiiiilr  wliilc  triivdling  nipidly  throngli  a  new  country, 
thickly  cos-cml  with  ilense  forest,  and  oliscured  by  lrc(inent  mists.  To  work 
out  the  volciiiiii'  plieiunn.  na  of  SeotLiud  iilone  has  eost  the  wliolo  power  nnd 
tiiim  of  geologists  and  g  ology.  1  thereforiJ  write  with  hesitation  about 
Oregon. 
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a  bed  of  sandstone  under  a  bed  of  rolled  stones  cemented 
together,  wliicli  bed  passed  under  about  4,000  feet  of  basalt 
at  the  narrows  of  the  Columbia  Hiver,  in  tlie  Oregon  "  Cas- 
cade range."  AVliere  the  river  has  worn  the  top  of  this  sand- 
stone bed,  the  old  stumps  stand  in  water,  as  if  the  trees  had 
lately  been  felled.  They  grew  before  Mount  Hood,  which  is 
near  the  jilace,  and  11,000  feet  high  at  least. 

North  of  Columbia  Eiver  it  seemed  to  me  that  sheets  of 
basalt  cover  part  of  the  Northern  Drift,  which  extends  north- 
wards over  the  whole  of  Washington  Territory.  At  Victoria, 
that  drift  overlies  striated  rocks  in  Vancouver's  Island.  Along 
Paget  Sound  the  northern  drift  is  chiefly  composed  of  beds 
of  rolled  stones,  sand,  and  gravel,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
thick  at  least.  Amongst  these  beds  recent  sea  shells  occur 
at  considerable  heights.  In  this  marine  drift  beds  of  lignite 
occur.  One  is  twelve  feet  thick,  aiul  the  timber  rafts  buried 
in  shingle  are  little  altered.  Lumberers  think  that  they  can 
recognize  trees  of  growing  species.  At  rare  intervals  a  few 
large  erratics  standing  in  the  growing  forest,  or  left  in  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  or  recently  wa.shed  from  a  gravel  l)luff  by  the 
sea,  give  this  marine  drift  a  glacial  character.  Striae  at  Vic- 
toria demonstrate  that  heavy  ice  there  passed  southwards 
over  the  rocks  before  they  were  coviired  with  Xortlu^rn  drift. 
The  drift  is  newer  than  these  ice  marks.  It  is  older  than  the 
Cascade  range,  for  I  could  discover  no  stones  of  volcanic  origin 
near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  which  er<"rs  Pugot  Sound, 
near  Tacoma,  and  flows  from  Mount  Kainier,  a  volcanic  cone, 
on  which  I  saw  what  T  supposed  to  be  a  glacicir.  All  the 
stones  that  I  could  find  there,  great  and  small,  were  smooth 
rolled  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  and  hard  rocks,  like  those 
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which  I  have  seen  in  northern  drift  in  Russia.  This  drift  is 
older  than  the  basalt  which  covers  it  near  the  Columbia  liiver. 
Xothiiig  like  it  is  known  further  south  on  the  I'acific  coast. 

It  seems  to  be  recorded  that  these  old  ice  marks,  and  this 
marine  northern  drift  about  the  latitude  of  Devonshire,  on 
the  Tacific  coast,  are  older  than  the  volcanic  coast  range,  which 
is  said  to  be  of  cretaceous  age,  and  as  old  as  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  Ikit  this  drift,  which  is  older  than  cretaceous 
times,  and  the  only  record  of  Polar  glaciation  that  I  could 
find  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  America,  or  in  Japan,  coincided 
with  a  climate  like  that  which  now  exists  about  Puget  Sound, 
and  which  has  existed  there  during  the  whole  period  according 
to  the  evidence  of  fossils  buried  in  the  drift  and  under  the  basalt. 
Shells  lived  in  the  sea  as  they  do  now ;  trees  now  grow  to  the 
extreme  height  of  300  feet ;  trees  then  grew  so  abundantly 
that  rafts  twelve  feet  thick  gathered  and  were  buried  under 
gravel  and  sand.  Then  as  now  a  few  large  stones  were 
dropped  from  ice  amongst  the  sea  shells.  J.ater  on,  floods  of 
basalt  buried  the  forest,  charred  some  of  the  rafts,  and  made 
them  brown  coal.  On  the  new  surfiice  grew  new  forests,  in 
which  life  flourished.  Elephants'  tusks  have  been  found  low 
down  in  the  basalt  series.  That  surface  was  buried  in  turn, 
and  new  floods  flowed  over  new  surfaces,  till  tlic  Cascade 
range  was  piled  up  4,000  feet  deep,  and  till  cones  grew  to 
their  full  size  of  11,000  feet  or  more.  The  whole  land 
bulged  and  rose,  mountains  and  all ;  the  drift  on  it  rose 
above  water,  and  then  land  waters,  and  sea  waves,  and  tides, 
began  to  dig  Puget  Sound  out  of  the  drift.  I  could  not  see 
a  solid  rock  in  a  day's  steaming  between  Tacoma  and  Victoria, 
till  near  Vancouver's  Island.     In  this  whole  record,  which 
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seems  to  be  continuous  from  cretaceous  times,  or  from  the 
rise  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  any  rate,  tliere  is  ro  phice 
left  for  a  general  Glacial  period  whicli  extinguishes  life. 

Under  4,000  feet  of  basalt  I  found  fossil  trees.  Local 
geologists  have  found  shells,  elepliants'  bones,  and  a  series  of 
fossil  records  between  the  leaves  of  tliis  great  stone  book  in 
sections  cut  throiigh  it  by  eroding  streams.  There  lias  b(^en 
no  Glacial  period  there.  There  are  no  marks  of  Polar  glacia- 
tion  anywhere  njar  the  present  limit  of  northern  drill  on  the 
Pacific  coasts. 

The  world  is  a  cooling  mass.  I  believe  that  the  present  is 
the  coldest  period  of  which  there  is  any  geological  record,  and 
that  Polar  glaciation  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  marine  in 
low  latitudes.^ 


XXII.— CON'CLUSION. 


I  HAVE  now  ranged  my  budget  of  facts  in  order.  I  left  home 
to  go  round  Europe,  July  24th,  1873,  and  turned  wi-stwards 
at  Astrakhan,  September  17tli.  I  got  home  after  lol  days, 
on  the  22nd  of  December. 

I  left  home  again  on  the  fith  of  July,  1874,  and  passed  the 
meridian  of  Astrakhan  westwards  (jn  the  2.3rd  of  May.  On 
the  7th  of  June  I  got  to  my  old  vtjute  at  Marsfilles ;  on  tlie 
9th  I  got  home,  after  following  the  setting  sun  for  .3."]7  days. 
I  saw  a  great  deal  in  tliese  488  days.     I  .saw   nothing   to 

1  A  report  by  thu  State  (Jcologist  of  Oregon  was  "orderfil  to  lie  printed" 
in  September,  1874.  I  hope  to  read  it  when  it  ajijieiirs.  From  ncw.spajier 
rejwrts,  I  learu  tliat  it  will  .show  in  detail  evidence  to  jirove  tiiat  the  basalt  of 
Oregon  covered  many  siirface.s  in  succession,  on  all  of  which  life  abounded. 
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indicate  a  general  (Jlacial  period  along-  the  routes.  Half  round 
tlie  world  I  saw  that  it  never  was  covered  by  an  ice-cap. 
Having  passed  along  a  whole  circle  of  longitude,  and  more 
tlian  a  quadrant  of  latitude  in  twenty  months  ;  having  been 
to  perpetual  snow  in  summer,  and  to  ti-opical  heat  in  winter 
in  mines,  I  have  ceased  to  believe  in  a  Glacial  period,  of  which 
I  can  find  no  marks  on  high  hills.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
volcanoes  of  Oregon,  Japan,  and  Java,  have  grown  since  the 
glacial  period.  The  crystalline  gneiss  hills  of  Ceylon  are  old 
and  hard.  There  are  no  glacial  marks  in  Ceylon.  But  ice 
there  forms  new  at  6,500  feet  al)ove  the  sea  at  tlie  foot  of 
Pedro  Tulagulla.  During  a  glacial  period  the  limit  of  freezing 
must  liave  been  lowered  everywhere,  and  glaciers  must  have 
grown  where  it  freezes  now,  and  where  ten  inclies  of  rain  now 
fall  in  twenty-four  liours.  After  careful  search  I  could  see 
iKjtliing  like  a  glacial  mark  of  any  kind,  from  a  firth  and 
rock  basin  to  a  scratched  pebble,  between  Victoria  in  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  tlie  highest  point  in  Ceylon.  I  saw 
nothing  glacial  on  the  way  to  Marseilles,  except  snow  in 
(J rate  and  Corsica. 

A  period  of  Polar  glaciation  has  begun,  and  is  chiefly 
marine  so  far.  H'  the  eartli  goes  on  cooling,  the  snow  plane 
may  come  down  even  on  Adam's  Peak,  and  extinguish  his 
race.  A  solid  ice-cap  may  yet  cover  the  land,  and  fill  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  grow  till  it  shuts  up  the  world.  But  I  have 
found  no  record  of  any  such  past  event.  The  secular  cooling 
of  the  eartii  is  a   manifest  fact   recorded   everywhere,  and 

ble  which  is  recorded  nowhere   that   I 
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been. 


jMy  conclusion  as  to  Polar  glaciation  is,  that  the  present  is 
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the  period  of  Polar  glaciation  and  the  "  Glacial  period," 
and  the  coldest  perio<l  that  tiio  world  has  felt  since  it  was 
a  fused  drop,  co<jling  in  space,  suhjoct  to  physical  laws 
which  govern  the  solar  system,  and  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  made. 


XXIII.-A  GEOLOGICAL  GLOBE. 


Jan.  28//;,  IS7.I. — I  have  vainly  sought  for  a  puhlishcd 
geological  glohe,  with  or  without  relief,  which  I  have  often 
missed.  I  have  therefore  tried  to  depict  that  which  I  have 
tried  to  descrilie.  I  liave  painted  a  12-inch  globe,  to  show 
the  position  of  glaciers  and  drifting  sea  ice,  and  of  northern 
glacial  drift,  so  far  as  I  have  learned  that  kind  of  superficial 
geology  from  l)Oijk>,  maps,  and  ohservation.  I  have  painted 
the  side  of  the  hrazen  meridian  white,  from  the  Pole  to  G0°  N., 
the  limit  of  glaciers  which  now  enter  the  sea  in  Greenland 
and  North  America.  To  'iV  N.  I  have  dotted  the  (^uadiant 
within  the  limit  of  Atlantic  drift.  On  the  edge  I  have 
marked  a  white  patch  at  3tr  X.,  for  small  American  and 
Asian  glaciers  which  exist  at  8,000  or  10,000  feet  above  tlic  sea. 
I  have  put  a  larger  j>atch  between  27°  and  28°  N.,  fur  an 
Asian  glacier  of  larger  size,  which  ends  about  lo,000  feet 
above  the  tide.  Taking  all  that  together,  and  given  like 
meteorological  and  other  conditions,  scattered  marks  of  old 
glacial  action  piol»a1»ly  register  scattered  local  climates,  like 
those  which  exist  locally  north  of  27°. 

By  turning  the  globe,  spots  on  it  pass  under  these  painted 
glacial  marks.      The  band  between  27"  and  28°  N.  passes 
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over  tlie  hottest  region  in  tlie  world,  which  is  in  Arabia,  and 
over  large  glaciers  in  the  Himalayas. 

If  the  world  were  fluid,  a  section  at  40°  or  50°  would  he  as 
circular  as  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  in  a  calm.  That  fluid 
surface  rises  and  falls  with  the  tidal  wave,  with  earthquake 
waves,  and  with  the  ocean  swell.  Where  it  is  frozen  the 
crust  moves  also,  lietween  40°  and  50°  the  solid  surface  on 
which  the  sea  rests  is  nrtt  circular.  By  turning  the  globe 
(iastwards,  I  follow  my  westward  track.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  the  surface  goes  np  over  plains  and  over  the 
Caucasus,  and  over  small  glaciers,  ending  at  7,"74  feet,  below 
a  cone  10,000  feet  high.  The  surface  goes  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ]5lack  Sea,  and  the  volcanic  hollow  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  It  goes  up  over  CJreece  to  snows,  down 
into  the  Adriatic,  up  over  the  Appennines  and  Aljis  and  Swiss 
glaciers  ;  down  into  the  ^Mediterranean  hollow,  np  to  summer 
snows  in  Corsica,  down  again  to  INIediterranean  d(.'])ths,  up 
over  snows  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  over  the  sunny  plains  of 
France  and  Spain.  I'lion  it  goes  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  water  is  cold ;  to  rise  over  America,  sink 
under  the  Pacific,  to  cold  water;  and  rise  over  Asia  into  cold 
air.  The  worn  surface  of  a  band  ten  degrees  wide  is  like  a 
rough  sea  on  the  back  of  a  tidal  wave.  The  crests  of  the 
waves  rise  into  a  glacial  period.  Neglecting  short  steej)  dips 
and  rises,  volcanic  cones,  isolated  mountains,  and  mountain 
chains;  and  all  faults  and  marks  of  wearing;  the  crest  of 
one  solid  earth-wave  is  somewhere  about  the  desert  of  Gobi 
in  Asia;  and  the  crest  of  another  is  nearly  opposite  to  it 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  North  America.  The  troughs 
of  these  two  land-waves  are  opposite  to  each  other,  beneath 
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tlie  Atlantic  and  tlic  Pacific.  The  height  of  tlie  highest 
I»uints  and  deepest  dej)tliH  above  and  below  lluid  tides,  so  far 
as  known  to  nie  is,  mnghly,  ii\e  miles  each  way — say  ten 
miles,  or  one-sixth  of  a  degree ;  or  about  one-sixtieth  jtart  of 
an  inch  on  a  twelve-inch  globe,  where  a  degree  is  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long. 

A  coat  of  varnish  w<jnld  represent  the  whole  diiference  on 
a  physical  globe  made  in  relief  to  scale.  The  solid  surface  is 
not  at  rest.  1  have  felt  it  move.  It  is  constantly  moving, 
and  it  has  been  moving  from  the  earliest  times  yet  determined 
by  geologists  according  to  fuels,  "wJiich  cannot,  he  unfadcd"  as 
a  baby  philosopher  lately  said,  to  clinch  her  argument.  The 
crests  of  the  American  and  Asian  land --waves  have  both  been 
under  the  sea.  I'ossils  are  near  Kashgar  and  Salt  Lake  to 
prove  it.  "  Stubborn  geological  facts,"  as  ]\Ir.  Evans,  Tresident 
of  the  Geological  Society,  called  them,  which  cannot  be  "  un- 
facted." 

Tlie  troughs  may  have  been  crests.  The  shape  of  the  sea- 
bottom  is  like  that  of  dry  land;  the  dry  crests  may  be  troughs 
again.  "When  I  consider  my  collection  of  mental  geological 
sections  sketched  between  4U''  and  J3U°  X.  and  near  tlie  line 
during  the  last  three  years,  while  looking  at  my  painted  globe, 
I  find  a  general  tendency  to  a  meridian  strike  in  the  larger 
i'olds  of  sedimentary  altered  rocks.  I  iind  most  folds  and 
faults  and  igneous  rocks  in  the  lowest  and  oldest  of  the 
geological  series.  I  think  that  I  have  seen  a  general  ten- 
dency to  folding  caused  by  forces  acting  from  E.W.  amidst 
minor  folds  and  wrinkles  as  numerous  and  as  various  iu 
size  and  direction  as  waves  and  ri])ples  are  on  tidal  waves 
in  the  wide  ocean. 
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I  liiive  j^'iven  my  o|)iiii()n  on  oiio  l)raii(;h  ol"  superficiul 
;,'('ulogy  wliicli  I  liavo  stu(li('(l.  Siihterriineiiu  ^'uology  must 
be  matter  of  induction.  My  induction  from  facts  laiown 
to  me  is  this:  I  supjioso  tliat  the  globe  still  is  fluid, 
under  a  trust  which  lias  been  growing  thicker  below  while 
the  cooling  surface  above  has  been  worn  and  moiuled  to 
an  amount  e([ual  to  tlie  sum  of  all  sedimentary  rocks ;  from 
those  now  forming  back  to  Laureiitiau  times,  or  possibly 
much  further  back  in  time. 

I  find  ('Xjx'rimentally  that  cold  water  may  rest  on  a  thin 
layer  of  clay — or  of  any  non-conducting  substance  within  a 
short  dista»;';e  of  water  boiling  under  the  clay — on  iron,  or 
on  any  good  conductor  artificially  heated. 

I  supjiose  that  the  forces  which  raise  daily  tides  in  the 
sea,  whether  it  be  tropical  or  Arctic;  heated  or  crusted  with 
ice;  also  raised  (hiuser  fluids,  and  their  crust  of  solidified 
igneous  rock.s.  AVhen  that  crust  was  thinner,  I  suppose  that 
the  outer  world  was  warmer ;  I  suppose  that  the  surface  was 
more  easily  moved  and  cooled  and  shrunk  faster  and  was 
more  easily  folded,  e.g.  while  coal  was  growing.  I  suppose 
that  the  same  ibrces  which  now  raise  tides  \inder  sea  ice 
raised  them  in  the  lluid  which  was  uppermost,  and  moved 
the  crust  whatever  it  may  have  been  made  of.  I  suppose  that 
the  same  forces  still  move  a  thicker  crust,  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  by  a  continually  recurring  daily  strain  always 
repeated  in  the  same  western  direction,  as  meridians  pass 
eastwards  under  the  sun  and  moon.  They  raise  tidal  waves 
which  follow  them  westwards  like  hands  on  a  clock,  accord- 
ing to  Xewton  and  Laplace,  and  those  who  publish  maps  and 
books  on  tides.     According  to  this  supposition,  the  western 
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coasts  of  tlie  old  and  new  v.'orlds  may  be  rising  iu  front  of 
slowly-advancing  land-waves  whose  crusts  are  continents  and 
whose  troughs  holil  tlic  sea.  Eastern  sea  coasts  may  he 
slowly  sinking,  heliind  these  waves.  I  suspect  that  they  aie. 
I  do  not  yet  know  enough  of  these  facts  to  be  able  even  to 
form  an  opinion.  I  know  that  great  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Europe  has  risen,  and  that  part  of  it  is  slowly  rising. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  the  Sahara  has 
risen  from  the  sea.  1  know  that  some  parts  of  the  opposite 
eastcru  American  coasts  are  sinking,  and  that  the  sea  has 
encroached  on  the  land.  At  other  places  the  eastern  coast  of 
America  is  said  to  be  rising.  Part  of  the  Avestern  American 
Pacific  coasts  have  risen  and  have  been  seen  to  rise;  possibly 
Asia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  deep  Pacific  region,  and 
has  sunk  enough  to  let  the  sea  cover  a  wide  fringe  of  shallows  ; 
which  are  ins'"  ;e  of  Kamtchatka,  Japan,  the  Phili2)[)ines,  and 
Borneo,  Certainly  many  parts  of  these  regions  have  been 
uj)  and  down  many  times.  Possibly  the  rise  and  fall  of  land 
may  be  found  to  ol)ey  a  law  which  may  be  explained  like 
the  law  of  the  tides,  and  may  be  as  regular.  I  do  not  know, 
but  "  I  want  to  know." 

"  There  is  a  region  in  w"  ich  geology  passes  into  cosmo- 
gony." To  that  region  the  .ate  and  reigning  chiefs  of  the 
Gleologic;d  Society,  to  which  T  have  the  honour  to  belong, 
pointed.  "  There  I  left  them,"  as  the  old  men  in  the  moun- 
tains are  wont  to  say  when  they  cease  telling  an  endless 
story.  There  I  fmd  my  h  arned  friends  wlum  1  return  to 
schoul  fioni  my  holiday,  with  this  my  holiday  task.  1  have 
more  (lian  once  ventured  out  of  soundings  ou  a  voyage  of 
discovcrv  all  alone,  to  return  convinced  that  we  have  a  jireat 
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(Iciil  to  learn,  so  let  us  go  ahead  and  pull  toget!ier,  acknow- 
ledge errors,  confess  ignoranc  ,  try  to  learn  and  add  all  we 
know  to  the  coniniou  stock. ^ 


XXXIV.— AN  EAIITIIQUAKE.» 

To  show  what  an  cartliquake  has  done,  I  add  an  account  of 
the  wreck  of  a  Russian  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Jai)an  in 
18r)4.  Some  vears  a'fo  the  sea  rose  at  Kobe  in  tlie  south 
of  Japan.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pacific,  in  South 
America,  a  like  event  happened.  It  was  described  in  tlie 
English  newspapers.  Sucli  waves  uay  account  for  marks 
near  the  Pacific  cosists,  which  are  like  raised  sea  margins.  lu 
any  case,  this  distnrbnnce  of  the  earth's  crust  was  a  fact. 

The  earthquake  which  Avrecked  the  Diana  was  a  most 
signal  crJnstrophe  ;  but,  as  no  Europeans  were  present  save 
the  JJiana'A  crew,  and  as  they  were  scattered  immediately 
afterwards,  no  account  ever  reached  iMirope  aliout  it.  Many 
other  details  Kovalevski  gave  me,  for  he  became  in  India  an 
especial  chum  of  mine;  but  i\\:.  inclosed  is  simply  his  trans- 
lation of  his  log,  and  of  course  is  not  in  very  good  English. 

Tlie  liussians  behaved  heroically,  and  built  them^-elves  a 

'  December  1,  1S75.  In  conliniKitioii  of  soric  of  my  \viitiiif,'.s  m  Frost 
and  Fiir  (18G2  find  IHTS),  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  jj;nat  woik  by  well  l:;.>,rt-n 
authors— 77ic  Moon  considcrnl  as  a  Planet,  a  Worhl,  and  a  SatcHdc,  hy 
James  Nasmytli,  C.E.,  u.^il  James  Carpenter,  F.Il.A.S.  (John  .Murray,  .Vlbe- 
marh'  Street,  Lomloii,  1871)  In  rea.Iinf,'  that  work,  the  .^enUar  eooliiij,'  of 
till?  earth,  and  the  eonsetiuent  erushiii!,'  and  erunipling  of  tlie  snrfai'e  whieh  is 
proved  in  the  latest  Amerieaii  Ceolo^'ieal  IJeport  for  1874  to  \w  a  laet,  seems 
to  be  e.\])lahied  reasonably.  The  whole  .solar  sy.stem  .nu--t  b.'  eoiisiderod 
henceforth  by  geologists  who  tr.'at  tleir .seicneo  broadly.  Sj  treated,  a  glacial 
p(!ri()ii  seems  to  me  improbabh^  and  unproved. 

'  Desciiption  .sent  by  the  la  v.  Mr.  Folhergill,  written  by  his  brother. 
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schoonei'  asliore,  in  which  the  iidiniral,  captain,  chief  oflicers, 
and  the  main  of  the  men,  escajjcd  either  to  Petropaul.ski  or 
up  the  vivei-  Anioor,  we  never  knew  which,  l)ut  Kovalevski 
told  me  that  they  reached  St.  I'etershurg  by  (h'oskies  over- 
Lmd  all  sah'. 

Just  before  the  vessel  was  abandoned,  the  money  chest  was 
brought  on  the  <iiiarter  deck,  and  each  officer  took  whatever 
sum  he  chose,  wliich  was  put  down  by  the  captain  agai' 
liis  future  ])ay. 

Out  of  live  otticers  we  had  on  board,  lour  spoke  English 
jierfectly.  They  were  perfect  gentlemen,  used  to  play  at 
whist,  and  go  to  balls  at  llong  Kong  and  ^ladras,  shot  in 
Ceylon,  &c. ;  for  the  two  were  on  board  of  us  f  more  than 
six  moiiths,  and  we  all  parted  with  much  regret  on  the  pi  ace 
after  the  Crimea.  They  v.ent  by  schooner  to  Amoor,  and 
across  touutry  to  St.  retersburg. 

TraiKjJttUd  E.iirad,  u-ordfor  word,  from  the  Log  of  Lindcnant 
XorafrrsJd,  »f  laic  Evsxlan  friijote  "  Dimutl'  wrccheAl  in 
Simoda  Bay,  Japan,  on  the  2'5/y/  Decanlxr,  1854. 

About  200  men  and  eij^tit  officers  were  captured  by  II.M.S. 
Sty:r,  endeavouring  to  escajK?  to  I'etropaulski,  inKanitchalka. 
XiiH'ty-three  seamen  and  Jive  "(Tieers  were  transferred  to 
II.M.S.  Nnnhin,  50.  Subsripi.  »ily  only  *  .\o  were  left — 
Lieiitenants  Kovalevski  ;inti  rniRi'  y  healnff  tlie  former  a 
grandson  of  General  Kovalevski,  wh-i  coinmunded  a  brigade 
in  the  Crimea,  from  whom  the  apj*  rjd'd  account  was  given 
to  Percival  A.  Fothergill,  N.I.  of  H  M.S.  Naiilui. 

On  the  23rd  December,  1854,  1'  km.,  the  frigate  wished  to 
shift  berth,  and  sent  a  boat  to  1m^  out  a  s"   til  anchor  on  ilie 
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bow  of  ship  ;  at  0.1."  l)0!it  returned;  at  9.30  aiiotlier  auclior 
was  sent  from  stern;  9.4.",  wliilst  layinjf  out  the  second 
anchor,  felt  tlie  frii^'atc  shiiko  very  much,  and  for  about 
one  minute.  The  admiral  shifts  the  sliip  again;  but,  on 
sounding,  we  jind  eiglit  fatl>/."ns.  We  all  think  it  was  an 
earth(|uake.  The  water  was  calm,  and  the  sky  clear,  so  we 
begin  to  think  it  was  nothing,  and  began  again  to  shii't  llie 
ship. 

10  A.M. — A  lar^e  wave  wa.';  seen  coming  rolling  in  the  bay. 

and  the  water  iis(!  very  rapidly  on  the  land,  immersing  the 

villaiji-  of  Simoda,  so  that  we  thought  the  land  was  siiiking. 

A  large  Japanese;  junk  was  driven  on  shnre  with  violence  ; 

])ut  the  frigate  ludd  to  hei'  anchors.    One  cutter  and  captain's 

gig  on  shoi'p  repairing  \\<-  see  going  out  to  sea,  and  we  send 

a  lioat  to  fclch  them;  but  in  fi\e  miuute>   we  ob.serve  the 

water  very  muddy,  going  rapidly  out  of  bay.     W3  lashed 

our  {^uns  fast,  closed  the  ports,  and  secure  and  batten  down 

everything.     During  this  the  large  boat  that  was  sent  to  lay 

out  tlu!  anchor  was  recalled.     Having  let  go  the  cable,  we 

had  only  time  to  hoist  up  one  })oat;  but  all  (lie  men.  got  on 

board.    Till'  oth(!i'  boa)  •  were  washed  on  shore.     At  this  time 

a  large  wave  rolled  into  the  bav.  and.  on  its  receding,  all  the 

houses  in  the  village  were  waslu'd  out   with  it,  quite  filling 

the   bay  with   houses   and  junks,   anil    the  frigate  l)egan  to 

drag. 

10  1.'  \  iM — I.,  I  go  second  bower  anchor;  but  this  anchor 
had  not  time  to  bring  up  before  a  third  wave  came  rolling 
into  the  bay  ;  and  tlii.->  wave,  on  receding,  left  not  a  single 
house  in  the  village  ;  tin;  only  liuilding  which  was  left 
standing  was  a  temple  in  process  ol'  Ituilding.     A  stream  of 
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smoke  is  seen  on  side  of  hill,  but  we  could  not  observe  wliorc 
it  came  from,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sul])liur  iu  the  air.  The 
water  then  advances  and  returns  so  (juickly  that  a  regular 
whirlpool  is  made  in  bay,  and  all  the  Japanese  junks  and 
our  frigate  begin  to  rotate  so  quick  that  we  all  become 
giddy.  The  frigate  only  describes  three-quarters  of  circle. 
The  leadsman  report  the  frigate  (report  the)  dragging,  but 
we  did  not  let  go  the  third  anchor,  knowing  there  would  be 
time  before  we  went  on  slun-e. 

10.30  A.M. — A  large  junk  come  with  great  force  on  our 
starboard  bow,  and  carried  away  flying  jib-boom,  jib-boom, 
martingale,  whisker.s,  and  swinging  boonis,  leaving  only  bow- 
sprit, with  the  bows  much  injured.  Two  men  from  junk  man- 
aged to  scramble  on  board,  but  the  other  live  would  not  come 
though  asked,  and  immediately  she  went  down.  AVliilst  the 
frigate  was  turning,  the  small  island  was  )idy  three  cable's 
lengths  from  us,and  the  nearest  island  only  half  acable,  and  dur- 
ing half  an  hour  the  frigate  made  from  si.xty  to  seventy  turns, 
during  which  we  were  nearer  than  half  a  cable  to  the  island. 

10.45  .\.M.— Let  go  third  anclior.  We  were  so  near  to 
island  that  bowsprit  was  only  five  feet  from  island  ;  so  tluit 
a  few  times  we  took  ()\Y  our  caps  (liussians  do  when  going 
into  the  presence  of  God),  and  were  ready  for  deatb,  but  (Jod 
was  mercii'al.  We  can  do  nothing  with  frigate,  for  the  water 
turn  her  at  pleasure  ;  and  at  one;  timt;  M'e  were  so  near,  the 

T)  fell  on  her  beam  ends,  burying  half  her  main-yard  across 
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her  gunwale  in  water,  and  so  much  we  could  not  stand  on 
deck,  very  likely  liaving  touclied  some  small  rock,  but  we 
could  not  tell,  the  motion  was  so  rapid.  Frigate  was  in  this 
position  about   live  minutes,  and  on  water  rising  a  little  ship 
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riirhttid  unci  slid  off,  but  before  slio  \vo,s  properly  rii^lited  she 
described  three-cpiarters  of  a  circle  two  or  tluiM!  liines.  On 
fidliiii;  from  tlie  rock,  we  lost  our  rudder,  lialf  our  stern-post 
and  false  kc^el,  piece  of  keel  ei;4'lity-one  feet  long,  and  two  plaidvs. 
In  tliese  five  minutes  tlie  water  rose  from  six  feet  to  twenty- 
tbree.  On(!  of  tlie  ^mis  amidsliips  broke  adi'ift,  and  jum[)ed 
across  two  l^uus  on  tbe  opposite  side,  and  injured  live  men — 
one  killed,  one  lose  bis  leg,  anotlier  Unve  ribs  broken,  anotber 
neck  cut,  anotber  lose  finger,  Wlien  frigate  rigbted  we  iind 
tbirty  incbcs  water  in  bold  ;  all  ]>umpg  were  '.vorked. 

12  NOON. — Kbb  and  flow  begin  to  be  less  violent.  We  put 
out  slioivs  iiu  eacb  side — on  starboard  side,  spanker  boom, 
stunsail  binmis,  &e. ;  on  port  side,  main  and  niizen  topmasts, 
(i'c.     Twenty- five  incbcs  water  in  bold. 

12. 15  r.M. — Finislied  making  sbores. 

12.o0  r.M. — Water  came  witb  same  force,  making  wbirlpool 
in  bay  and  fuming  frigate;  tins  continued  from 

l.IjO  to  :\'M)  I'.M. — Xo  large  wave  eame  into  bay,  but  ti\e 
tide  rose  and  fell  very  (piickly,  from,  in  five  minutes,  twenty- 
tbree  feet  to  two  feet,  and  one  time  we  sav/  all  oui'  anebors 
come  up  from  tbo  bottom.  Puiing  tbis  time  tbe  frigate  was 
on  ber  beam  ends  four  times  ;  carried  away  all  sbores. 

;»  r.M.-  -I-A'ery tiling  was  still,  and  frigate  was  in  twenty-two 
feet  of  water,  and  making  twenty-two  incbes  every  hour. 
lltMuid  tbe  sbii:  and  covering  the  bay  were  the  wrecks  of  junks 
and  luiuses  ;  from  the  top  of  one  of  these  houses  we  take  an 
old  Wiuuan,  quite  insensible  ;  during  all  this  time  tla;  day  was 
Ui.^  fiu'cst  we  had  had,  and  wind  very  light  from  X.E. ;  froni 
first  shock  to  finish  of  the  cartlKpudce  the  barometer  was 
2'.>bT  Tber.  (Fahrenheit)  57'78. 
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3.30  P.M. — We  begin  to  clear  our  ancliors,  and  with  the 
starboard  anchor  came  beam,  which  we  took  on  board  ;  (hiring 
this  work  the  surgeon  werit  on  shore  to  assist  the  Japanese  ; 
these  hr.st  say  tliat  aboiit  300  had  been  drowned.  All  hands 
slept  tiiat  night  iii  their  clothes. 

'14rth  Dcccmhci\  1854. — We  begin  eai'ly  to  clear  our  anchor  ; 
on  heaving  iip  ]iort  anchor,  ship  began  to  drag,  and  we  let  go 
anchor  in  the  waist,  and  we  find  that  both  bower  anchors 
come  up  together,  and  with  them  several  Ja])anese  anchors, 
clothes,  one  large  net,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  evening  the 
anchors  were  cleared. 

'Ihtli  Dc-.cmhrrA^'i'^A. — Send  the  boat  lo  lind  rudder  and 
keel  ;  tiie  keel  was  found  about  half  a  nale  inland,  with 
admiral's  barge,  bottom  \\\\  but  not  the  rudder.  After  diinu-r 
all  otlieers  go  ashore,  and  we  could  not  tell  wlu-re  houses  and 
streets  had  been.  On  our  return,  when  stej)ping  into  boat,  in 
one  moment  water  left  her;  we  were  going  to  huinch  her,  but 
before  the  men  could  get  out  of  the  boat,  the  wati-r  retunu'd 
and  the  boat  got  on  board  the  frigati'.  The  bells  were  mng 
on  shore  to  warn  the  people,  and  on  board  we  laid  out  a 
kedge  to  hanl  the  frigate  intij  deep  watei-. 

9  P.M. — The  friuate  be'.dn  to  turn,  but  not  so  stron<jlv  as  at 
first  day,  but  there  was  only  one  Fathom  of  water.  Out  of 
1,000  houses  only  thirty  remaincNl,  and  the  former  site  of  the 
town  is  now  strewed  with  wii(;l<s  of  junks.  Two  miles 
inland  a  large  junk  was  seen,  and  S(!veral  lai'g(  landslips.  We 
remained  at  Simoda  till  the  12th  of  January.  Then,  not 
linding  a  convenient  place  to  heave  her  (h)wn,  we  tried  to 
tow  her  round  to  Lortomie,  about  thirty  miles  from  Simoda. 
I'efore  that  we  had  made  a  new  temporary  ruddei';   when  we 
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.started  the  wind  was  tVegli  iVoin  N.H.,  but  ship  would  not 
steer,  driving  fast  on  shore;  we  therefore  let  go  the  unchor; 
ihis  Wiis  about  !)  A.M.  After  diinier  we  tried  aL^ain  to  sail 
out,  but  were  obliged  again  to  anchor. 

lAf/t  Jnnaavy,  185"). — Wind  not  so  fresh.  All  her  guns 
were  l)rought  aft,  and  on  weiglung  the  ship  went  before  the 
w  ind,  but  on  attempting  to  enter  the  Bay  of  Lortoniie,  we 
had  to  taek,  ami  would  have  anchoi-ed,  but  could  tiud  no 
bottom,  although  we  were  within  the  bay.  So  we  wished  to 
crui.se  all  night. 

(i.o(»  I'.AL — Wind  came  S.W.,  but  not  knowing  the  place,  it 
wa.s  not  thought  advisable  to  enter  before  daylight ;  the  wind 
was  very  strong,  ami,  when  near  the  shore,  the  ship  would 
not  wear  ux  stay.  The  ropes  which  held  the  temporary  rudder 
gave  way ;  we  then  hove  to  and  put  the  rudder  through  the 
admiral's  cabin.  The  ship  during  all  this  was  driving  up  the 
bay,  and  when  the  rudder  was  finished  it  had  no  conmiand 
o\(ir  the  ship.  V/e  then  furled  all  the  sails  to  allow  her  to 
driv(!  up,  but  though  veiy  near  the  land  there  was  no  bottom. 
The  leadsman  at  last  sings  out  nine  fathoms,  and  the  anchors 
were  immediately  let  go  ;  we  were  then  about  twenty  fathoms 
fromshoi'e;  all  the  yards  ami  topmasts  were  sent  down:  this 
\\;(s  linished  about  M  i-.M. 

lo/Zt  January,  18.")."i. — The  pumps  could  not  keep  the  water 
from  increasing.  After  dinner  a  consultation  was  held,  and 
they  forsake  the  frignle. 

(J  P.M. — A  boat  was  sent  asluKc  with  a  rope  ;  there  was 
it  great  surf  on  '^  •  l»e.tcli,  but  the  rope  was  tinulo  fast  to  the 

\(>th  January,  18.">.". — Hoisted  up  lure  and  miiin  yards  to 
vol..    II.  Y 
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lidist  tlic  boats  out.  The  sick  wcic  first  on  shore  in  tho 
liai'fc.  Tlu'  other  luoii  were  liimlcd  tlinnicrli  tin;  surf. 
Several  casks  were  thrown  overhoiiril,  hut  did  not  (h'ive 
asliore. 

0  I'.M. — All  men  \vere  ashoie  exeept  adiuiral,  eajjtain,  and 
lirst  lieutenant.     Captain  left  the  last. 

llth  J(ini"'ri/,  ]S')'k — There  was  six  feet  f>f  water  on  lower 
deck:  it  was  attempted  Id  take  something  oui  of  her,  but 
very  little  could  he  saved. 

18//i  Janiiari/,  185;".— Japanese  sent  '»00  boats  to  tnw  the 
frigate  up  the  bay.  Admiral,  captain,  and  some  other  officers 
with  twenty  men  went  on  board  to  let  go  the  cable,  gave  the 
tow^  rope  to  the  l)0ats  and  leave  ;  the  whole  of  the  white 
streak  was  under  water.  The  boats  toweil  the  frigate  about 
three-and-a-half  miles  ;  the  wind  increased  from  tlie  S.W., 
and  the  boats  left  the  frigate  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
on  shore;  in  about  twenty  minutes  frigate  gave  a  lurcli  to 
]tort.  righted  for  a  moment,  and  then  sank. 


X.\XV.    Ol'lXInXS. 


TAGEr^  L'l;'.  to  :>2±  I'pon  facts  learned  I  have  formed 
opinions  wjiich  may  be  all  \Mdng.     "  S\''j  .sahr." 

1st.  1  ha\c'  not  ibuml  niarlvs  of  a  "period"  colder  than 
the  present,  and  wait  for  evidence  to  prove  that  "a  general 
Glacial  period  "  ever  existed. 

2ud.  The  circulation  of  gases  ami  fluids,  of  air  and  water, 
upon  this  globe,  evaporation  condensation  and  con.sequent 
erosion,  arc  caused  anil  regulated  by  unequal  temperature,  by 
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radiation,  and  by  tiie  earth's  rotation.     I  tliink    I  know  ;su 
niu(;]i. 

'.\vi\.  That  circulation  accounts  for  cold  local  climates,  like 
those  oC  Iceland,  and  (Jrci'iiland,  and  Lahrador,  and  the 
antarctic  regions  ;  and  for  ancient  local  climates  like  these, 
whicli  ai'e  recorded  liy  glacial  marks  in  like  latitudes,  in 
llussia,  in  Finland,  in  Scandinavia,  in  tlie  IJritish  Isles,  in 
Xorth  America,  and  elsewhere  on  tlie  world's  surface.  That 
is  my  o]iinion. 

4th.  ^lovements  at  the  earth's  sfilid  surface,  observed  and 
I't.'corded  by  fossils,  kv.,  account  for  the  recorded  dis[)lacement 
of  the  sea,  with  its  hot  and  cold  currents,  and  their  climates — 
c(jld  and  warm,  wet  and  dry. 

oth.  These  movements,  which  still  continue,  and  tlie  ascer- 
tained crushing  and  folding  of  concentric  shells  of  sedimen- 
tary beds  of  rock,  result  from  tlie  cooling  n:id  shriid<ing  of 
tlie  earth's  mass,  which  still  is  hot  beneath  the  surface  ;  which 
still  is  fused  beneath  active  volcanoes;  and  which  wfty  still 
be  a  fluid  nuiss  shrinking  within  a  solid  crust.     So  I  suppose. 

Gth.  1  suspect  that  these  movements  may  be  regular  on  the 
large  scale,  and  may  result  from  the  same  mechanical  laws 
which  move  tides  under  ice.  I  do  not  know  enough  to  form 
an  opinion. 

7th.  1  have  learni'd  to  face  my  own  ignorance,  and  to  hold 
opinions  on  all  such  matters  provisionally.  The  longer  I  live 
and  learn  the  more  I  feel  how  nuich  there  is  that  may  be 
learned:  "how  little  it  is  we  do  know,"  and  how  vast  i-^ 
that  knowledge  which  is  beyond  human  reach. 
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A  l;U(iN/i'.  mytli,  i.  2!"o 

A  drckitif;  oi'  siiliiKUi,  i.   1  l.'> 

A  coolie,  i.  1!H) 

A  cniisc  on  whuul.s,  i.  18;i 

A  daiK'L',  i.  142 

A  iliiv  of  ivst,  i.  335 

A  ilil'liculty,  i.  45 

A  dream,  i.  SO 

A  halt  at  a  staj^c,  i.  345 

A  JajiaiKise  on  toittins  i.  -("^ 

A  leiuliiif^  iuticle,  i.  '245 

A  lottiT  home,  ii.  33 

A  "miimmoth  led  kit,"  i.  7''> 

A  Paitliiim  shot,  ii.  83 

A  jicep  at  Venus,  i.  255 

A  |)o\v-\vo\v,  i.  lo3 

A  Kecoud-si^ht  view,  i.  185 

A  temple  hewn  in  the  roek,  ii. 

A  terrier's  tale,  i.  125 

A  theory,  i.  331 

A  whopper,  and  a  jiliitloini,  i. 

Afriearyan  drivers,  i.  70 

"A,jax,"i.  90 

Albany  on  the  Hudson,  i.  25 

Avu/nmtUzrr,  i.  353 

Anaratlliapoora,  ii.  158 

Ancient  and  Fish-like  men,  ii 

"  .Vnd  he  put  on  his  kilt,"  i.  '. 

Antipodes,  i.  171 

Arms  and  armour,  ii.  22 

Ars  longa,  Vita  brevis  est,  i.  ; 

Art,  ii.  19 

Artiehokes  and  oeeaiis,  i.  15 
.Vrts  and  iirehitecture,  i.  31!t 

Aryan  di;4gers,  i.  77 
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93 
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Aryans  ami  AlViearyans,  i. 
Asient  ol'  man,  ii.  71 
Astronomy,  i.  251,  280 


lUsAi.T,  i.  '.»1 

Ikthinj;,  ii.  34 

]',cef  and  .stars,  i.  257 

i'lells  of  Amyamatza,  i.  353 

"liiK  man,  iiij,'  pipe."  }'•  1- 

I'.laek  men  and  k''- >  '•  -•'' 

Hle.s.sin;;of  eyes,  i.  17 

Hlood.suekers,  ii.  131 

Blossoms,  beauties,  and  Imds,  i.  23l> 

liook  leiuninf,',  ii.  47 

Boston,  U.  S.,  i.  20  _ 

Boston  to  SpriiKjJirJo',  \.  25 

Briton's  revenge,  ii.  20'.» 

Brownic^'s  ('orncr,  ii-  5 

Budilhii,  i.  200,  301 

Bmldhist  books,  ii.  52 

Buddhist  shrine,  i.  2!t!i 

Buiten-Mnj,  ii.  09,  104 

Buried  eitics,  ii.  181 


Cairns  and  eu.stoms,  i.  193 
Califoniianisms,  i.  (57 
California ns,  i.  75 
(Juntov,  ii.  73  ;  lights,  ii.  75 
Carson  eity,  i.  09 
Custalias,  i.  21 
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Caves,  geology,  religion,  and  myths, 

ii.  153 
Celtic  Canadians,  i.  37 
Champagne  and  sham  spirits,  i.  21 
Cht:riho)i,  ii.  Ill 
Chicago,  i.  32 
Chinamen,  ii.  68 
"Chin-Chin. I oHs,"  ii.  69 
Chinese  new  year's  customs,  ii.  80 
Chinese  notes,  ii.  87 
Christmas  1874,  i.  325 
Christmas  trees,  i.  354 
Church  plunder,  i.  233 
Church  service,  ii.  31 
Cinnamon  magic,  ii.  193 
Clothes  and  no  clothes,  i.  191 
Coffee,  iieg.s,  and  toddy,  ii.  191 
Colmxho,  ii.  126,  188 
Colorado  Springs,  i.  5l> 
Colour,  i.  Ill 
Columbia  river  liar,  i.  98 
Come  here,  i.  149 
Comparisons,  i.  181 
"  Comparisons  arc  odorous,"  ii.  li.') 
Conroy,  more  power  to  him,  i.  31 
Counsel  for  vagniiits,  i.  121 
Crackle,  and  bronzes,  ii.  187 
Craujk  Lea,  ii.  138,  142 
Crops,  capital  and  interest,  i.  143 
Crows  and  Campbells,  i,  23;  ii.  129 
Curious  crcrttiues,  i.  91 
'Cute  tribes,  and  .salted  claim.s,  i.  61 


n. 

Daookii  and  X\w  drink,  i.  13 

Damhonl,  ii.  151,  164 

Dark  angels,  i.  215 

Daughters  of  Eve,  ii.  137 

Decorations  and  dress,  ii,  23 

"  Delightftll  beef,  of  thee  posscsseil,' 

ii.  207 
Descending  to  earth,  ii.  139 
Diamond  buttcHlies,  ii.  Ill 
Didin  in,  ii.  174 
Digging  crabs,  races  and  I'acing,  ii. 

123 
Down  hill,  i.  .'t5 
Dragon  myth,  i.  326 
Drat  civilization,  ii.  125 


Dresses  of  Java,  ii.  99 
Dry  colour.s,  i.  101 
Duck-hunting  and  drawing,  i.  241 
Dust  and  dryness,  i,  65 

£. 

East  India  Company,  ii.  165 

East  and  west,  i.  351 

Eastern  ways  and  western,  i.  223 

Eaters  and  the  eaten,  i.  63 

Eden  in  Oregon,  i.  97 

Elephant  Rock,  ii.  179 

Emasii,  ii.  27 

Embroidery,  ii.  18 

Energy  and  inertia,  ii.  101 

Engines  with  drivers,  i.  307 

Eurasia,  i.  177 

Eura.sian  mythology,  ii.  197 

Everywhere  look  about,  i.  259 

F. 

Fa.shionn,  i.  113 
Fashions  change,  i.  237 
Fellow  passengers,  i.  12 
Fern.s,  ii.  102 
Fine  llowcrs,  i.  217 
Fire-<lrill,  i.  153 
?'ireflies,  ii.  147 
Fire,  tent  house,  i.  317 
Floods,  ii.  113 
Flying  (piadrupeds,  ii.  109 
Foieign  tjistcs,  ii.  27 
Frost  and  fire,  i.  131 
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Camboln,  ii.  9 

(iarden  dragon,  ii.  149 

Garden  of  Eden  ii.  133 

Gautama,  Huddhn,  Pope,  and  Pagan, 

i.  301 
Genius  of  the  AVinds,  ii.  89 
(Jcnlieman's  leg,  ii.  145 
(I'l linii/ii,  ii.  184 
Giant-king,  (hmon-niaid,  horse,  and 

sword,  ii.  157 
CfO  ahead  and  law,  i.  165 
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"  Go  fetch  the  engines,"  i.  35 
Going  iihead  too  fast,  i.  (iO 
Gold,  trees,  and  water,  i.  133 
Gonies  and  sealu,  1.  151 
Goods  and  gear,  ii.  '21 
Gralloch  and  music,  i.  247 
Grand  Island,  i.  12 
Green  Isle  in  the  great  deep,  i.  123 
Gunputty  the  Wise,  ii.  159 


H. 

Har.vrsskd  artists,  ii.  45 

Hatchinian  out  in  the  cold,  i.  305 

Have  done,  must,  and  won't,  i.  1(5:? 

Head  over  heels,  i.  lOi) 

Heads,  helps,  and  hands,  i.  167 

Heart  of  Japan,  i.  179 

Heels  over  head,  i.  213 

IIung-Kotu),  ii.  72 

Horrible  historical  drama,  i.21!t 

llosukthe,  ii.  11 

Hot  water  and  fire,  i.  196 

Hub  of  the  World,  i.  19 

HuiTy  and  rest,  i.  201 
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Idi,kn-ksr,  ii.  103 

Idols,  i.  289 

Irish  and  African  prosperity,  i.  141 

Iron,  i,  283 


J. 


Javan  mail,  i.  273 

.Japanese  carriages,  ii,  27  ;  geogra- 
phers, ii.  47  ;  music,  i.  248  ;  i)ass- 
jiort,  i.  259  ;  postman,  i.  191,  192  ; 
surgery,  ii.  15  ;  thoughts,  i.  189 

Javanese  bronzes,  ii.  119 

John  is  a  good  Indian,  i.  41 


K. 

K'alniii'awii,  i.  288 
Kami  Tana,  ii.  7 


Kand,  ii.  16 

Kant,  can  do,  and  cannot,  i.  161 

Kifio  no  tuni  glen,  i.  352 

Kioto  ways,  ii.  37 

Knives,  gear,  houses,  and  way.s.  ii.41 

"Koshiri,"  ii.  8 

Karcnrgdlla,  ii.  179 

Kmhivui,  i.  361 


L. 

Lacqcei!,  ii.  21 

L;ulder  of  life  ;  learning,  ii.  57 

Luke  Hiwa.  ii.  29 

Land  and  livestock,  i.  147 

Leather  and  hum))Ug,  i.  137 

Leeches,  ii.  146 

Legal  torture,  i.  275 

"Leila  !  Hoo,  hoo,  lioo  !  "  ii.  Ill 

Lcs.son-book,  ii.  55 

Lesson  for  ladies,  ii.  61 

Letter  of  introdui'tion,  i.  1 

Live  stock  and  landscape,  i,  43 

Living  bronzes,  ii.  127 

Lu-Kurious  vagrancy,  i.  33 

Luxury  of  being  cracked,  i.  197 


M. 


Mnihorn,  ii.  29 

Malay  Coachman,  ii.  97 

Man,  woman,  and  monster,  ii.  79 

"Manufactures,"  ii.  86 

Mariposa,  i.  74 

Mariposa  Grove,  i.  80 

Ma.sonic  carpenterj-,  i.  321 

Mnbdudn  to  Kalriiidawa,  i.  285 

Men  and  birds  at  sea,  i.  173 

Men  and  houses,  i.  315 

Merced  California,  i.  78 

Merchandizing,  ii.  17 

Af  1(1.0110,  ii.  2 

Migration  of  the  seed  of  Adam,  ii.151 

Mills,  i.  306 

Mills  and  millers,  i.  309 

Mine  ease  at  mine  Inn,  i.  225 

^Minstrels,  ii.  175 

Mochiziik-i,  i.  305 

Model  man,  ii.  53 
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Moiat,  unpleasant  bodies,  ii.  95    . 

Money-chiinf;('rs,  i.  273 

Mornin{T  cigar  after  breakfast,  i.  7 

Motoijama,  i.  345 

Mount  Hood,  i.  101 

"  Mult  tristoment,"  ii.  115 

Muslirooni  tart,  ii.  107 

My  nluiniiiiuni  binooular,  i.  16 

My  old  ]>laid  and  tu'W  itoo|d(%  i.  209 

Mytliolof^ical    erockury,    fruit,     and 

creatures,  ii.  195 
Mytli()lof(y,  i.  333 
Myths,  i.  2<J7 


N. 

Naoa  Rajah,  ii.  186 

Names  and  weights,  i.  267 

Natives  and  vagrants,  i.  73 

Kcwei-ii  Ellia,  ii.  12!) 

New-year  customs,  i.  349 

New-year  offerings,  and  Crystal  balls, 

ii.  11 
New-year's  day,  ii.  4 
Niagara  Falls,'  i.  23,  23 
Niagara  legends,  i.  29 
Nikko  Kekko,  i.  229 
"  Nirwana,"  i.  302 
Nojiri,  i.  356 
Nomenclature,  i.  127 
North  star  and  the  plough,  i.  281 
Notliing,  i.  9 
Nursery  tides,  i  253 


Ot  Lake  Biwnko,  Jajmn,  ii.  32 

(M,  ii.  14 

Our  cards,  i.  339 

Our  pilot,  i.  16 


Patteuns,  i.  345 

Pehiloiiijan,  Jinnt,  ii.  113 

I'eriod  of  Polar  Glaeiation,  see  end  of 

Index 
Picture  writings,  ii.  25 
Pictures,  ii.  39 
Pigeon  English,  ii.  85 
Pike's  Peak,  i.  49 
Pilgrim  ])a.sses  Pagan,  i.  295 
Pilgrimages  of  men  and  myths,  ii.201 
Pilgrims,  i.  199 
Pirates  ii.  73 
Polar   Glaeiation    Period,  sec  cml  of 

Indi'.v 
Pnrtliind,  i.  98,  114 
I'orlliiiid  to  Frisco,  i.  124 
I'recious  stones,  ii.  130 
Pre.ssgang,  i.  261 
I'riests  and  temples,  i.  341 
Prol'essor  Fear   on   a   slack 

Niagara,  i.  31 
Puget  Sound,  i.  102,  107 
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Q. 
QuiKT  Pacific,  i.  155 


O. 


Old  boots  and  new  ways,  i.  207 

Old  Father  Christmas,  ii.  13 

Old  times,  ii.  119 

Old  ways  and  new  lights,  i.  87 

Ole  man  walki'e,  ii.  85 

Om  mane  ]iadme  horn,  ii.  59 

Ombres  Chinoises,  i.  269 

On  board  the  "(ireat  l{epub]ic,"i.l50 

Oregon,  Portland,  i.  91 

Oregon  webfoots,  i.  93 

Osaka,  ii.  43 


I!. 

RAnniT  mania,  ii.  63 

Race  of  Adam,  ii.  135 

Railway  time-tal)le,  i.  205 

Red  burners,  i.  39 

Red  rocks,  men,  and  l)easts,  i.  51 

Religion.s,  i.  291 

Repul)lican  revolutions,  i.  129 

Rest  and  be  thankful,  i.  117 

Rest  and  go  ahead,  i.  303 

Revolution  of  letters,  ii.  49 

Roidiester,  i.  25 

Rococo,  i.  24'.> 
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Rooky  Mountain  Scotch  Highlanders, 

i.47 
Rocky  Mountains,  i.  47 
Kuin,  ii.  167 


S. 


St.   Andurw's    Day,  Grand    Hotel, 

Yokohamii,  i.  235 
Sake  (wine),  ii.  33 
"Salah,"a  volcanic  cone,  ii.  100 
Salmon,  i.  96 
Salt  Lake  City,  i.  48 
Salt  water  and  seedy  saints,  i.  49 
Samarang,  ii.  117 
Sarulnlaya,  ii.  107 
San  Francisco,  i.  75,  86 
Saurian  myths,  ii.  77 
Scandal,  ii.  67 
Scotch  mist,  ii.  141 
Sea-lions,  i.  139 
Sea-.snake  maiden,  i.  199 
•'Seoiuf,'  the  elephant,"  i.  139 
Serpents,  Widershins,  and  Sunwise, 

ii.  171 
Service  and  '  ells,  ii.  39 
Seven-leagued  boots,  i.  337 
Shadow  of  the  world,  i.  115 
Shape  of  a  Japanese  book,  ii.  47 
Shiini,  ii.  42 

Shinionita  to  Matsuida,  i.  283 
Shimonoshua,  i.  335,  340 
"Shinto,"!.  291 
Shrines,  altars,  groves,  i.  299 
Silk,  i.  279 

Sinbad's  iron  mountain,  i.  283 
Sinhalese  housekeeping,  ii.  189 
Sinhalese  society,  ii.  185 
Sledge  riding  over  London  stones,  i.  7 
Sleeping  at  Kashkabe,  i.  223 
Snake-skin  designs,  ii.  97 
Snakes,  ii.  147 
Snug,  the  sipiirrel,  ii.  159 
Soda  Springs,  i.  132 
Solar  force,  i.  311 
Spaedom  and  second  sight,  i.  211 
Spoor  of  Adam's  race,  ii.  183 
Sport,  ii.  35 
S([Uce/;e,  i.  271 
Start  and  "Wo,"  i.  263 
Steam  trains  and  cattle  trains,  i.  59 


Street  juggler  at  Tokio,  i.  238 

Struggle  for  life,  i.  67 

Suarra,  i.  354 

Sugar  Kandy,  ii.  144 

SuMffiri  Tonge,  i.  342 

Sulphur  Springs,  i.  61 

Sumaduorg,  Soernedang,  Java,  ii.  1 08 

Sword,  ii.  157 


T, 


TALKiNO-hird,  ii.  105 

Tempora  Mutantur,  i.  235 

Temjjtation  at  the  tree,  ii.  173 

The  army,  i.  265 

The  Chinese  at  sea,  i.  157 

The  compliments  of  the  season,  ii.  81 

The  Dragon,  i.  327 

The  editor  and  the  Tories,  i.  243 

Tile  first  Chinaman,  i.  5 

The  letter,  ii.  35 

The  lower  world,  ii.  43 

The  man  who  was  not  afraid,  i.  205 

The  myth,  i.  329 

The  races  of  men  and  horses,  i.  203 

The  ridge  of  Japan,  i.  343 

The  road  to  Nikko,  i,  227 

The  terminus,  i.  109 

The  tree,  ii.  163 

The  trees  of  Noah's  Ark,  i.  81 

The  weather,  i.  11 

Theatre  at  "  Frisco,"  i.  138 

Thinking  about  thinking,  i.  1 87 

Thunder  aTid  poison  oaks,  i.  83 

Thunder  and  wind,  i.  231 

Timber  slides,  ii.  3 

Tokio,  i.  236 

Tombs  of  Shiba,  i.  220 

Tombs  of  the  Tycoons,  i.  180 

Tooth-pick  cocktail,  i.  172 

Toy-books  of  Japan,  ii.  50 

Transit  of  Venus,  i.  253 

Travellers'  palm     '91 

Travels  of  myths,  ii.  199 

Try-aud -can-do,  i.  159 

Tune  and  key-note,  i.  323 

U. 

Vada,  i.  312 

Uada  Toiigc,  i.  313  ; 
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Useless  knowledffo,  "i.  203 
Usui  Tonge,  i.  286 
Vtchiai,  ii.  4 

'^..'0 


INDEX. 


V. 

Vaohants  nnd  tourists,  i.  53 
Vagrants  in  council,  i.  119 
Victoria,  Pugot  Sound,  i.  102 
Victoria  Rcgin,  ii.  04 
Virginia  city,  i.  65 
Venison,  i,  355 
Volcanic  cones,  i.  95 


W. 

Wakino  up,  ii.  211 
Walking  tree,  ii.  105 
Washington  territory,  1.  105 
Water  bailies,  ii.  205 
Water  colours,  i.  29,  99 
Weaving  "  l{uni(!  knots,"  i.  347 
Where  are  the  Aniericnns  ?  i.  71 
Wliite  horse  tale,  ii.  1 77 
Why  roads  arc  good,  ii.  121 
Wings,  ii.  161 

"Wings  !  Toheiir  me  over,"  i.  176 
Winter  and  fire,  i.  287 
Wood-carving,  ii.  22 
Work  and  wages,  i.  136 


Y. 


Yahnhnrin,  i.  340 

Yidn,  i.  21 7 

Yodin,  Jettc,  Odin,  Hito,  iL  166 

Yodin  Work,  ii.  109 

Yohihamn,  i.  175 

Yokohama  races,  i.  202 

Yoseniite  Valley,  i.  78 


Period  of  Polar  Glaciatiox. 
Aden  and  the  Hed  Sea,  ii.  291 
Age  of  Oregon  drift,  ii.  305 
America,  Kast,  ii.  233 
ATnericn,   from    tiie  Athuitic   to 
Ihe  Paeilic  Coa.st,  ii.  231 


Period     of     Poi,ar     Glaciation 

(continued) — 

America,   West   of    the    Rocky 
Mountains,  ii.  234 

American  glaciers,  ii,  242 

American  rise  of  land,  ii.  236 

Asian  Coast,  ii.  279 

Batavia  to  IJuitenzorg,  ii.  282 

Bee-eater,  ii.  284 

Behring's  Sea,  ii.  258 

Caiions,  ii.  264 

Canton,  absence  of  sun,  ii.  279 

Causes  of  geological  change,  ii. 
295 

Chicago,  ii.  252 

Ceylon,  ii.  285 

Climate  in  Japan,  ii.  268 

Comparative  rain,  ii.  271 

Denudation  by  ice,  Firths,  &c., 
ii.  248 

Detroit,  ii.  252 

Eiirtliiiuake  that  wrecked  the 
Diana,  ii.  316 

Elejiliant  Hock  at  Eurcne-galla, 
ii.  288 

Entmhi  Scandrni,  creeper,  ii.  282 

Europe  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Atlantic,  ii.  221 

pjurojie  to  America,  iL  223 

Fractures  and  Volcanoes,  ii.  297 

Geological  globe,  ii.  310 

Gib-el^eer,  ii.  293 

Gold  in  the  .sands  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, ii.  301 

Green  river,  ii.  256 

Indian  Ocean,  ii.  290 

Inland,  Yellow,  and  China  Sens, 
ii.  273 

Japan,  iL  272 

,bi)ian,  earthquakes  in,  ii.  273 

Japan  to  China  and  SingajHire, 
iL  278 

Java,  ii.  281 

Java  to  Japan,  existence  of  sedi- 
mentary rock  and  volcanoes, 
ii.  298 

Jlissouri  to  Nagasaki,  absence  of 
I'ohir  Glaciation,  iL  277 

Mount  Bake,  ii.  244 

Mount  Mood,  ii.  244 

l^Lount  Rainier,  iL  244 
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Period     of     Polau     Glaciation 
{cmitinucd) — 

Mount  St.  Elias,  ii.  245 
Mount  Shasta,  ii.  243 
Niagara  Falls,  ii.  252 
Opinions,  ii.  322 
Pacific  and  its  climate,  ii.  262 
Kiver  marks,  ii.  251 
Rocks  of  Ceylon,  ii.  289 
Itoeks  near  Galle,  ii.  286 
Russian  plains,  ii.  299 
St.  Lawrence  Valley,  contents  of, 
ii.  251 


Pbuiod     of     Polar     Glaciation 
{continued) — 
San  Francisco  and  Frasor  River, 

existence   of  volcanic  action, 

ii.  300 
Singapore,  ii.  280 
Temperature  near  the  Tropic  in 

the  North  Pacific,  ii.  265 
The  Gulf  Stream,  ii,  226 
The  Humboldt  Valley,  ii.  239 
The  Straits,  ii.  280 
Volcanoes,  ii.  274 
Work  of  streams,  ii.  250 


THE  END. 


LONUON:    U.   I  lav,   bUkS,    .VNU  TAVUm,    rUlMKll.S,    BKKAl)  oTKliKr   HILL. 
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